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AUTHOR'S PKEFACR 

IRACOCJHA:- 
In presenting this book to the public the author 
feels that a few words of explanation are due. 
It is needless to say that the work is not entirely fictitous 
in character. There are but few people who are not fa- 
miliar with the history of the Incas and their subjugation 
by the Spaniards. However concernirg the death of 
Manco Capac, the younger, there is some mistic ism. The 
controvf.r.sy concerning his suppo.sed murd«rr by the 
Spaniards is yet unsettled S )me high authorities claim 
that he was slain in Peru— others ju>t as trustworthy deny 
the story. In this work the prophecies of the oracles are 
faldlled and Manc<»witha remnant of his royal race— 
the Children of the Sun— escapes into a mountain fast- 
nosr where their descendants dwell today. 

Vast regions of South America are yet unexplored. 

The story concerning the location of a populous valley 

of Sun -worshippers in the midst of the Gerul and del 

Norte mountains, came from a friend who has spcni 

raauy years oi travel in the unexplored regions of Peru. 

•, Bolivia and Brazil. In crossing the mountains he saw 

p j: the wonderful country, but the guards oil the summit of 

"". the mountain pass promptly e-icorted him from the place 

1 and he was never able to find the route over the craggy 

* 

o heights again. 

(? The world at large has, since the days of Solomon. 

l>e**n in dispute as to the location of Ophir. Some say it 
was in India, some in Africa, but nor.e havo ever been 
able to give conclusive proofs as to its location. The 
Indians of America and especially those of Peru, show 
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PREFACE, iv 

undisputed traits and customs of Jewish ancestry. The 
offering of the first-fruits of tbe land for sacrifice is an 
ancient Jewish custom. This was practiced by the Peru- 
vians. Oa the day of the Feast of Kay mi the first-fruits 
of the land were offered to the sacrificial altar. Many 
words in their peculiar language give evidence of Jewish 
origin. . Peru, that land of gold, was just across the Pa- 
cific Ezoin-geber and the daring Phoenician were ven- 
turesome and bold enough to tempt its passage. And 
then, too, there was no land on the face of the earth that 
offered such inducements to gold and gem hunters. In 
Solomon's day Phoenician ships plied all seas through- 
out the known world, coming even so far North as to 
Britain and Gaul, then down the coast of Africa to the 
Cape. Far into the Indian ocean to Supara and Aurea 
in Farther India. Perhaps they sailed on across the Pa- 
cific to America and returned again, laden with vast 
treasure. In these excursions probably more than one 
ship was stranded in the distant land. When the lore of 
the skeptic proves beyond a doubt the exact location of 
the Ophir of Solomon it will be so near to Peru that there 
will be no room for controversy. 

I am under many obligations to the excellent works of 
Prescott's **Conquest of Peru," Saramiento, Vega, Hum- 
boldt's ''Cosmos" and * 'Travels," and other talented 
authors for much of the information given concerning 
the Incas — their manners, customs and Religion. Perhaps 
the story itself will tell the rest, Hoquer. 
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CHAPTER DME 

IN WHICH WE ALL AGREE TO GO TO SOUTH AMERIGA 

DEIAB Amy is dead. The noble, fiweet 
lassie whom I rescued from the savage 
Sauro, is now with her sainted father in 
*a better land. Although four years have jpassed 
<away since her going, yet it seems strange that 
she no longer calls, and Iccan hardly realiise that 
she is gone. 

Deadf No, not dead but sleeping! IfCaoaot see 
her, but I know she is near me And As watching 
my going and coming from 'the. golden .gates in 
E^radise. There, she awaits my rooming; there, 
she stands with ever open arms, ready: to ^welcome 
me when I, too, shall have crossed the deep, 
dark and stormy waters. rShe yearns ior the 
hour of my passage into that better world, where 
we can be reunited to partt no .-mjore forever. And 
yet I live on, sad at heart, bu^strong in .body, and 
still a restless dreamer. I cannotvteU, . dear Amy. 
when I can come to you, butnl know that yon ^ill 
ke^p faithful vigils . ov^ >4ne, ; ^nd il ^^dll raver .he 
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ready to meet you when the Death Angel bids me 

oomp. 

* • * 

I am alone again. My parents died when X 
wai$ a little child and I knew them not; my kin^ 
dred, if I have any, are far away and know me 
not. No children come at my beck and call, and 
no gentle hand is near to smooth my brow. It 
was my fondest hope that God would bless us 
with a babe, but He, in His goodness, saw fit to 
deny me tbat comfort and to take instead my 
dear wife. The infinite Hand that rules the uni- 
verse knows best how to direct the affairs of men. 
His will be done. At least I, in my weakness, 
have committed myself to His keeping, feeling that 
rte, who doeth all things well, will guide me aright. 
The King ha.s called her from me and there is 
none in my gloomy, old home but dear, faithful 
Ti)m to cheer me in my great sorrow. He is the 
same Tom as of old. Except that his locks are a 
little streaked with gray, I can see no change in 
him. He still loves the sea, and the old "Pirate 
Schooner" has carried him on many a long trip 
since our return from the Southern Seas. He 
is sitting near me today, silent and thoughtful, 
puffing HwSfj at his beloved pipe, and I wonder, 
as he puffs the blue rings of smoke into the air, 
irfwhat he is thinking. But I wisely hold my 
counsel and let him smoke on in peace. 

I, too, am smoking my pipe of sorrow, while 
we, like voiceless mutes, mope around the hearth- 
stone. Great problems flit across my brain. 
The scenes of by-gone days pass, like a vision, 
before me, and into my heart there creeps a 
passionate longing for the wild haunts of other 
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lands. I am yet, comparatively, a young man, 
all alone in the world, and what is there to keep 
toe from going away? Ten years ago I gave up 
my position in the U. S. Navy and settled down 
to a quiet life. Now, since Amy is gone, I feel 
that I must do something to overcome the lethar- 
gic sleep that is creeping into my being, Tom 
seems to read my thoughts^ for he stirs, looks at 
me, then settles down again. 

Long voyages, plans of travel and strange lands 
and peoples, give my mind occupation for a time, 
and I sit still with my own thoughts, heedless of 
the presence oi my companion. While thus mus* 
ing, half awake and half asleep, a day-dream re- 
called to my befoggled memory an incident which 
occurred to Tom while on oue of his periodical 
voyagers, two or three years ago. I paid but little 
attention to Tom's story at the time, for he al- 
ways related the strange incidents that befell him, 
but now I recalled this particular story with a 
vividnesstbat amounted almost to inspiration. I 
had found my cue. Throwing off the lethargic 
slet^p that was claiming me, I sprang from my 
couch and exclaimed, 

*nVbere is it, Tom?" 

Surprised at this sudden and unexpected out- 
break, Tom turned slowly toward me and asked, 

''Where be what, mae laddie?" 

"Oh, come now, Tom, don't be so stupid; you 
know what I mean. Where is that curious script 
chart that you ran across tw^o or three years agQ« 
while on a voyage?" 

''Hump! "he grunted, "an'whae be ye wanting 
wi' that, laddie?" 
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"I want to see it/ of course" I replied, '^get it 
for me at once and don't be sd morose." 

Tom slowly picked himself up, knocked the 
ashes from his pipef and left the room. He soon 
returned, however, bringing the curious Script 
with him. I took the folio from his hand, unfold- 
ed it and ran my eiyes eagerly over the dirty 
pages. Boughly outlined on the soiled sheet was 
a map of a strange and unknown land in the midst 
of the Geral Mountains in Bra2Sl, South America. 
A few blurred marks showed the route and locat- 
ed the points of interest. At the foot of the 
pages were general directions, in Spanish and 
Latin, how to reach the borders and the interior of 
the land. After stud3ring the scroll intently for a 
few moments I returned it to Tom and asked^ 

"Who gave you this, Tom?" 

•*01d Senor Carlos," he replied, "he same to our 
ship while wae were on thae Amazon River an'' gae 
the thing to me. He was a 'most dead when he 
came, and the only thing he said was, ye gae there; 
wonderful people; much gold, an' then be gae me 
this scroll, an' he died. Wae burled him and soon 
came away. " 

"You may fit up the schooner, Tom," I said, 
"and we will pay this great land a visit. " 

Tom looked at me in surprise but said nothing. 
What I said or did was conclusive With him, and 
he remained faithful to me unto the last. I hastily 
wrote a short note to my old friends, John K. 
Thompson and Edward Bently (Jack and Ned) re- 
questing them to call on me on the morrow, then I 
set about arranging things for a long journey. 

Promptly at the appointed hour on the follow- 
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fng day, my guests arrived. We discussed the 
topics of the day, talked of old times, of the death 
of my wife, who was dear to us all, and of my lone- 
hness until we wearied of it all. Then a silence 
fell upon us, each following the thoughts upper- 
most in his mind. It was often che case that my 
friends would spend their evenings with me after 
business hours were over, and sometimes whole 
days together during vacation. Mr. Thompson, 
whom I shall call Jack hereafter, was a success- 
ful lawyer, enjoying a handsome income. As I 
sat there looking at him, the great change that 
had come over him since our return from the 
South Pacific Ocean, occupied my attention for a 
few moments. He svas now a tall, muscular fel 
low, with eyes deep set and dark; fats forehead 
was broad, the brow was prominent, denoting 
great thought and strength of mind; his hair was 
heavy and as black as a crow's wing; the chin was 
firmly set beneath the closed lips and a tasty 
black moustache curled pertly across the face. 
Upon the whole, the face was pleasant and ex- 
pressed a resolute determination. He was at 
least six foot two inches tall and he would tip the 
scales at two hundred pounds avoirdupois. He 
was a strongly built and powerful man, and a 
whack from one of his brawny arms would knock 
the life out of an ordinary man. He was endowed 
with a rare courage and above all, a heart as true 
as stedl. 

Turning from him I looked at my other guest. 
Ned was nead clerk in a well known wholesale es- 
tablishment of New York, and he was earning 
enough to keep the wolf from his door. Since 
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his mother had died and his sister had married; be 
had only himself to look out for. Now Ned was 
no dwarf, but I could aot help bat uote the ereat 
difference between my companions. Ned was 
dressed in the very latest style, wore a pert 
moustache, and had blue eyes and light hair. He 
was not over five feet ten inches high, slenderly 
built and wiry, yet one could see back of his 
steady eyes a fitness for things, and the lines up- 
on his handsome face showed a firmness of will- 
power when opposed. Neither of them had evei 
married, and were, like m.yself, practically alone 
in the world. The silence became monotonous 
and irksome, and I felt that the time had come for 
me to lay before them the plans that were up- 
permost in my mind. It seemed, too, that they 
expected something from me, and they waited 
patiently for me to speak. 

"Boys, what do you say to a trip to South 
America?" I asked, as I knocked the ashes from 
my pipe. 

''To South America!" they both exclaimed, 
springing to their feet, "why Rog, are you dacr. 
of reason?" 

"Not a bit of it," I replied calmly as I, V>o, 
arose to my feet, "I am as sane as any man in the 
World. I mean what I say, why not? I mean to 
go, and I would be glad to have you chaps go with 



me." 



"What do you want to go there fur?" asked 
Ned in astonishment, "to kill ant-eaters?" 

"Kill them if you wish," 1 replied, "but I am 
going all the same. Have you never heard ot 
Tom's adventures down there? He ran across an 
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old Don in the wilds of Braml, who told him of a 
wonderful and nnknown race in the Cordillera 
Geral mountains, and he has a chart that the old 
man gave him which gives one a vague idea as to 
the location of the strange land. Here it is. " 
They, like myself, glanced rapidly over the 
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curious Script and they both uttered exclama- 
t ions of surprise at the revelations presented by 
the queer piece of paper. 
''Well, that beats me," cried Jack, 
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''III bet a dollar there's notiiix« in It,'^ sajd 
doubting Ned. 

"Well, my friends," said I, "I don«t care 
whether there is anything in it or not, I mean to 
investigate for mysell I have been longing to 
get away from this desolate place for several 
months, and I shall make this a sufficient excuse 
to go. If you fellows can*t screw up enough eour- 
age to carry you beyond the wharf of New York, 
good and well. You cd,n abide at home and Tom 
and I will go alone. " 

^h, we want to go fast enough, "said Jack, "I, 
for one, am tired of home monotony and am anx- 
ious for a jaunt on the seas. When do you start?" 

'*I mean to go, too, lads,'VNed pub in crossly, 
"but I don't take no stock in this story about the 
strange land and its people. Oh, yes I'll go. " 

"Perhaps the story is not true," I answered, 
"but I believe in it. Several years ago, I was told 
pretty mxich the -same story by a Brazilian, who 
was in this city on business. He said an Indian 
from tl^ far south had come to his town and told 
him of a strange and wouderful land in the mount- 
ains, where the houses were built Ol gold and the 
people were as gods. That many perils and diffi- 
culties must be met and overcome before one could 
enter the land, if it were possible to ever enter 
it, so closely^uarded are the torturous vmountain 
passes." 

"Maybe something in it, Reg," Ned replied, 
thoughtfully, "when do you mean to start to this 
paradise?" 

"One .month from to-day, lads." 

"Guess T^ou may enter my name (m you r log for 
the trip, Bog,^'said Tack. 
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"Mine, too, old boy," said Ned. 

Thus the prelude to our great journey was set- 
tled. I began preparation for a long voyage at 
once. The old schooner, now called the "Rescue, " 
was overhauled and thoroughly refitted with mod- 
ern machinery. Engines, in the main, supplanted 
the sails; the decks and batteries were protected 
with steel; new guns mounted; dynamos, for elec- 
tric ligliting, were planted, and saloons and state- 
rooms took the places of the pirate's dark cabins. 
It was a great delight to Tom to see his beloved 
vessel so splendidly fitted up, and he fell to work 
at the new order of things with a will. When com- 
pleted and ready for sea, the "iRetfctie" resembled a 
government cruiser very much, and her capacity, 
1,000 tons, and her strength was nearly equal to 
the cruisers at that time. A crew of twelve picked 
seamen was engaged, and provisions for a year 
was stored in the hold. In addition to the two bi^ 
brass guns, four new ones were mounted on her 
sides. I secured twelve rei^eating Winchesters, 
twenty colt's revolvers and twelve hundred 
rounds of amunition for each gun« This, as one of 
the seamen remarked, "looked like war," but I 
said nothing about it, not knowing exactly why I 
was carrying so much arms. But then I did not 
know but what I might need the war materials, 
and subsequent adventures proved that we did. 

The time for our departure having arrived and 
all things being ready, we set sail from New York 
on the 15th of May J 879, for the wilds of South 
America, determined, if possible to find the won- 
derful land described on the chart — the Phiru of 
the Incas. 

2 



CHAPTER TWO. 

THE VOYAGS— THK PHANTOM FLSET. 

OUR ship glided swiftly and bonnily oter 
the deep blue waters; the engines throbbed 
as with a pulse of life, and at each puff from 
the stacks she shot forward with renewed energy. 
Her trial speed was fifteen knots per hour, and 
she was capable of making eighteen knots. The 
bard and dangerous work of handling the sails 
was a thing of the past. As we noted the intri- 
cate workings of the machinery, and with ^vhat 
ease the vessel was bandied, we could not help 
comparing the rough work, hardships and dan- 
gers of the sailors of other days with those of the 
present. Modern inventions and improvements 
have rendered the sailor 's life less dangerous and 
more jdeasant. How we did have to pull and jerk 
and strain at the sails on our perilous voyages in 
the old schooner in the Southern Seas! How 
weary and worn we were after our long voyage. 
It all comes back to me now, as clear as an im- 
age before me, and one by one, the scenes of 
the past flit across my brain. And now, as we are 
beginning our second voyage of adventures, seeing 
the past, I enquire of myself, what will be the re- 
sult of this journey? when and where will our pil- 
grimage end? Will we be able to find and explore 

10 
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this bidden land, or as thousands of other ezplor- 
ern, will onr bones be left to whiten and bleach in 
the desert snaf Are we chasing some phantom, 
or ^,Te the rolling waters si>eeding some des- 
tined end? The fntare we know not, only the 
scenes that are past and buried beneath the laby- 
rinth of time recalls us to life: we are sailing some 
where, fcr something, and what? Let us live in the 
present, forget the past and hojie for the future, 
each day, as it passes, has a life of its own. 

We have been upon the sea ten days; the coast 
of our native land, alas, to some of us the last time, 
has disappeared; the Gulf stream is crossed and 
the vast stretch of Atlantic waters are spread be- 
fore us — seeming to lure us outward— endless and 
desolate. We are standing far out to sea, avoid- 
ing the old ship roads. Oar first landing will be 
at Para, South America, We will leave the Inde s 
far to the land- ward, cross the Carribean Sea and 
thence to Para. We are well provisioned and 
only one thing makes us uneasy. At the time of our 
leaving home, the Peruvian-Chili war had broken 
oat« and we did not know what effect the outbreak 
would have upon the Brazilian waters and upon 
commerce. But as that was a matter for the fu- 
ture to settle, we dismissed it from our minds, 
feeling that the portent of our undertaking, would 
be sufficient to overcome all obstacles, 

Tom, who all along had shown a reluctancy in 
the contemplated voyage, became more enthusias- 
t ic when the journey was once be gun. He took to 
the new order of things as a child vnth new toys, 
and bis love for the engines, guns, dynamos and 
electric lighting was firmly established the first 
day outv It was all new to him, and often would 
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he forget that the pulsations of the mighty en- 
gines below, were forcing the "^e«cue" along at a 
rapid speed, and would rush to the deck to call out 
instructions to the seamen. But in time he be* 
came used to this and grew more and more inter- 
ested in the machinery. Indeed, he soon became 
so enwraped with his new nautical aparatus, that 
he seldom ever left the engine rooms long enough 
for us to get. a glimpse of him, or to ask him a 
word about his adventure in South America. In 
(act, he has become so deeply engrossed with the 
novelties of his old new ship, that I doubt wheth- 
er he will ever leave her again. Then, in that 
event, he would not be willing to give up his vessel 
to hazard, the long trip through the interior to the 
great land we are in quest of; nor could I blame 
him either, for he is getting old, and it would be a 
great strain upon him to make the long and peril- 
ous journey before us. 

Upon this subject I resolved to speak to him, 
the first opportunity I should have. This oppor* 
tunity came in a few days. He left his engines in 
thecareof his assistants and came upon deck to 
watch the motion of his vessel as she plowed 
through the listless sea. 

*Tom," I said, as I approached him on the 
bridge, ''your new vessel takes up all your time 
and we nearer get a word with you; do you like 
her? 

''Ae, to be sure cap'n, she is a bonnie ship, an 
la love her dearly, " he replied, glancing about the 
glistening decks with childish satisfaction. 

"What will you do with her, Tom, when we come 
to the end of our voyage, and have to take to land?'' 

"la be nae lan'-lubber, cap'n, an' I fear ye will 
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ba'etogo wi'out mae." 

^'But we want you to go with us; we may need 
you as a companion and guide, " said Jack, coming 
upon deck. 

^'la know naething o' the land, laddie, an' when 
it comes to br awing wild animals and knocking 
men on the head, la, be too old for thae now." 

''Oh, come now, good old Tommy," exclaimed 
Ned as he joined us, ''you can plug a tiger or a 
red-skin with your 44 express a thousand yards 
yet, can't you? You must go. " 

"Nae, my laddie,. I be no good at knocking 
Indians on the head now; la hae seen enough o' 
that in my day, an' lawi' be secure in this good 
old schooner." 

"Then you will not go with us into the interior, 
Tom" I asked, "we all want you to ga" 

"Thank, ye, Cap'n, but la will bide yet awhile 
longer in the schooner; la be too old to make sae 
long a journey.*' 

"So be it then, Tom," I replied, "yet we would 
be glad to have you go with us on our journey to 
the unknown country and share our dangers, our 
woes; our misfortunes or success as the fates may 
decree." 

"Nae, nae, laddies, la had rather bide with the 
schooner and care for her while ye be gang." 

"Tom is invincible," said Jack, "and I, too, 
think it will be best to leave him to care for the 
schooner, with half a dozen good men to keep him 
company. " 

And to this we all reluctantly agreed. Yet ih 
other years we were glad that we left him behind 
in the bonnie ship. 

We made splendid progress in the gallant 
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JSet cue, and in five weeks from the day we set sail 
in New York Bay we had plowed many a mUe of 
sea. We were rounding Cuba, Paerto Rico and 
the Barbadoes, leaving the latter group of islands 
some two hundred miles to the westward, and 
were driving in a line for Para, South America, 
where we intended to make our first landing, then 
proceed up the Amazon. We were now in the 
tropics, the equatorial winds came fresh and 
brisk over the sluggish, hot sea, tossing the 
BeBcue over the waters. The heat poured down 
from the sun uxx>n the decks, and licked up bbe 
sprays tiiat were tossed over the rails; the brazen 
armor on the ship's sides and deck, glistened 
brightly in the sunlight The sails were reefed 
and the bunkers replenished, and the men strolled 
about the ships in idle security and curiosity. 
Now and then the sails of some distant ship could 
be dimly outlined; great flocks of sea-gulls flocked 
in our wake. In the evening threatning banks of 
clouds swept along the southern horizon. When 
night dropped her sable curtain, on the eve o^ 
June 25, over the wide stretch of rolling water:» 
we all telt that we would have squally winds an% 
rough seas ere the morning. In an hour after 
night-fall the elements were inky black. The 
darkness was intense and the heat oppressive; 
the great search-lights could not penetrate the 
pitchy darkness but a few yards, and the vivid 
glare of the shells from our great guns was lost to 
sight in an instant, only leaving the space about us 
more dark and obscure. The speed of the ship 
was reduced to four knots and all things were 
made ready for the impending dangers of the 
tropical seas, After this, all of us, except the 
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watch and engineers retired, trusting to the hand 
that guides all ships in calm and storms. About 
the third watch I fell to sleep. How long I slept 
I cannot now recall, but it was a troubled sleep 
Horrid dreams of storms and monsters enveloped 
my half -awakened, diaagr mind. 

I tossed hither and thither, restlessly, upon 
my uneasy pillow; I clutched at the empty 
air and moaned and dreamed on. Yet I did not 
sleep soundly, and all the while I was in a half- 
awake, sleepy stupor, my ears sensitive to every 
sound, yet my brain not fully comprehending it. 
Sleep and rest was impossible and to this day I 
don't remember ever having such a horrible, hid- 
eous night's rest as on this occasion. I slumbered 
on in this comatose state until far into the night 
then as if by instinct my senses all suddenly be, 
came alert. I felt that something awful was about 
to happen. I lay still for an instant, waiting for 
something extraordinary to occur. Then came 
a deafening roar from one of our guns, a loud grat- 
ing crash and a wild cry of despair from the watch 
upon deck. 

I was on my feet in an instK^nt; I hastily dressed 
and sprang up the stairs to the deck. That some- 
thing dreadful had happened or was about to 
happen was evident. I hurried through the 
hatchway and ran to the forward deck. Tom was 
already there, in fact, he had never left the helm, 
so great bad been his dread of the coming storm. 
Some of the seamen, too, were upon the deck, 
hurrying hither and thither in the wildest confu- 
sion. I could see them all distinctly, as they 
rushed about and crying with mortal fear. 
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**What is it?" Tom, I asked hastily. 

'The fleet of Hades, driven by the devil hissael!" 
cried Tom, "look there-a-away to the Sou'westard, 
sir. 

I quickly turned and looked in the direction he 
I)ointed. I had never felt a tremor of fear before, 
nor but little since, but I must confess now, that 
the sight that met my gaze in that instant, filled 
my whole being with the greatest fear; my limbs 
trembled, my eyes protruded, great drops of 
sweat formed upon my forehead and my whole 
frame shook and my brain seemed benumbed and 
dead. But in an instant I shook it off and was 
myself again. Directly to the North-east of us 
was a I^uiritom Fleet often massive, armored war- 
ships, with masts towering to the sky and great 
volumes of smoke pouring from their funnels. 
Directly in front of this Fleet a huge, phosphores- 
cent monster stretched through the waters, into 
whose wide open jaws the Phantom vessel seemed 
to be sailing. This luminous object lit up the 
waters about us, and all the heavens. Upon the 
glistening decks of the "Phantom Fleet" could be 
distinctly outlined the forms of seamen, uniform- 
ed like the sailors in the navy of our own country. 
Each face seemed set and determined. From the 
armored turrets, surmounting the decks, were 
pointed great guns, while the sides of the vessels 
fairly bristled with open ports and guns. Two 
of the cruisers were exceedingly long and large, 
their masts and turrets towering into the skies 
far above the sails of the other vessels. Fore and 
aft were mounted massive turrets, each of which 
bore a complement of men and guns. The ships 
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were at least four hundred feet long, being built 
and equipped superior to any of the warships I 
had ever seen. To make the matter more puzzling 
the largest cruiser of the Fleet bore the flag of 
the United States — evidently the flag-ship of the 
fleet, To my certain knowledge there was no 
such powerful menof-war* in the United States' 
Navy. What did it mean? Whence came this 
splendid fleet and whither was it bound? These 
questions we could not answer. To this day these 
same questions are a puzzle to me. I knew 
that no nation under heaven had such a ix>wer- 
ful fleet of vessels, and therefore I concluded 
that this fleet before us was of some phenom- 
enal production. 

The Rescue had now come to a dead stand; 
not a breath of wind rifled the sea; the heat 
was oppressive, and yet the mysterious fleet 
moved not, only the monster came onward with 
jaws wide open. We were now within a cable's 

*This wonderful Phantom Fleet has since been repro- 
duced in real life on the same waters, in the fleet of Ad- 
miral Sampson, in his search fer Admiral Cervera's 
squadron. The monster evidently represented the Span- 
ish nation. 

On May the 8, 1808, Admiral Sampson's squadron, con- 
sisting of the flag-ship, *^N^ew York,'* the **Iowa," "Indi- 
ana," "Terror," "Amphrite,'* "Detroit," "Montgom- 
ery, 't "Porter," "Niagara" and a Dispatch boat lay off 
the cdast of Hati, some twenty miles from Cape Haytien. 
Sampson was in search of Admiral Cervera's fleet. Pre- 
viously Sampson's squadron had made a thorough can- 
vas of the seas east and south and it was now bound for 
Porto Rico. Possibly Admiral Sampson's fleet was plac- 
ed in a kinetescope vision before our adventurers twenty 
years before it actually plowed the Seas, 

3 
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length of the Phantom fleet and the faces of 
the hundreds of seamen were plainly visible; 
even the stays and the topmasts, the turrets 
revolving, and the great guns at the ports, 
could plainly be seen. The v\^aves began to 
roll and toss us forward carrying us imme- 
diately under the towering masts of the near- 
est war-ship. And yet they moved not, nor did 
the sailors stir or seem to perceive us. And 
nearer came the gigantic, luminous body, 
*'What is it, Roger?" exclaimed Jack, as ha 

hastened to my side. 

This speech recalled my attention from the 
marvelous phenomena in our front, and I turn- 
ed to him with a jerk and said sharply. 

''It is a fleet of supernatural production; no 
vessels like these belong to the United States 

Navy." 

"Indeed it must be a phantom!" cried Ned 
as he joined us, "or we would ere now be at 
the bottom of the sea; see we have just passed 
through the port side of yonder cruiser!" 

"So we have," cried Jack, "this is the strang- 
est phenomena that I ever beheld. See those 
collossal masts and turrets; those prodigious 
guns; those massive plates of steel upon her 
sides and the glistening decks of the vessels." 

"And see!" shouted Ned, "yonder prodigious 
turreted cruiser bears the ensign "New Y)rk" 
and she floats the flag of our own country." 

"Look aft, look aft!" cried the sailors from 
behind. 

Turning in the direction indicated, our eyes 
were greeted with a new horror. Our vessel 
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had SO shifted that we were now on the lee- 
ward of the mysterious fleet and we were pass- 
ing directly into the extended jaws of the hid- 
eous monster beyond. Turning to the men, I 
cried, 

"To your posts lads; to your guns, Tom; re- 
verse the engines Latimore; — make ready — 
quick or our doom is sealed." 

"Signal yonder cruiser, Roger,*' called Jack, 
"let her withdraw and the danger may be 
averted." 

"Useless," I replied, "man the guns; to your 
posts men, delay now is ruin — see it comes!" 

Open mouthed, the behemoth was making for 
us, seemingly intent upon our destruction. It's 
eyes, deep set in its hideous head, glared like 
living coals of lire; from its wide extended jaws 
and cavernous mouth issued great volumes of 
burning ether, giving forth the most offensive 
and sickening order that human sense could 
endure. Its massive body worked and writhed 
in the waters and from its sides streaks of fire 
shot out, like lightning, in every direction, il- 
luminating the waters about us. It plunged 
and plowed the sea, creating great waves which 
rocked our vessel to and fro. The length of 
this creature must lave been at least a 
thousand feet and the circumference of its 
huge head must have been one hundred feet. 
I have heard and read of great sea monsters, 
the shark, the whale and the Pytheon, but this 
was beyond them all. No Pytheon could ever 
reach the proportions or emit the fire, as this 
monster now before us. One flounce of this 
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monster would be sufficient to sink the largest 
vessel afloat We were in eminent danger of 
being floundered by this thing, and instant 
action was necessary on our part. Be it Py- 
theon, behemoth, the devil or what not we 
must fight it regardless of the presence of the 
powerful fleet about us. 

Our seamen were now recovering from their 
fright and were rallying to their posts. All 
realized that of the two dangers about us the 
last was the greater, and all stood firm to their 
duty to oppose this new one. The monster 
came nearer, and nearer; it was now within a 
hundred yards of us. Now was the time to 
act. Turning to the speaking tube I ordered 
the engineer to put on full reversed steam and 
to bring the vessel around starboard broadside. 
This was immediately carried out and in a mo- 
ment our four broadside guns were trained up- 
on the advancing monster, from the interior of 
which could plainly be heard the cries and 
groans of many people, as if in bitter anguish 
and despair. Nearer yet it came, crunching 
and splashing the pellucid ocean with its main. 
Suddenly our four guns belched forth their 
missils of destruction and our powerful search- 
light was brought to bear upon the cavernous 
jaws of the demon.~ Two shots struck the mon- 
ster, which seemed only to arouse it to a great- 
er fury than ever, for it surged forward at a 
greater pace and the waters boiled about it, 
Again our guns thundered, and again the mon- 
ster plunged forwg,rd. The Rescue was now 
making good speed to the Westward leaving 
the Phantom Fleet, motionless, in the rear. 
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Yet the ponderous pytheon like 8eri)ent flonnd 
ered along our side; and, notwithstanding our 
speed, was gaining upon us, emiting volumes 
of sulphurious flames, and hissing and crying 
and bellowing, as of the shrill voices of tiiou- 
sands of souls, tormented; and the harsh wails 
and shouts as of ten-thousand demons. Now 
our guns poured out their streams of fire 
again. Shots were striking it and its speed 
began to relax. Again and once again our 
guns hurled forth shot and shell against the seem- 
ing iron clad sides of the floating hell, yet to 
no avail. 

We were now steaming at full speed and it 
was evident that the monster was relaxing its 
speed, for its effort to reach us was lessened. 
Vfe were now several hundred yards away and 
pouring one last broadside into its sides it 
gave a mighty bellow of rage and plunged be- 
neath the sea from our sight, and with its 
going darkness came and the waters were 
still. But the Phantom Fleet! 

In the excitement that followed the appear- 
ance of the behemoth, the Phantom Fleet, for 
the moment passed from our memory. Yet 
it was not gone. 

*'The ship, the ship!" cried Jack, see the 
fleet is moving — it is going — passing from 
sight !'^ 

Sure enough, for the first time, the fieet 
was moving — ^going to the Eastward. The ir- 
redessent light began to fade, the massive 
bulks of the vessels disappeared, then the tur- 
rets, and then the tail masts— slowly but 
surely drifting away; and strangely enough, 
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in the wake of the serpent we had just en- « 
countered. Now and then a mast rises over 
the waters then they disappear, one by one, 
from sight, leaving the night and the waters 
inky black. What was the meaning of it all? 
What was the mission of the Fleet in these 
waters? What the purpose of the offensive 
serpent? Why had this strange, silent, motion- 
less Fleet sailed here and why did it so silent- 
ly disappear when our guns had buried the 
monster serpent in the ocean? These are 
riddles that we have, as yet, never been able 
to solve. 

But the serpent was gone and at its going 
the miraculous fleet passed away and far in 
the East, whence the mighty vessels disap- 
peared, a bright and beautiful halo lib up the 
skies, and in the dim distance we could faint- 
ly hear, as it were, the shouts of praise and 
songs of deliverance, from the throats of thou- 
sands of people. And then all was silent and 
dark. 

The tension of fear and excitement, the op- 
pressive heat, and the stench of sulphurious 
fumes from the serpent, was now telling on 
our overtaxed minds and nerves. One by one 
the exhausted sailors dropped to the deck in 
an unconscious state; and, as the last spar of 
the evanescent fleet dipped beneath the roll 
ing waters, and the beautiful halo in the east 
faded away, I too felt an unnatural stupor 
creeping over me. Tom, good, faithful old 
Tom, likewise seemed on the brink of suc- 
cumbing to the lethargy; and Ned, who during 
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all the excitement, bad stood firm at his post, 
was relaxing; Jack alone, the strongest of us 
all, still stood at his post gazing into the 
black night, seemingly seeking some unseen 
object upon which to train his gun. The ship 
gave a lurch, and ber bows plunged heavily 
forward. 

"There now," called Jack to me, "that devil 
of a monster is done for and our strange new 
American fleet has vanished; what next? 

"Set our ship aright and clear away from 
these enchanted waters," I replied, "come 
with me below, something must be wrong.'' 

"The vessel does act strangely," he return- 
ed, "Tom keep to your post until we return." 

We hastened below and to our horror all of 
the engine crew was lying about upon the floor 
wrapped in uneasy slumber. One of the 
engines was thumping away at a fearful rate, 
while the other was entirely silent, thus throw- 
ing all the power to one side, causing the ves- 
sel to whirl around in the trough of sea, I 
was quite a hand at the engine myself and in 
a few moments I had brought the running 
machine to a stand while Jack was adjusting 
and starting the other engine in proper order. 
We chucked the grates full of coal and started 
the machines out at slow speed straight ahead. 
We then procured some ice and wine from 
the lockers and proceeded to resuscitate the 
overwraught and unconscious crew. In the 
course of an hour we succeeded in bringing 
them to their senses, and under the guidance 
of our faithful engineer, Latimore, the Rescue 
began to make good headway against the roll- 
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ing sea. 

Seeing that all was going well below, Jack 
and I hurried aloft to see to Ned, Tom and 
the seamen. All save Tom were lying prone 
about the deck and one by one we drench- 
ed with wine and bathed with ice antil at 
last they were able once more to go upon duty. 
But the winds were now rising and the waves 
were pouring over our port bows and our 
vessel was plunging madly across the billows. 
The vnnds rushed on with renewed energy 
each moment and we all became awakened to 
this new peril, realizing that our danger was 
great. As yet not a sail had been lowered 
and the masts were dipping forward from 
side to side, threatening to snap asunder at 
each blast. The blackness of the night in- 
creased and scarcely a man dared trnst him- 
self among the ropes and stays. At last we 
managed to haul in the top-sail, the pennant 
and the main and cut the others loose and 
make fast the stays, and then we went below 
trusting to a merciful providence to guide as 
through the remainder of the fearful night. 
The storm now broke over us in all its fury. 
The vessel drifted hither and thither through 
the angry sea. Our engines were useless in 
this storm and they were stopped and the 
ftres were reduced. Not a soul dared mount 
the weather deck until the following morning. 
When the dawn came at last we were able to 
reach the deck; our sails were scattered and 
some of the masts were broken and shivered. 
The btorm had not yet abated, but swept 
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down upon us at a terrific rate, and we were 
plunging over the troubled sea, almost a wreck. 
By the greatest exertions we hauled down the 
few remaining sails, I took my old position 
at the helm, determined tc tight against the 
tide as long as life was left. Tom and Jack 
took charge of the deck and cleared away the 
broken spars, halyards and wreckage as beslj 
they could and the ship was put in shape to 
face the rough sea. I ordered Latimore to 
put on steam and proceed forward slowly, 
hoping thereby to counteract the force of the 
billows. We were now being driven with the 
storm at a terrible rate to the Southward and 
we feared that if we should escape the fury 
of the storm, we would be driven far off our 
course. The stout old schooner braved the 
scorm with her usual behavior and good luck, 
and towards evening the winds abated. The 
sea became more calm and the schooner set 
tied down with the sea. The sails wete re-' 
hoisted and set, the engines began to re- 
volve with renewed energy and once more we 
were plowing through the waters at our usual 
speed. The shocks of the previous night bad 
passed as a dream, and the spirits of the crew 
returned and the sailors leaped among the 
shrouds as of old. I hope never to experience 
such another night of terror as this^ and 1 
trust that no craft will ever again see its 
likes. 

Without further mishap we made the port at 
Para, South America, ten days later, where 
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we enjoyed a miich needed rest and had the 
schooner thoroughly repaired. We were well 
received by the officials and people in Brazil 
and had little difficulty in securing a permit to 
proceed up the Amaaon River. Before resum- 
ing our journey, we were honored by a visit 
from the Elmperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro II, 
who chanced to be in Para at the time, and he 
assured us that we should be protected while 
within his realm and he bade us welcome 
to the free use of Imperial Waters. However, 
before our final departure, the Imperial guard 
informed us of the supposed presenee of a 
Chilian gunboat up the Amazon, and were told 
that if we were run down and captured by 
her, that the Government of Brazil would not 
be responsible; and that, therefore, we would 
have to look out for ourselves. Feeling confi- 
dent that we were able to do this, our vessel 
was put in order and we at once renewed our 
journey. 




CHAPTER THREE 

UP THE AMAZON. 

NOW the gpreat Eminre of Braal» which 
we were in, and in which we should com- 
plete our travels, was in a state of nen- 
trai blockade, on account of the ChiliPeruvi- 
an war, which had broken out between those 
two Republics during the winter previous to 
our departure from New York. This war had 
grown from a sanguinary conflict along the 
coasts on the Pacific, to formidable proportions, 
which was distarbing and menacing the whole 
of the South American continent. So powerful 
was the Chilian navy, and so successful had it 
been in its operations, that her shii)s were 
penetrating every coast of the main and enter- 
ing all unguarded rivers. Time and again had 
her gunboats tried to run the blockade at Para, 
and the mouth of the Amaason, seeking to land 
a flanking force in the Eastern provinces of 
Bolivia and Peru. Neutral laws were overrid- 
den by the intrepid Chilians, and it was now 
known by the Brassilian authorties, that at least 
one, if not more, of her cruisers was upon the 
Imperial waters. Every precaution had been 
taken to checkmate this bold movement, but it 
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had been accomplished, and there was no 
knowing to what complications the event 
wonld lead to. The Emperor, Dom Pedro, was 
neutral in this quarrel but he had no love for 

the Chilians, whom he considered the aggress- 
ors, and he had ordered out cruisers to over- 
haul the intrepid Chilians and escort them 
from Brassilian waters. To add to this, we 
knew that the Chilian government was in no 
way friendly with our own country, and w^ 
feared that, should we come in contact TfV^ 
her lawless cruisers, they would give ^ ud 
trouble. However, we determined to haz^ 
ard the journey, feeling confident that we were 
able to defend ourselves against the cruiser 
or any other hostile ship that we might en- 
counter on the Amasson. We gave our pledge 
to pbjBy. the laws of neutrality while in the Em- 
pire, agreeing not to molest any vessel wb 
might meet unless first attacked. The Emperor 
ordered out a small gunboat with a crew of 
100 men to escort us as far as to the mouth of 
the Madeira Biver, and also the Commanding 
Admiral at Para, Sebastian, furnished us an 
auxiliary crew of fifty men, under commanc! at 
Senor Don Lucio Lopez, to proceed with us to 
Crato, whero he was to reinforce the garrison. 
Captain Lopez brought aboard our vessel a. cour 
siderable amount of small arms, munitions of 
war. The Imperial banner was hoisted along- 
side "Old Glory" and the flags of the two na- 
tions floated mutually and defiantly over the 
Bescue^ The guns were temporarily mounted 
and our vessel was otherwise thoroughly ar- 
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ranged and equipped for instant action should 
we be attacked. 

On the thifd d|ty of September 1879, we sail- 
ed from Para, in company with the Brazilian 
gunboat ^^Imperialacio," up the great Amazon 
River. We were now to be considered as allies 
of Brazil, and under our common flag we felt 
that we were able to cope with any ordinary 
enemy. The Imperial, gunboat took the lead 
and we followed Jier, feeling confident that i% 
would take a superior force to check our 
progress. 

The high tide that was now coming in from 
the sea increased the speed of our vessels and 
at the end of the first day we were far up the 
mighty Amazon. These tides, coming in at 
regular periods from the sea, were a source 
of terror to our seamen, who had never wit- 
nessed the wonderful phenomena before; and in* 
deed, it occasioned me no little uneasiness, to 
see a solid wall of water, sometimes fifty feet 
high, roU up in our wake, threatening, like m 
coUossal monster, to swamp our vessels in its 
mighty rush, These tides ascend the 
river upwards of four-hundred miles, and their 
terrific rush up the river is so sudden and de- 
structive to small craft that the natives have 
given it the name of Amassondy or boat destroy- 
er. The schooner braved these mountain 
walls of water like the gallant ship she was, 
and rose on the crest of the oncoming wave, 
as a seagull in the sky, and then sped for- 
ward as smoothly as a swan upon the sea. 
Here and there we could see the wreck of 
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some small craft which had been engnlched by 
the resistless power of the terrific tides. 

FV>r several dagrs we made s pleadid progress, 
and so far we had not sighted any hostile 
craft, but as we neared the month of the Ma- 
deira the gnnboat slowed her speed and Don 
Lncio began to show signs of nneasiness and 
he was continaaUy on the lookout for strange 
▼essels. I suppose that he knew a halter was 
abont his neck shonld he be taken by the 
Chilians. His men, too, were in a constant 
state of anxiety, and the infection spread 
among our own sailors, and I felt that the 
crisis would come in a short time. All hands 
were ever on the alert. 

We had now passed the city of Serpa, where 
we took on fresh supplies, and in the space of 
three more days we would enter the Madeira 
River. At Serpa, Don Lucio was informed 
that a Clnlian cruiser and a small gunboat had 
been seen several days ago, but they had pro. 
ceeded up the river towards Nanta. This in- 
formation tended to lift our fears of an en- 
counter with ihe Chilian freebooters, and I am 
satisfied at this day that Don Lucio Was sore* 
ly disappointed, for he was eager to meet the 
audacious cruiser and engage her, He hated 
the Chilians! How his wishes came to pass 
will presently be seen. He was a man of 
powerful build, his face always wore a pleas- 
ant smile and his eyes twinkled and flashed 
in his head always laughing, yet eager. He 
was a . brave soldier, possessing an unyielding 
spirit, and his will, strength and energy made 
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him a dangerous foe. He was an ally to be 
admired and trasted. The blood of three na- 
tions coursed through his veins, — Portugese, 
Spanish and Indian— yet be despised a Span- 
iard and detested the Indian. He was a true 
son of Portugal and he loved the Emperor as 
his own life. Such a man for an escort in 
this turbulent, ferocious, uncompromising part 
of the world was not to be despised. The 
country about us, as well as all the nations 
of South America, is composed chiefly of peo- 
ple of Spanish extraction, who are to my cer- 
tain knowledge the most barbarous people on 
the globe. Faction against faction, city against 
city, provhi^ rebelling against province na- 
tion arrayed against nation, man against man — 
here a Spaniard, there a Portugese, yonder a 
clan of Indians, each arrayed against the other 
and continually at strife — ^a land where is a 
perpetual warfare, Woe to the wayfarer or 
traveler who chances here in time of riot or 
war. The struggles of the various Republics 
of this continent for independence of the tryan- 
ical mother country, had followed in bloody 
succession. In the North, the invincible Boli- 
var had driven the oppressors away, had freed 
his countrymen; in the South, the great and 
noble San Martin, had repulsed the iron hand 
of the tvranical taskmaster and the two, one 
marching from the North, the other from the 
South, had met in the Andean heights of his- 
toric Peru, and had mutually united in a com- 
mon cause and their forces, under the beauti- 
ful banner of the sun, had driven the lasl^ arm- 
ed minion of Spain across the sea, thus free- 
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ing the whole of the Spanish main from Her 
grasp. But yet many bad men — many tryi- 
ants had been left, who kept up a continual 
petty warfare, and about tbem was a ipign of 
terror. The dream of a Miranda had ended 
with a vision of the tyranical atrocites of a 
Dan Frandaco Solano Lopez. The oath of 
Bolifrar for the liberties of South America was 
desecrated and trampled by the tryants, 
Quiroga and Bosa^ The aspirations of Ban 
Martin to see a united country, found its 
tomb in the fierce war now raging between 
Chili, arrayed in bitter hatred on one side, 
and the Republics of Peru and Bolivia on the 
other. A country of endless wars and riots. 
As for me, I know not which would be prefer- 
able, slavery under a tyranical mother coun- 
try, or war, riot and death by the hands of a 
wou]d;-be liberator.'* 

As I have said before, the Chili-Peruvian 
war was raging at the time of our journey, 
and to all intents the three Republics engaged 
would certainly be rent. The immediate 
cause of the Chili-Peruvian war, according to a 
statement from Don Lucio, was a dispute as 
to the possession of a narrow strip of land be 
tween the Andes and the sea, known as the 

*lt would seem that Mr. Evans had a horror of the 
Republics existing in South America at the time of 
his visit. But if he should chance through these be- 
nighted lands at this day a different picture would 
be seen. The South American Republics are merging 
from the days of ancient barbarism into a state of 
perfect civilization, and factional elemerts— wars and 
riots— are disappiearing. 
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desert of Tarapaca, which was found to be a 

veritable silver mine. And also the fertilizing 
beds of Guano Islands. War, between the 
countries involved, broke out in January and 
was formally declared on April, 5, 1879. 

Chili was well prepared and equipped for the 
conflict, and now her armies were invading and 
destroying the allied Republics of Peru and Bolivia. 
Chilian fleets blockaded all the Peruvian ports 
and destroyed her fleets, and it was only a 
matter of time when the allies would be at the 
mercy of the Chilians.* 

''Their success, both on land and sea," con- 
tinued Don Lucis, ''have emboldened the Chilians 
to such an extent that they have disregarded 
ail neutral laws, and even now a Chilian army 
is encamped upon Imperial territory and their 
gunboats are infecting our waters. There is a 
vast, unexplored territory in Southwestern 
Brazil, which is rumored to contain great wealth 
and the Emperor believes that they intend to 
seize this part of his domain. It is known that 
the Cordillera Gerals 3ontain vast riches, hence 
his majesty is sending troops and cruisers out 
to protect this territory, A great many of his 
majesty's subjects favor a democratic form 
of government and both Chili and Peru are 
sending spies into our midst to stir up a rev- 
olution." 

"Do you think this will ever be effected 

*Thi8 event occurred about a year later, when at the 
battle of Miraflores the allied armies were completely de- 
feated by the Chilians. 

5 
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Senor?" 1 asked, 

**Indeed, no!" he cried, **His Majosty could 
crush such a movement at a blow." 

'*What influence will the Chili-Peruvian war 
have in Brazil?" 

**It will result in the control of all the dis- 
puted territory lying west of the Rio Pur us, 
Peru will be so weakened in this war that she 
will offer no resistance.'' 

**Is this Chilian move a menace to Brazil?" 

*'Yes, but what will it benefit her; we can 
put out a fleet powerful enough to destroy her 
entire navy in a few weeks. Ah, Senor we 
have the power!'' 

**What of this cruiser on your waters now? 
Do you think she will molest us or any of 
his majesty's subjects?" 

'•I know she will," he replied, *^she has al- 
ready shown a hostility by passing over our 
waters. The Chilidns are very intrepid," 

'*Where do you think these vessels are now?'^ 

**They are surely noar the mouth of Rio Ma- 
deira, I have been so informed, and I ara a 
loggerhead if we don't come in contact with 
the daring devils bei'o re we reach the Madeira." 

*'What manner of craft is she?" 

**The cruiser is unprotected and carries ten 
guns, the gunboat is a rotten crafl carrying 
eignt guns." 

*'Then we can lick 'em," cried Ned, '*8eo 
your vessel yonder i^ protected and carries 
twelve guns; this vesscj is shell proof and has 
eight guns, besides yours, which makes ten; 
let them come, and we'll show them what an 
American can do," 
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"Bag your game before you count it, 
Senor," replied tlie Don, *'the Chilians may 
surprise you; they are perfect dare-devils and 
light like demons.'* 

**Then you think that we will meet no mean 
foe," I replied, "and such may be the case. 
Jack help Tom clear our deck for action; 
Senor Lucio, airange your men in order; signal 
yonder gunboat to clear and be prepared for 
the encounter.*' 

These orders were carried out. Every plate 
of armor and every gun was put in place and 
every man was assigned to certain posts of 
action. It was a great surprise to Don Lucio 
to note the changes in our ship as the orders 
were cai-ried out, He had never dreamed that 
our vessel was armored nor was he aware of 
the fact that we carried heavy guns or a ram, 
and it astonished him to see the revolving tur- 
ret of four guns hoisted into position. He had 
believed our vessel to be unprotected and with- 
out arms. Now he was amazed at the wonder- 
ful transformation, and he was delighted to 
know that we carried ten guns of modern make. 
Even to our countrymen, the make up of this 
old schooner, would be new and novel, for its 
like never floated on any sea. No one but a 
bold, inventive buccaneer would ever have 
thought of constructing such a ship. The mod- 
ern improvements — the new guns and turret — 
had been put in the same manner of secrecy 
as the original, and when fully trimmed for 
action the vessel was equal to any ship of its 
class afloat. 
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Two more days passed and yet, there was no 
sign of the enemy; and, on the eve of the third 
day, he was not in sight; but all felt that we 
would soon meet him. On retiring for the 
night on this day I summoned Jack, Ned and 
Tom to my cabin for a private consultation. 
We all agreed that it would be best to do battle 
with the Chilians at the first show of hostilities. 
Indeed I believe, evpn now, that we tvere eager 
for a spat of some kind, in order to arouse our 
spirits for our further travels. 1 am certain that 
I was eager to engage the Chilian, and I think 
all the rest were in the same mood, although 
Ned now denies his eagerness to fight the 
stranger. 

"Lads," I said, as all were about to retire, 
"I have here six complete suits of plate and 
link armor that once belonged to Captain Thome, 
and I want each one of us to wear a suit of 
it constantly from this night on, what say you 
Tom?" 

'*AeCap'n," he replied; "thea be one that la 
have worn before, ganc: it me now." 

*'So you have Tom, bring forth yonder locker, 
take your mail and fit a suit of it to each of us; 
put it on Ned." 

And we all tit upon us the shirts and coats of 
steel. Captain Thome's own suit tit Jack excel- 
lently and he resembled a knight-errant of 
old, as he st(X>d, erect and tall, in his heavy 
Ateel. 

**It is lucky j^ou thought of this Roger, "he 
said, "it may save us many a wound, or even 
death itself." 

•'This helmet will save my scalp, I know, "cried 
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Ned, who was greatly elated over his coat of mail. 

•*Your scalp is not worth saving, you little 
vixen," laughed Jack, in which we all joined. 

After selecting and fitting our armor, we re- 
tired for the night, and fell into slumbers, 

dreaming of great battles, heroic deeds, mon- 
sters and of the mysterious country hidden in 
the mountains. 

* 'Now came still evening on, and the twilight gray, 

Had in her sober living, all things clad: 
Silence accompany 'd: for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were gone, all but the wakeful nightingale." 

—Shakespeare, 









CHAPTER FOUR. 

THE BATTLE ON THE AMAZON. 

I slept the sleep of the just. We were 
steaming up the river at full speed, and we 
hoped that by morning the Madeira would 
be reached. Towards midnight I awoke, and 
the vessel had come to almost a dead stand, 
and there was shouting and hurrying back and 
forth upon the deck. I hastily clasped the 
suit of mail about me, dressed and hurried 
aloft. Men were running about in confusion, 
some were at the guns, some were gathering 
arms and munitions; and others, among the 
Brazilians, were shouting, cursing, and gestu- 
lating wildly. As I appeared on deck, Senor 
Lucio joined me, exclaiming, 

**Si, see Senor! they are coming, — the Chili- 
ans!" 

38 
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I glanced up the river and to my astonish- 
ment, 1 saw a massive cruiser several hun- 
dred yards away, bearing down upon us. The 
Imperial gunboat had, on sight of the cruiser, 
slowed up and was now floating along our 
starboard wish ports open and decks cleared* 

^'VVill she fight us, Senor?" I asked. 

'*She will, Senor Roger," he answered, "see 
her ports are open and her guns in position; 

I am expecting a shot from her at any mo- 
ment. " 

**Clear away, lads, make ready for action" I 
called to the sailors. **It is as you say, Don 
Lucio, she will attack us; get your men and 
guns in position, let all wear broad-swords; 
clear away, lads, there is mischief in yonder 
craft. To your posts all." 

**Aye, aye, sir!" cried a hundred eager voices, 
as they hastened to ob3y the command. 

**Jack, take command of the port turret 
guns; Ned, you take charge of the star-board 
broadside. Tom will manage the forward tur- 
ret: be firm and make every shot tell." 

"Aye, aye, sir!" they returned. **You may de- 
pend on us Cap'n" called Ned, as he stepped 
to his post, **and see if we don't make it so 

hot for yooder vessel that she will regret 
ever being born." 

Whereupon we all shouted with laughter. I 
said all, but there was one exception, Don 
Lucio. He failed to see any fun in the birth 
of such a formidable enemy that was bearing 

*We presume that it was a very bright moon-light night. 
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down upon us, but between his clinched teeth 
he muttered, that "yonder vessel was no tink- 
ling toy but a damned, living reality." 

*'Senor Edward," he continued, "will see 
some hard fighting before yon cruiser draws 
her colors. Those Chilians are devils in bat- 
tle — look out for fun if she boards us." 

"Which she is not likely to do," retorted 
Ned. 

"See, see!" cried Jack, "she is heaving port; 
no, she is moving upon our gunboat." 

'^he will fall astern and seek to ram us, 
senor Roger," said Don Lucio, "look out live- 
Ivr." 

"Lively men, port about," I ordered; then 
I called from the trumpet co the j^unboat, 
"keep full port broadside upon her, fall backl" 

The cruiser was now bearing upon us slow- 
ly but surely, and the next few moments 

would bring the crisis. I had taken my stand 
on the bridge where I had direct command of 
the ship and communication with the engine 
rooms below. A series of signals had been 
arranged, by means of electric bells, and I 
could direct the movement of our vessel as I 
pleased, and I could also note the movements 
of the vessels about us. Our vessel had come 
to a dead stand, but when the cruiser began 
to flank us, I signaled the engineer to throw 
on steam, and the pilot to port her. The 

Bescue swung round, rotating backward at full 
speed. The cruiser noted our move and in- 
stantly steamed full upon our port. 
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We awaited with anxiety her next move. 
Evidently she was avoiding our broadside. I 
signaled for more steam and forward motion, 
and instantly the schooner shot forward direct- 
ly towards the cruiser. We were now within 
eight hundred yards of her stem, it being my 
intention, in case of hostilities, to run direct- 
ly under her prows and pour a full broadside 
into her. In this she sought to checkmate lis, 
but to no avail. 

Everything was now as still as death. No 
words were spoken, and nothing save the throb- 
bing of the engines and splash of the waters 
broke the silence. Every eye was riveted on 
the cruiser. Don Lucio noted every move 
ment, and perceiving my intentions of run- 
ning under the prows of the cruiser came 
forward and said, 

''Holy Virgin, senor, check up this mad 
course, or you'll ram into her." 

"So I will," I replied cooly, "if she does not 
clear our vray." 

"Heavens man! you will sink your own ves- 
sel, and all aboard if you do. 

"I will sink Aer first,*' I replied, pointing to- 
ward the now motionless cruiser. '*To your 
post, man; see, she signals, slow up, port 
about* Look out, she is going to fire!" 

"She is, she is!" he cried, "look out!" 

At this moment I signaled, 'reversed steam, 
port' and instantly we plunged heavily port 
round and steamed back. The action of the 
ship was so sudden that the men were all 
thrown upon the deck. But that action saved 

6 
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oui vessel from being swept by the shot from 
the cruiser that now came hissing across the 
v^aters. The glaring missil, well aimed at our 
vessel, sped across our bows and plunged 
madly into the waters beyond us. This shot 
was followed by another which went crashing 
through the masts and shrouds above us, the 
men on the cruiser shouting lustily as the 
shell bursted over us. 

The time for action had come. I signaled 
for steam dead ahead, then called out to the 
men at the guns, 

''Guns in position, sweep her deck full 
broadside^ aim, fire!" 

We were now well on her port side, and 
noting our latest manoeuver, she swung round 
to give us her stem, but the movement was 
made to late. Pour of our eight pounders 
belched forth their death dealing shells, and 
the two cannons from Don IjucIo's quarter 
boomed out at tiae same instant, lighting up 
the waters. So great was the concussion of 
this terrific simultaneous fire that the ship 
seemed to leap from the water, and every man 
on board was thrown to the deck. 

Every shot of that terrible volley struck the 
cruiser, some of the shells exploding on her 
decks. It was evident that we had crippled 
her, and for a moment it seemed that she 
would go down. But cmly for a moment, then 
she steadied, swung round and began to move 
a^ay. We followed up our advantage and mov- 
ed after her, The Brasalian gunboat closed in 
upon her and the shots from our ships did ex- 
cellent work. The Chilian now opened a t<M'ri- 
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fic fire upon us^ but her shots fell wide of the 
mark, and did us little harra. But the victory 
was not yet ours. We were now in full chase 
and were rapidly gaining on our adversary, 
when a new danger confronted us. Par up 
the I'iver could be seen some long dark object 
moving towards us. We all realized that this 
was the Chilian gunboat coming to the rescue. 
She was at tirst hardly perceivable, but the 
powerful search light on our vessel plainly out- 
lined the long, dark sides of the craft. We 
checked o^r* sp^ed and held a council, agree- 
ing that it would be best to await her. She 
was now coming rapidly clown the river and 
the tiro Hew from her red funnels in streaks; 
her pf)rts were closed and not a light flashed 
from her deckj^; not a man or gun was visible 
and it was evident that she was a powerful 
vessel. As she crept nearer and nearer to us 
through the black waters, a death like silence 
prevailed and not a njan dared speak, all gazing 
as if transfixed, upon the powerful and gloomy 
sliip, fearing that, in this new enemy we would 
meet a determined and powerful foe. The 
Chilifin cruiser was speedily withdrawing from 
our lar-board side and was making for the 
ponderous vessel in our front. That they were 
confederates could no longer be doubted, al- 
though we could not make out the stranger's 
color. Tliis filled us with alarm and another 
council was held, all agreeing: that if this new 
fnemy was wlr^t she appeared, she was a 
povverful and armored monitor carrying many 
guns and hundreds of men and if such was 
the case we could scarcely hope to match her 
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in the conflict She exchanged signals with 
the cruiser and came on seemingly bent on our 
capture or destruction, which she came near 
accomplishing. The suspense on our part was 
growing oppressive. That it would take quick 
and decisive action to meet such a foe was 
apparent. 

''In the name of all the saints, Senor Evans/' 
cried Don Lucio approaching my side, ''what is 
to be done?" 

**Pight her," I replied as cooly as possible, 
"there is no way to escape unless we surrend* 
er, which I object to; heaven only knows what 
the result will be " 

"She is a powerful craft," said 'ack as he 
joined us, "and I think we will have V> both 
fight and run." 

"You are right Jack," I returned, "we will 
have to fight and run and run and fight, and 
even then we may not escape her. Go to your 
posts, hoist the two twelve pounders on the 
fore-deck, make everything ready and we will 
give her a warm reception." 

"Aye, aye sir," cried Ned, "and we will find 
out what sort of metal she's made of. " 

"If they dont try our metal first sir,'' I re- 
plied. 'To your duty now. Senor, post your 
men on the quarter-deck and train your guns 
on yonder bulk, and see to it that each of 
your men wears two revolvers in additicm to 
side arms, and in the event we are boarded 
hew them down without mercy^ I will steer 
the vessel and keep up signals with our gun- 
boat; have no* fears and we may yet elude her.-' 

After giving: these brief orders, I signaled 
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our gunboat to join in close to us and pull 
ahead, keeping a full broadside towards 
the enemy. Our vessel was now under 
Way, and every rcan stood at his post await- 
ing, with bated breath, the action of the 
enemy. As our vessels moved over the water 
the gigantic craft in our fore slacked speed, 
threw open her numerous ports, from which 
dazzling streaks of light shot across the water^ 
and her powerful search-light was throvnr 
directly across our vessels. We expected a 
shot from her at any moment We were now 
under full steam, and were passing her lar- 
board side. I signaled for more steam. The 
Vessel shot forward with renewed energy 
making at least twenty knots an hour. Our 
engineer realized our perilous situation and he 
Was crowding the furnaces to their utmost. 
So sudden and swift was this last move that 
we were now clear of the war-ship's lar-board 
side, and for the moment she lost our position. 
This danger was averted, and we were for the 
time safe. It was my intention to pass the 
cruiser, by running close in, on her lar-board 
side, thus avoiding her lights, hoping thereby 
to escape her fire and probably to elude her in 
the darkness altogether. But such was not to 
be the case. Our gunboat could not keep our 
terrific speed and fell far behind, thus giving 
the Chilians the advantage. We were compels 
ed to slack up in order for the gunboat to re- 
join us. The Chilian now located u^, and to 
add to our peril she was soon joined by the 
cruiser. Our position was becoming perilous 
and there was no alternative but to fight (^ 
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surrender, Our heaviest guns and armor plate 
was in our stem, and our stern, which was 
almost unprotected was now facing the Chilians. 
I signaled for the ship to right about and face 
the enemy. This order was carried out before 
the enemy detected the manoeuver, and we were 
now facing them with a fulJ broadside. I then 
signaled to reverse and put on full steam and 
proceed up the river. We now had them at ad- 
ya^tage should they close in and we hoj)ed yet 
to escape their vigilance. But such was not 
Uieir intentions; for suddenly and without 
warning there came a tremendous roar from 
her. sides, and the blazing balls came whizzing 
oyer the water in our wake, but luckily none of 
them hit us. 

The enemy now put on full steam and bore 
down upon us. The time for action had 
come, and we must fight and win or perish. 
Don Lucio was thoroughly an»used at the 
audacity of the Chilians, and was anxious to 
begin the battle. So were all aboard both ou7- 
vessels. 

"Senor Evans," he cried, '^must we give 
them our broadside?" 

**Wait one moment," I replied. '*sho will soon 
be nearer us and in better position f«)r our 
shots to sweep her." 

.*'Byallthe saints in Heaven." he returned 
fiercely, **you would await your own destruc- 
tion!" 

"By Heavens, Roger," called Jack, *'it is 
ruinous to delay longer, give her a shot." 

**Be nae sae hasty, lads, "broke in Tom calm- 
ly, **Roger be commander here, heed him an 
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la be sworn he nae best." 

"You are right. Tom," I said quietly enough, 
*'I will give the word when the time comes to 
fire; to your posts; guard there; make ready; 
position, full broadside — fire!" 

The opportunity to strike home had come. 
The Chilians were now within a cable's length 
of us and for some purpose the cruiser had re- 
versed and pulled alongside of us, and the 
monitor was directly on our stem and every 
shot from our guns hit the mark. Our gun- 
boat now opened tire and the battle became 
general. Shots were rapidly exchanged 
and the clank of arms and shouts of men could 
be heard above the din of the conflict. As yet 
our vessel had not been struck by any danger- 
ous shot, but the missils from the enemy were 
pouring against her sides or plunging madly 
across the decks and hissing wildly through 
the spars and masts. But we were laboring 
under great disadvantage, our vessel was bear- 
ing the brunt of the conflict. I knew that un- 
less we made some decided move soon a shot 
would f nd some fatal spot and sink us. I de- 
cided to put a speedy end to the unequal con- 
test or perish in the attempt. Before acting 
on the resolution i'ormed in my mind I called 
Jack and Tom to me. 

"What is it Roerer?" Jack asked as he came 
up. 

"I mean to ram yonder vessel. Tom see that 

the machine is properly adjusted; Jack you 

and Ned post your men aft and train your 

guns on the enemy, fire when your chance 

comes; post Don Lucio star-board and stern, 
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prepare for the worst if we are boarded. Away 
now and Heaven protect you this night." 

"Your command shall be obeyed, dear Roger," 
cried Jack, grasping my hand, **it is the only 
move we can make, if we go down — fare-well!" 

"la be wi* ye unto the last Roger," called 
Tom, as he left for his post, "an' thae it be to 
face the deil hissael la be wi' ye to conquer 
heal — mon dieu!" 

"Pare- well, my friends, we lose all or gain 
all by this one last desperate move; be on your 
guard in the event that we do not go down 
and are boarded." 

'T?rust us for that Roger," replied Jack. 
And each of them grasped my hands and hur- 
ried away to carry out my instructions. 

Meanwhile the battle was going on about us 
and the shot and shells were whizzing and 
bursting on every side, illuminating the waters 
and lighting up the heavens. Don Lucio and 
his men were bearing up bravely under tho 
heavy fire and I felt that it would not be best 
to make known to them my intentions. Act- 
ing now upon my final plans, I ordered the 
engines to steam up and reverse. She now 
began to back up the river slowly, then came 
to a dead stand. Then I signaled below, "all 
right! move forward; lar-broad: full steam 
straight ahead." The vessel plunged forward 
heavily, then righted about and shot through 
the waters like a meteor. The enemy perceiv- 
ed our movement, flashed signals, drawing 
nearer to each other. Fearing a crush if we 
were caught between the enemy's vessels, we 
tacked about and I signaled for more steam. 
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Our engines were pressed to their utmost ca- 
pacity, the vessel plunging forward at a terrific 
rate. Firing from all sides had now ceased, all 
perceiving our purpose, left their posts and 
waited in breathless expectation for the terrific 
shock. We ran directly between the enemy 
cutting off their fire. Taking advantage of this 
position, I called out to the men at the guns, 

^'Give the brig a broadside, port guns sweep 
the deck of the cruiser, quick; fire!" 

"Aye, eye, sir," came eager response. Im- 
mediately every gun on our ship poured out 
a, tremendous shower of shell and shot into our 
enemy's sides. The gunboat also delivered a 
murderous broadside into the cruiser. The 
cruiser began to withdraw slowly, evidently 
fatally crippled. I ordered more steam and 
struck out for the monitor with doubled speed. 
When within a cable's length of her we gave 
her another broadside. Then in the next in- 
stant our ram struck her just below the water's 
edge and we crashed violently into her side. 
Just as she struck, I signaled, "Reverse; stern 
about," and then I fell with a crush to the 
deck and all for an ins bant became blank. For 
several seconds I lay prostrate and senseless 
on the floor, unable to regain my feet or recall 
what had happened. When I recovered suffici- 
ently to realize what was going on, I seized the 
signal bell and rang "Back out, and slowdown." 
Our engineer, who was an old seaman, faintly 
responded,, "reversed steam on." Then in a 
few moments more "slowing up," The old tar, 
when he realized what was coming, when we 

7 
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rammed the brig, had held on to the throttle 
until the crash came, then he threw off all his 
steam and fell to the floor, thus escaping the 
terrible jar that had upset the rest of us. 
When I signaled for reverse steam he was on 
his feet in an instant, grasped the lever and 
reversed his machine. The vessel backed away 
slowly. Seeing that all was well, I hastened 
to the deck to look after my companions, fear- 
ing that some of them might have been serious- 
ly injured in the terrific concussion, or carried 
overboard. The vessel was trembling and rock- 
ing uneasily. Spars and masts were scattered 
about the deck in confusion, men were crying 
and groaning on every hand and it seemed that 
my worst fears were realized. 

I hurried forward to the post consigned to 
my friends. Jack was already on his feet, 
rescuing a sailor who was pinned to the deck 
by a broken mast. Other seamen about us 
were crying for help but I hurried by them 
to where Tom and Ned had been stationed. 
Neither of them was to be seen. 

'Tom, Ned!" I cried, "where are you?" 

"Here, Roger," came a feeble voice, "here 
am I." 

It was Ned's voice, but I could not, for the 
life of me, locate bim. 

"Where, my boy?" I called, "wtiat has hap 
pened?'' 

"Here, Roger," he returned faintly, "over the 
lar-board tafF-raiL" 

I hastened to the spot and sure enough there 
he was, pinned between two masts, suspende^i 
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over the waters. 

*'Hold fast a moment, and I wUi pull you 
off." 

I caJled Jack to my assistance and between 
us we succeeded in hauling him off. He was 
badly hurt and Jack carried him below to 
dress his wounds. 

I hurried away to look for Tom. The work 
of rescue was now becoming general and one 
by one the imprisoned and wounded men were 
being released and carried below, but as yet no 
one had seen Tom. 

As I have said before, no one save Tom and 

Jack knew what was going to happen until our 

vessel struck the enemy. Tom was at the 
stern when the crash came. 

Now, when the people on the Chilian saw that 
we were going to ram her, a guard of thirty 
men was stationed at the side of our thrust, 
and were ordered to board us, which they did. 
Most or our men were lar-board, star-board 
and st^m when the crash came and only Tom 
was astern. Tom, seeing the Chilians puspose 
to board us, drew his blade and tried to beat 
the guard back, but he, too, toppled over at 
the general shock and the Chilian guard tumbl- 
ed over the taffrail, in confusion, upon him. 
So great was the confusion after the shock 
that none of us were aware of what had occur- 
ed, and so intent had we been in rescuing our 
own men in the few moments succeeding, that 
none of us were aware of the fact that we had 
been boarded. In fact such an idea was forei^ 
to myself as well as to Don Lucio and the 
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Others. When I approached the stern in search 
of Tom, I had no other thought but that the 
forms, huddled together in the stern, were our 
own men until I heard the startling cry from 
their midst, as I approac^hed, 

"Viva, la ChUi! viva, la Chili!" 

Their cry was echoed from the warship, 
which was standing nearby. Taking the situa- 
tion at a glance, I called to them to surrender. 
But they had no intentions of doing this and 
drawing their blades, they rushed towards me 
crying, 

"Viva la Chili; down with the Imperial ty- 
rants!" 

I snatched my blade from its sheath and a re- 
volver from my belt, presented them at the on- 
coming mob and again ordered them to surrend- 
er, but they came rushing on and 1 opened 
Are upon them, bringing down a man at each 
shot. When all the chambers of my piece 
were emptied I fell back, hewing away at them 
with my sabre. Don Lucio hearing the firing 
and guessing the cause, came up with a detach- 
ment of his men to my rescue. I was almost 
surrounded and had it not been for my stout 
helmet and coat of steel, I would liav<i been 
finished in short order by these ferocious de- 
mons. With a wild shout Don Lucio and his 
men fell upon th«^m and the uproar b»icamo 
general. Our own men now came up and join- 
ed in the conflict, beating the Chilians back to 
the sides of the vessel. Men were fighting 
and falling all about me, and it was evident 
that the enemy was getting the worst of it. 
Jack, hearing the tumult, rushed upon deck 
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and fell uix>n the mob dealing out such terri- 
fic blows right and left that the Chilians b^gan 
to cry for quarter. 

"No quarter for a dog of a Chilian," cried 
Don Lucio, falling upon them with renewed 
energy. 

Ten of them were now dead upon the deck 
and a dozen others wounded. They now be- 
came panic stricken, some even jumping over- 
board to escape the ponderous blows of the 
enraged Brazilians. Jack withdrew from the un- 
equal contest and we awaited the action of 
Don Lucio and his men. Seeing that he was 
bent on the utter destruction of the now re- 
sistless Chilians, I approached him saying, 

"Desist, Don Lucio, and make them prison- 
ers; it is inhuman to hew down unresisting 



men." 



"The devil man, they would have murdered 
us, down with the last man of them. Viva 
Brazil, viva la Emperor!" he cried and fell up- 
on them again. 

"Stop Don Lucio!" thundered Jack now 
aroused at such barbarism, "stop or by heav- 
ens you will have me to fight!" 

"Come on then, you loony lout," cried Don 
Lucio, in a furious passion, "and I will learn 
you how to interfere with other peo- 
ple's business. On, men, on; down with the 
devils; on, on; no quarter!" 

Both men were thoroughly aroused. Don 
Lucio made a vicic'US thrust at Jack, but the 
latter parried the blow and stood on the" de- 
fensive. Seeing that something must be done 
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to stop this needless combat, I stepped be- 
tween the two men exclaiming, 

''Fie Jack; for shame Don Lucio, desist in 
this useless broil and be men. Jack, put np 
your blade; Don Lucio curb your passion and 
sheathe your sword; call off your men, desist 
I command you!" 

Don Lucio dropped his blade, grasped Jack's 
hand, begged his pardon, which was well, for 
he would have been no match for the powerful 
man before him. 

"Viva la Brazil, viva la Americans/' he cried, 
"CaU back my men, fall back!" 

Thus ended this delicate broil. The few re- 
maining Chilians were made prisoners and 
stowed in the hold. The task of clearing the 
deck was now begun. The wounded were 
being cared for and the dead heaved over- 
board. While this work was going on, I was 
searching for Tom. 

Poor old Tom, I found him at last lying be- 
neath a heap of dead and wounded Chilians, 
covered with dirt and blood. He was wound- 
ed in a dozen plases and was almost dead. I 
carried him to the Cabin, where I dressed his 
wounds and nourished him with wine. When 
he had somewhat revived, I left him in Ned's 
care and went upon the deck. We were steam- 
ing slowly up the river. 

But what a condition our ship was in. The 
masts and shrouds were a complete wreck and 
the decks were badly shattered. At least half our 
men had been killed or wounded in the con- 
flict. The work of clearing the wreckage was 
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Still going on. The Brazilian ganboat was 
standing down the river, near the scene of the 
battle, and was throwing an occasional shot in- 
to the now silenced cruiser, which was going 
down. The monitor, too seemed to be settling. 
Boats, filled with men, were being lowered from 
her sides. Our desperate thrust against 
her side was her death blow. Our ganboat 
now advanced upon the ships, picking up the 
scattered boats and making their occupants 
prisoners. 

''What has been the result?'* asked Jack as 
he joined me on the fore deck« 

'*The cruiser is sinking and the brig is bad- 
ly crippled," I replied, "see our gunboat is 
picking up the scattered men." 

''They are done for then and are not likely 
to renew the attack. " 

"Sardly; see, see ,the brig is on fire!" 

"She is, she is; and heavens, many of her 
men are yet on board; her magazmes are on 
fire; look out!'' 

"By Saint Jago, Senor, that is a fearful 
sight," exclaimed Don Lucio, who joined us. 

''Down men, down for your lives," I cried, 
"she is going to explode!" As I called out, 
a great sheet of flame flashed into the air, light- 
ing the heavens. This was immediately follow- 
ed by a tremendous roar and a violent shak- 
ing of the waters. Masts, guns, men and 
wreckage shot up into the air, then came 
crashing into the waters about us. The ves- 
sel settled on her beam ends and disappeared 
beneath the water. The cruiser, now desert- 
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ed, quickly followed her companion, and as 
her bulk sank, we shouted one long triumph- 
ant shout of victory. 

We now steamed back to aid the gunboat in 
picking up the stragglers from the enemy's 
sunken vessels, and in the course of an hour 
this work was finished. It was a glorious 
victory— a cruiser sunk, a brig blowed up and 
over a hundred men captured! But what had 
been the cost? We had lost on both vessels 
fifty men, our vessel was barely able to float 
and the gunboat was badly crippled. I have 
seen many a sea fight in my day, but the 
thoughts of this last one makes me shudder, 
even at this day. But it is all o^er now, and I 
am content in my distant refuge and I shall 
never see its likes again. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

ON THK MADEIRA.— ACROSS THE PLAINS OF ITRB. 

Morning had now come, and, after restoring 
order upon our shattered decks as well as 
possible, we resumed our journey up the 
Amazon. At noon we steamed into the beau- 
tiful Madeira. Our wounded were cared for 
and doing well; our dead were placed away in 
the stateroom where they were to remain until 
we reached Crato, where they would be buried. 
Tom, under the good offices of Ned and the 
steward, was rapidly recovering from his in- 
juries and promised to report for duty in a 
few days. In our shattered and crippled con- 
dition we made but slow progress on the 
placid Madeira, but at the end of the sixth 
day from our encounter with the Chilians, we 
steamed into port at Crato, a worn and woe- 
begone lot of men. Tom was able now to be 
on duty, as of old, and it did him good to see 
us alive and weU. 

We were given a hearty welcome at Crato, 
for the news of our victory over the Chilians 

8 
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had preceded us. The people turned out eii 
masse to applaud and honor us. Our dead 
were buried with due respect and ceremonies 
liy the enthusiastic Catholic people. Our every 
want was attended to. The prisoners were 
taken to the castle El MorrOj and Don Lucio's 
company was posted on the fortifications of 
the city. The gunboat was moored at the 
wharf, where she was to undergo repairs. 
Our own vessel was thoroughly repaired and 
our missing sailors replaced by Brazilian sea- 
men. After a delay of two months, we were 
again ready to put to sea — or river in this 
case, and on the 16th day of January 1880, we 
resumed pur journey. Our departure irom 
Crato was heralded with a general firing of 
guns and shouting of the people, which re- 
sembled more a triumph than the exit of a 
half a dozen wandering adventurers. 

So thrilling and dangerous had been our 
voyage thus far that we had but little oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the beautiful and novel scenes 
of the country in which we were traveliric:. 
Along the enchanting banks of the Madeira 
river, and, indeed, far back to ihe low line of 
hills in the distance, stretched vast forests 
and endless wastes of tropical vegetation. 
Here are found the India-rubber trees, rose- 
wood, cocoa, cinchona, coca, palm, cinnamon, 
orange and figs interlaced with tropical vines 
and plants in endless variety. • Tbese vast 
forest-junsrles are so dense and .interwoven 
that an object cannot be seen ten paces away 
and for one to become lost in the interior, all 
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hopes of escape must soon be abaadoned. 
These millions of acres of boundless forests 
are filled with almost every species of wild 
animals known to the American continent. 
Thousands upon thousands of monkeys and 
apes congregate along the riverside and keep 
up such B, chattering, that a human voice can- 
not be distinguished fifty yards away, These 
monkeys dread the water, and here I saw for 
the first time, a living monkey bridge, of 
which I had heard and read so much about. When 
a multitude of monkeys wish to cross one of 
the smaller streams, they assemble along its 
banks and one of the strongest will scale a 
tall tree, wrap its tail and hind legs about an 
overhanging branch and begin to swing. 
Then another will slide down this one's back, 
lock his legs and tail about it's neck, swing- 
ing all the while; this one is followed by an- 
other, and another and so on, until a long, 
living, swinging chain is formed. When satis- 
fied the chain is long enough to reach across 
the stream, the motion of the swinging pro- 
cess is increased until finally the lower monk- 
ey succeeds in grabbing a high branch on the 
opposite side. He then crawls up the tree to 
the proper distance and the bridge is made, over 
which all the other monkeys safely pass. 
Then comes the most inspiring movement of 
all. When all are over the old ape hanging to 
the tree on the opposite bank, lets his -hold go 
and down goes the chain-bridge, landing 
safely on the other shore. 

Here, too, is found all kinds of insects and 
poisonous reptiles. It is the home of the 
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dAngeroas Boa constrictor, whose length often 
runs to one hundred feet. On the rolling plains 
beyond is the home of the Ant-eater, and in the 
depths of the forest may be heard tha miscel 
laneous cries of wild- cats, panthers, jaguars 
and other ferocious beasts. The myriad of 
insects that swarm along the river makes life 
miserable. The crab-like mosquitoes are as 
large as gad-flies and they can extract one's 
blood through a shirt of steel. The beauties 
of this uninhabitated and unexplored land all 
vanUh into chaoi when one must be at contin- 
ual warefare with the pests that inhabit its 
virgin forests. 

Sere, too, the mighty Condor of the Andes 
swoops down into the unbroken forest and 
preys upon the beasts of its choice. This 
bird, the greatest of earth, is one to be ad- 
mired in her lofty flights^ and dreaded with 
awe when brought in close contact. She has 
been seen carrying off children and even men 
and women in her mighty talons. This is a 
wonderful region, abounding in vast stores of 
riches which only await the coming of civiliza- 
tion to gather them. Will man ever conquer 
this vast, wild, fertile region and bring it with- 
in the limits of civilization? I doubt it; vet 
this vast storehouse of wealth is a tempting 
bait, in full view and within easy grasp of the 
restless overflowing nations of the world. 

I will leave this subject for future ages to 
settle and return to my story. We were now, 
ascending the Madeira, and our voyage would 
soon come to an end. Our objective point was 
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Salado, a mission around which a small settle* 
ment had grown, situated on the Rio Mac- 

habo twenty leagues abotre its junction with 
the Madeira, Six days after leaving CSrato we 
steamed into Bio Maehabo and arrived at Sala- 
do a few hours later. Now Salado* is the last 
post of civilization between Crato and the Geral 
mountains. To over scrupulous people, even 
here civilization would seem like barbarism. 
But it is at least a stopping place. Perhaps to 
some lone, lost wanderer a haven of rest The 
only building of any note is the station chapel, 
built perhaps a hundred years ago by some 
devout mission CSatholic priest, in which were 
to be gathered the wild jewels of the sur- 
rounding forests. Tbia house was built of 
stone and mud and was about forty feet 
square with a flat, thatched roof, Adjoining 
were several smaller houses of wood and stone. 
Scattered about were a few tumbled down 
huts, better fit for the abode of beasts than 
human beings. But however humble the sur- 
roundings, here we found a refuge. 

As a matter of respect and courtesy, Don 
Lucio had come this far with us, and he prov- 
ed to bf^ a great help to us in securing guides 
and ad( itional transportation. When the Fath- 
er of the station was made acquainted with 
our history and our mission, he made us wel- 
come in his humble abode. 

'*He who strikes in defense of His Majesty," 

*Tliis old mission is now deserted and in ruins and 
the old chapel serves only as a den for beasts. Few 
boats rarely ascend the river this far now. 
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he said, '"is my bosom friend; you are wel- 
come to Salado." 

"Thank you, kind Father," 1 replied, "It 
does us good to know that we have such a 
friend." 

"My mission is for good,'' he returned with 
solemnity, "I have lived a long life and have 
mingled with all classes of men. The wild 
savages, that roams the vast forests, come to 
me for instruction; I have been confessor to 
nobles, princes and kings, yet I have never 
misjudged man. Wherever I meet man I 
know him; my criterion is judgement; I know 
you; I am satisfied." 

"Reverend Father we know you are a good 
and noble man and you have otir undying 
gratitude for your hospitality, and we feel 
that you will render us all the aid in your 
power to help us in our great undertaking." 

"I will," he replied, crossing himself; "I will 
for the cause of Christ; follow me." 

We followed him into his humble abode, 
where he offered us such food and refresh- 
ments as were at his command. He was a flu- 
ent talker and while seated around his board, 
I made known to him the purpose of our journ- 
ey, and described to him, as best I could, the 
great country to which we were going. I told 
him of the chart and how, by chance, it came 
into our possession. As I revealed all this to 
him, a smile lit up his stolid face, as I pro- 
ceeded his face grew brighter and his eyes 
sparkled, when I finished the story he turned 
and called out, 

"Sebastian, Sebastian! come here!" 
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Immediately a youth, of indian extraction, 
appeared, and Father Mileno whispered some- 
thing in his ear and bade him depart saying, 

^'Hasten Deigo, and return to me at once," 
then turning to us he continued, "Forgive me, 
my sons, for my presumption upon your pa- 
tience, "for this is a matter that may benefit 
you." 

"Anything that you do will be received in 
good faith on our part," replied Jack wonder- 
ingly. 

"Yes, yes, good Father," chorused the rest 
of us, "we have explicit confidence in your 
good offices." 

"I will not keep you long in suspense," he 
replied, "this matter is of great importance. 
Here is Deigo now; what news Deigo?" 

"The Senor Hernando will come at once. 
Father," replied the youth bowing and crossing 
himself. 

"T?is well; you may* retire Deigo." 

The lad disappeared and we waited with 
bated breath for the coming of Senor Hernando. 
We did not have to wait long, for in a few mo- 
ments after Deigo made his exit a man was 
ushered into the room. He was near seven 
feet in height, heavily built and straight as an 
irrow. A short thick beard covered his face, 
his eyes were jet black and deep set and his 
massive head was set squarely on his broad 
shoulders. His habit was simple; a long cloak 
fell from his shoulders to the ground, covering 
the whole exterior; a long heavy blade dangled 
at his side and he carried a forty-four caliber 
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express across the right shoulder. His head 
was covered with a cap made of panther skin 
and around his feet were &stened stout raw- 
hide sandals. A man of powerful physique, 
evidently half priest, half hunter, and of more 
than ordinary intellect. A strong, bold and 
dauntless man who dared traverse the wildest 
regions of earth. Such a man was Senor Her- 
nando. 

''I have come. Holy Father," he said in a 
deep voice mingled with tenderness and re- 
spect, ''what wouldest thou have of me?" 

"Come hither Senor," replied the priest, ''and 
thou shalt know what I would of thee." 

He drew nearer the priest's side, who whis- 
pered hurridly and excitedly in his ear. The 
whole aspect of Senor Hernando's face changed 
as the father concluded. They had withdrawn 
to a considerable distance from us, leaving us 
in a state of uneasy bewilderment. 

"What do they mean?" whispered Jack to 
me, "I like not their secret manner." 

"Have no fear," I replied, "it mast be some- 
thing concerning us; be patient and all will be 
made clear." 

"See what a cliaoge has come over yonder 

giant's face," whispered Ned, "Jehosephat! what 

a tower of streagth!" 

"flush!" I whispered, "they are coming." 
They now joined us and Senor Hernando 

turned to me and said, 

"Senor, I would be pleased to see the chart." 
I drew forth the case in which the chart was 

stored, took that precious document out and 
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handed it to him. He carefully unfolded it, 
glanced orer it rapidly, noting every line and 
angle, folded it and returned it to me saying, 

**It is the same; how came you by it?" 

I related to him the history of the chart, 
how, when dying, in the forests of the Amazon, 
Don Carlos had given the precious document to 
Tom, requesting him to preserve it; how the 
old Don had then died and was buried in the 
forest and how Tom had brought the script to 
me, relating the story and that now we were 
on a journey in quest of the great, unknown 
land it described. When I mentioned the death 
of Don Carlos, the Senor startled and great 
tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks, his 
bosom heaved with emotion and his massive 
frame trembled with grief. As this emotion 
passed away, he turned to us and cried out 
passionately, 

'Toor, poor Carlos what a life his has been; 
would that I could have been near him in his 
last hours; I loved him well!" 

^*You knew Don Carlos thenf-' I asked« 

'*Ah, indeed! he was my bosom companion^ 
Many a day and month have we tramped over 
the mounteins and plains together; he never 
rested content only when in the distant wilds. 
I was with him, far away yonder, when he 
saw the wonderful country beyond the Cordil- 
lera. But I saw it not, only he dared to mount 
the jagged heights, in spite of the guard, and 
catch a glimpse of the eldorado beyond. From that 
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one sweeping vision, he made the chart yon 
have. He tried to organize an expedition to re- 
tarn to the land, but it failed, no one believing 
his wonderful descriptions of the great coun- 
try, only I believed it" 

To us Senor Hernando's revelation was in- 
teresting. Jack and Ned were now thoroughly 
convinced of the existence of this unknown 
world. Up to this time none of them would 
believe in it, ridiculing me, all the while, as a 
fool chasing a phantom. I had, somehow, al- 
ways had faith in it, and I also believed that it 
was allotted to me to discover and enter the 
land. 

^'Senor Evans;" asked the priest after the 
conclusion of Senor Hernando's remarks, 
^'wouldst thou have this good man journey 
thither with thee?" 

"Gladly would I have him go," I replied, **it 
is fortunate that we met him. Gladly will we 
accept him as a fellow traveler and companion 
on this long and dangerous journey.'' 

"It is indeed a perilous journey," said Senor, 
"every league from here to that place js fraught 
with danger. But what brave man fears 
danger? Who, but those who persevere in the 
face of perils succeed?" 

"We fear no danger," said Jack warmly; we 
have but one purpose — that must be accom- 
plished, — and you, Senor, are the man among 
men, who can help us, Henceforth you are to 
be our friend and companion." And Jack 
seized the old hunter's hand and shook it 
warmly and so did the rest of us. 
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•Then prepare for the journey," the Senor 
replied, "for tomorrow at high-noon we start. 
Senor s adieu!" 

And so saying he left us. We retired early, 
much refreshed, and dreamed dreams of the 
beautiful valley with its great people, securely 
locked within snow-capped walls of mountain 
ranges. On the early morrow we set about the 
preparations for our overland journey. All the 
effects we wished to carry with us were taken 
from the Rescue and packed upon the backs of 
broncos that were secured by Senor Hernan- 
do and Father Melino. A heavy wagon drawn 
by four oxen, carried our provisions and camp- 
ing outfit. Tom looked on with stolid indiffer- 
ence as these preparations advanced. He was 
firm in his refusal to accompany us, nor could 
I much blame him, for now in addition to his 
years, he was still suffering from the wounds 
received in our engagement with the Chilians, 
besides he was not physically able to make the 
long journey. It grieved me to leave him be- 
hind, but I felt that he would be better off in 
his trusty old schooner. It was hard for lis 
to give him up, and when the time for part- 
ing came Jack and Ned wrung his hands, cast 
one last look about the schooner and hurried 
ashore. I know they cried like babies, when 
out of sight, but to this day they have never 
confessed to it. 

"Tom," I said when they were gone, "we 
must part now and perhaps forever. I have 
arranged everything at home. If we do not 
return within five years, you need not wait for 
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us longer; my will is made and in the erent 
W3 never return, you are well provided for. 
Return to our old home and care for uncle 
Harding; keep our Amy's grave green — have a 
care for yourself, my dear friend. Farewell 
and may God bless you.'' 

'^Havenae fears for me, lad," he answered, 
choking back the sobs that swelled in his 
throat, ''have a care for thine ain self. la will 
come hence for thee in two years, an' thae be 
nae here, la will seek thee out. Mon dieu, 
laddie!" 

And thus I left him; dear, dear old Tom; 
what a friend he has always been to me. His 
kindly old face will ever hold a place in my 
memory — the first, the best, the truest friend 
I have in this world. To me he has been a 
father, friend, counselor and protector, always 
ready to carry out my every wish and agree 
with me in all that I said or done. His vision 
is always before me now and to the day of my 
death I shall never forget him. Adieu, Tom;* 
my friend, my father, and may He who governs 
the universe, watch over thee, guiding thy 
foot-steps and mine until we shall meet 
again. Adieu. 

Our company was now made up and ready to 
start on the long journey. Senor Hernando 
said that at least six-hundred miles, through 
a wild and habitless region, must be traveled 
before we came to the border-land of the un- 
explored country. Our train consisted of one 
wagon, two yoke of cattle, two drivers, one 

cook, three men in charge of the pack animals, 
one servant each for Senor Hernando, Jack, Ned 
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and myself— fourteen men all told — all mount- 
ed and equipped for the journey. 

At noon we set out. When the houses in 
the village and the masts on our vessel disap- 
peared, the last view of civilization was lost to 
sight. We traveled at a goodly rate and at 
night-fall Salado was fully twenty-five miles 
behind us. The next day we reached an ele* 
vated plain where we, for the last time, had 
a view of Salado. The Bescue and the Brazil- 
ian gunboat were slowly steaming down the 
river. With the excellent field-glass I had 
brought with me, Tom could plainly be seen 
standing on the bridge of the vessel Evident- 
ly he, too, could see us through the ship's tele- 
scope, for he was waving his hands towards 
us. Dear old Tom. I knew he felt miserable 
or at least I know I did. But perhaps Tom 
did not care so much after all, for he loved 
the sea best, his faithful old schooner being 
his greatest treasure. I was only second in 
his affections anyway. He would load his be- 
loved vessel with cinnamon, rose-wood and 
other commercial articles from the Brazilian 
forests which would yield him a handsome 
profit, and tben he would make other voyages 
on other seas. What cared he for me and my 
South American adventures? He had been 
here before, he would propably come again. 
Poor, faithful old Tom. 

"And what about Tom?" inquired Ned as 
he dashed up beside me, '^are you going back 
after him; eh, Roger?" 

"Nothing Ned, nothing" I answered evasively. 
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"I was only wondering whether we should 
ever see him again." 

'Of course we will, Rog" he returned gaily, 
"why not? I verily believe you are home sick 
already. " 

'^Senor Roger can see the mists of time," 
said Senor Hernando coming up, ''he sees and 
knows, Senor." 

"Perhaps he does, Senor, " replied Ned testi- 
ly, "but I think it useless to borrow tomor- 
row's troubles. Ho, ho, Roger, cheer up! 
the wonderful eldorctdo will shine out before 
you ere many moons!" 

"So it will, Edward," I rejoined pleasantly, 
"but when it does, where will you be?" 

"Picking gold from the trees and gathering 
diamonds from the hillside, your Excellency," 
he replied with a shout of laughter, in which 
they all joined. And with this thrust of ridi- 
cule he dashed away after the wagon which 
was some miles ahead of us. How little did 
he know that he spoke a literal truth about the 
wonderful land we were in quest of! 

At sunset on the second day we pitched our 
tents upon a high knoll seventy miles from 
Salado. From this knoll could be had a mag- 
nificent view ol the wild regions about us —a 
vast stretch of rich, forest-covered plains- 
reaching out hundreds of miles on every side. 
Here we were free from mosquitoes and 
snakes, and we could enjoy the fresh breeze 
that was sweeping the plains, and admire the 
beautiful scenery around us. Tlie tropical 
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forests sbughed in delightful ecstasy in the 
zephyr kissed valley below; here and there 
were mineature lakes dotted over with mnl 
titudes of magnificent Victorias, from the tub-like 
leaves of which myriads of croakers kept time 
with the melodious voices. Here a flock of 
wild llamas and yonder a mighty herd of bison 
stampeding over the woodland. Now and 
Chen could be seen the lofty Condor sweeping 
the sky, and far, far in the distance could be 
outlined the first low range of mountains which 
we must cross. With such scenes about us 
we wrapped in our blankets and fell asleep. 

Long before the sun had risen in his firey 
splendor in the East we were astir, breakfast- 
ing, mounting and on our journey. Traveling 
thus, day after day i)assed, and night after 
night we labored with the pestiferous insects 
and reptiles that haunt these regions. At the 
close of the twenty-first day of our journey, 
we camped among the low foot-hills that lie on 
the out skirts of the Ck)rdillera Geral mount- 
ains. Far in the dim distance the high peaks 
of this great range could be outlined. We had 
traveled on an average of 20 miles per day or 
about four-hundred in all, yet more than one 
hundrecTand fifty miles lay before us, travel 
daily becoming more difBcult. Our vaquors 
were showing signs of uneasiness. We coax- 
e them on, keeping them under watch, for 
we feared that some of them might desert 
and carry away a large amount of our belong- 
ings. Finally one night one of our drivers 
disappeared, but luckily he took nothing but 
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his own pony. The next night two more of 
them deserted us, riding their broncos and 
carrying away two revolvers- We were now 
forced to turn our attention to the wagon aud 
pack animals ourselves and henceforth one ol 
us kept on guard all night. Senor Henando 
breathed out terrible threats against the next 
man who should run away which somewhat 
settled them for a few days. 

We had up to this time, been traveling almost 
due Squth, but now, upon the suggestion of 
Senor Hernando we diverted our course West- 
ward. 

'There," said he, pointing to the South, ''there 
lies the burning valley; we must pass around 
it" 

'The burning valley?" we asked in surprise, 
"what do you mean by that, Senor?" 

''SimpJy that a great valley is on fire," he 
replied, "and no man can cross it," 

"I for one, would like to see it," said Jack. 

"You will see enough of it yet, Senor, ere 
you reach yonder mountain range. The valley 
begins at the summit of a great volcano in the 
Cordilleras, and extends two hundred miles 
Southward from its base. In some places, it 
is fifty miles wide, at others it narrows down 
to a few hundred yards. The whole region is 
a burning mass of fire " 

He told the truth. Five days afterwards we 
came to the edge of this vast expanse oC fire. 
A few days before the Senor called our atten- 
tion to the fact, we had noted that a heavy black 
bank was lying along the southern horizon, but 
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at that time, we thoagrht it was a cloud, and 
none of us mentioned the {dienomena. As we 
came nearer to the burning valley, this cloud 
became more dense, rising high into the skies, 
and filling the elements in the whole r^on. 
When once we were on this burning waste of 
smoke was stifling and the heat intense. An 
equatorial sun, in a vast stretch of level, de- 
pressed wilderness, is hot almost jiast endur- 
ance, but when the scorching heat of living fires 
is added to the rays of a tropical sun, one 
must endure terrible sufFeaing, if he is not suf- 
focated altogether. 

Such was our condition when we entered this 
burning, roaring, seething pit of eternal fires.* 
Our path usross this boiling sea was over a 
ridge or back-bone of charred cinders, and black- 
ened rock, which had, perhaps in ages past, 
been upheaved by the terrible fires beneath, and 
was now to some extent cooled off. This 
span across the valley was about an hundred 
yards wide, in places several hundred feet 
high and five miles long. The cooling process, 
we found to our sorrow, was not yet comi^et- 
ed, for, as we proceeded, great holes could bd 
seen from which was issuing smoke and fire. 
On either hand, was a perfect wilderness of 
fire, roaring and crashing like thousands of 
cannons and thunders and shooting volumes of 

*Aooordinf to Humbolt this field of fire covered as 
area of several thousand square miles. The fires are so 
fierce. that it is impossible to come near enouirh to make 
intelligent observations. 

10 
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flame smoke and ciaders high into the hsavens 
resembling more the imagined infernal r^ions, 
than anything else the mind of man can compare 
it ta Not a tree, nor plant grows on this 
ridge, nor bird nor beast was visible, nor even 
demons habitated this awful waste of desoia 
tion and terrors. No river runs near this 
burning void, nor spring, nor creek, even rain- 
fall never comes, so hot and rarified are the 
elements about. The heat was suffocating, the 
air dry and listless, seeming to parch the throat 
and lungs as one inhaled it, the breath leaving 
him suffocating, burning. Thirst was excessive 
and cries for water continual. We gasped, we 
burned, yet struggled on. Thanks to the fore- 
thought and wisdom of Senor Hernando, we 
carried a goodly supply of water and never did 
it taste better. It seemed that a great provi- 
dence had directed us to this good man, for 
without his directions, aid and knowledge of 
the surrounding country we could never have 
reached our goal. We would even have perish- 
ished in this desolate God-forsaken region bad 
it not been for him. 

After a terrible struggle for life, we succeed- 
ed, by nightfall, in crossing this infernal re- 
gion. The awful scene, or as Jack put it — a 
vision of purgatory and hell that was to come 
— cow lay behind us, and I hope forever. We 
reached an elevation, where we enjoyed ouce 
more the cooling breezes that was stlring in 
the scrubby timber. Here the seething mass 
of fire and «flames could be seen in the valley 
below in all its terrors. Here it must have 
been that Dante had his vision of hell, for to 
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my imagination it was a fair sample of that 
place of torment on earth. 

Peace to my thoughts. I will leave the discuss- 
ion of this burning valley to the scientist and 
the preacher, for I am neither the one nor 
the other, and will -mind my own business. 

When we approached this pit of fire, two 
more of our men refused to advance another 
step. The Senor begged, goaded and even beat 
them but they would not move, but the more 
he begired and beat the stouter they refused 
to go. Finally, vexed to almost madness, he 
told them to go^ which they did at once. Our 
company was now reduced to ten men, and 
after crossing this immense fire-valley we 
were troubled no more by deserters, the re- 
maining four servants prefer ing the wilds ^ of 
the unexplored regions beyond to the serili 
of recrossing the valley. Which was well," for 
any man, after the experience of it, would 
dread to repeat it. At least so it proved with 
us; no one of our company would have endur- 
ed its horrors again for the wealth of India, 
I trust that I shall never see its like again* 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

OVER THE MOUNTAINS— BATTLE WITH THE 

INDIANS— EDNA. 

ON the morning following onr passage 
over the burning valley, we renewed our 
journey much refreshed by our night's 
repose. Our journey now promised to be a 
rough one, for we were within a hilly district, 
and not far distant lay the long ranges of rug- 
ged mountains, which we must cross. At the 
end of six days we reached the outlying ranges 
of the Cordillera. So far, we had not been mo- 
lested by Indians, who according to Senor 
Hernando, infested this region. Nor had we 
beed disturbed but little by the ferocious 
beasts that roamed the forests. In two days 
more we reached the high table land, on the 
summit of the second range, completely tir^d 
out and exhausted. Descending farther down 
the mountain, we pitched our camp, determin- 
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ed to rest a few days before resuming the 
journey. 

The site of our camp was an exoeUent one. 
A knoll of several acres, wedged in between 
two mountains, overlooking a beautifnl valley, 
afforded us a splended camping ground. A 
spring ran near, and grass grew in abundance. 
Game was plentiful. The surroundings beauti- 
ful, grand and pleasant. We corraied our 
ponies and cattle, prepared our meal, after 
which we fell to sleep for the night. 

Now, as remarked before, we had not as 
yet seen any signs of the wild savages that 
haunt the theso mountains. But on the fol- 
lowing day, while the Senor and myself were 
hunting in the forest beyond our camp, we 
crossed their trail and had even seen one 
or two lurking in the thickets nearby. This 
event alarmed us to some extent and put us 
on our guard. On the second night we es- 
tablished a picket, and Pedro, Senor Hernan- 
do's faithful servant, was detailed to guard 
the ponies and cMtle, a service which he was 
glad to perform. We armed him with a short 
bowie-knife, a forty-four express and other 
war-like paraphernalia and put him on duty. 
He marched back and forth, around the en- 
closure with the pride and precision of an 
army sentinel. The Senor and myself took it 
by turns to keep awake and be ready for any 
emergeocy. The Senor was very restless and 
uneasy. 

'They are there," he said, pointing south- 
ward, *'and they vrill come. I know them." 
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"Who, and wherefore come?" asked Ned. 

"The Antilas/' the Senor answered, "the 
most dangerous savages in Brazil.'* 

"Do yon suppose they will attack us Senor?" 
£ asked. 

'•They will," said he, "soon or lata They 
see us when we know it not; they will follow 
us unpreceived, day by day, and will pounce 
down upon us when least expected." 

"Let them come," said Jack rising, "and we 
will give them a warm reception." 

"I can square accounts with half dozen or 
so of them/' said Ned. "It would only be 
fun acalping redskins." 

"Be not t3 hasty, my sons," replied the 

@e|ior sternly, "th^ will come soon enough, 

ai^ the scalping business may go the other 
?ray." 

And how near his words proved true, I will 
set forth. As I have said, Pedro was set to 
watch the stock; it now fell to my lot to guard 
the camp. For the first few hours, I paced 
to and fro through the hushed gloom, ever on 
the alert. Orowing tired of this, I sat down 
against the trunk of an old tree and soon be- 
came lost in thought. How long I sat thus, 
I caimot reci^ but the first vague recollec- 
tions I hiad, I was conscious of the fact that 
some one was pulling my arm and whisper- 
teg the following words in my ear, 

"Senor, Senor, in the name of the Blessed 
Virgin, get np^ quick!" Hastily rousing my- 
self I saw Pedro standing before me. I grasp- 
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ed my gun and followed him. 

"What is it Pedro?" I whispered, as we 
hastened forward. 

''Jaguars or Indians one," he readied, ''just 
beyond the estacado!" and he pointed in the 
direction of a thisk jungle beyond the enclos- 
ure. 

We had by this time reached the corral. 
It vvas evident that something was amiss, for 
the broncos and cattle were snorting and bel- 
lowing and tugging at the larriets furiously. 
We crouched under the brush, with guns in 
position ready to fire at the first approach of 
an enemy. South American Jaguars are to be 
feared more than any other beast of the trop- 
ics. It will lie in wait in its impenetrable 
jungle ready to spring upon any beast or 
man that chances by. Not only this, but it 
will steal unawares upon its prey by night or 
day and pounce down upon it without the least 
warning. We waited in silence, and save the 
whinney of the ponies and the moaning of the 
cattle, not the least sign of danger was appar- 
ent. I could hear Pedro's heart bumping vio* 
lently against his ribs, but he showed no oth* 
er signs of fear. He gazed into the intense 
blackness of the jungle beyond. His face was 
pale, his lips firmly set, and his whole being 
seemed intent on meeting the unseen foe in 
the brush. Suddenly he grasped my arm and 
whispered, 

''Look out, Senor, tiiere it is!" 

I glanced in the direction he indicated. To 
my horror I saw, what seemed to be, two 
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balls of fire gleaming upon us from the copse 
near by« They were the eyes of a jaguar. 
Suddenly the flaming balls shot forth, follow- 
ed by a huge, long body, but before it clear- 
ed the space about the stock, two balls froui 
our guns went crashing through its brains. 
This form was instantly followed by another 
like it, which met a similar f&te. Then came 

another and another, shooting like meteors 
through the sky; some landed among the 
cattle some we killed, some we wc*unded which 
increased their rage, causing them to roar like 
distant thunder. It seemed now that the whole 
valley was full of the ferocious animals. Our 
rifles were cracking in quick succession, but 
it was apparent that our post would have to b^ 
abandoned. Some of them were now attacking 
the cattle, and others coming dangerously near 
us Firing a last shot at the beasts we hurried 
away towards^the camp. 

We had not gone ten paces when I heard a 
hissing sound to the left; then something struck 
me full in the side, jolting my ribs seriously. 
Luckily I bad on 'the steel shirt or I would 
have been done for. This hissing missii was 
followed by others, but this time more harm 
was done, for one of them struck Pedro, who 
was in advance of me, and he fell with a cry 
t«o the ground. These missiis were arrows,sbot 
from the bows of hostile Indians. A new enfj- 
my had appeared upon the scene. How many 
of these lurking Indians were about us no one 
could tell. My position was now indeed peril- 
ous. With a half -hundred jaguars roaring be- 
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hind me and with an unseen foe pamping mur- 
derous weapons into me on either side, all my 
faculties were requited to get me out of the 
dilemma. Scarcely ten minutes has passed 
since Pedro roused me from my reverie, until 
be was lying almost dead at my feet. 

^'Oh, Saint Jagoe, preserve us!" he criedi as 
I picked him up and hurried away with him 
towards the camp, ''the Antilas, Senor, they 
have come; oh St. Peter deliver us!" 

''Hush your cries," said I, grinding my teeth, 
"or you wiU have the whole tribe upon us." 
But luckily for us the flying arrows were sent 
in another direction. Then came a lull, and 
nothing save the crashing of bones and the 
moaning of cattle broke the stillness of the 
night. Poor broncos, poor patient bttU-ocks, I 
knew that they would be devoured. As I rush- 
ed into camp with Pedro, I was met by my 
companions who had been alarmed by the fir- 
ing of our guns. 

'*What is up Roger?" queried Jaek and Ned in 
a breath, "what is the matter with Pedro?" 

"Jaguars and Indians," I replied, '?edro has 
has been badly hit by an arrow. The woods are 
foil of the devils; arm yourselves at once they 

may be upon us at any moment," 
"By Saint Jago," exclaimed the Senor, **I 

felt it, I knew it." 

"Oh Holy Virgin preserve us," groaned Pe- 
dro, "Oh Saint Peter save me, I am dying!" 

^Keep thy Matins to thyself, Pedro," s«id i^e 

11 
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Senor, "and let me see thy wound." He step- 
ped to Pedro's side and extracted the arrow 
from bis leg. It was only a slight wound and 
the senor said, "Viva la Pedro! it is but a 
scratch, viva!" and he proceeded to dress the 
wound, which was quickly done. '^ 

We now set about to make our position more 
secure. The mountain came sheer down on 
one side, forming an impregnable barrier, a 
massive heap of stones joined this wall on the 
left and we drew the heavy wagon up on our 
right. In our front we piled up a high wall 
ol stones, thus completely enclosing ourselves. 
A small brass cannon which we had brought 
along, was mounted on the stone wall and 
nitches were fixed between the stones for our 
guns. This impromptu fortification was about 
twenty feet square and was proof against an 
ordinary band of savages. 

When our fortification was completed, I pro- 
duced the six suits of mail and had the satis- 
faction of seeing my companions, Senor Her- 
nando and two of our servants incased therein. 
I bad worn my shirt of steel all the time as also 
had Jack and Ned, but we now donned the 
complete suit of link steel armor, which was 
proof against arrow shots or sword thrusts. 
The Senor was delighted with the coat of steel 
which I gave him. It fitted him perfectly and 
one could not but admire him in his new 
dress. In my imagination he was a true 
representative of some grand old knight of 
chivalry. Jack and Ned, tck), looked like heroes 
of olden times and the two vaqueros resembl- 
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ed knights of the Cross. Upon the whole, had 
an ordinary civilian of New York happened 
upon us at that time he would have taken us 
for a company of Knight Templars or Knights 
of the Golden Fleece straggling home from 
the Crusades. But such we were not, only a 
band of travelers cooped up in a lonely mount- 
ain pass by a swarm of jaguars and Indians 
expecting an attack at any moment 

While we were thus lying in our fortress 
watching and waiting for the enemy, a flash 
of fire suddenly shot up in the valley below us, 
followed by another nearer by; then others, all 
about us, flashed up until it seemed that the 
\vh()le valley was a streaming mass of flre. 

"Signals," exclaimed the Seiior, "who would 
have thought there were so many of the devils 
near.'* 

**Doyou think there is many Senor?" I asked. 

"Judging from the signals, there must be 
a hundred," he replied, "perhaps more. They 
will attack soon." 

"We will have a flerce encounter then, and 
our success depends on our ability to keep 
them out of our camp." 

"It does," he replied, "if they break over 
yon wall they will overpower us in spite of 
the.se arms," pointing to the armor, "Ijook out, 
they are moving " 

So they were. Dusky forms could be seen 
passing back and forth, across the open, about 
lilty yards below. It was evident they were 
preparing for a general attack. Presently an 
arrow came whizzing through the air striking 
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the wall of oar barricade. This was followed 
by a mighty hurrying together of the savages 
in the open, and a general rush towards our 
camp. 

''Now is our time, lads," I cried, '*aim low 
and make every shot tell. ' ' 

Our guns belched forth in rapid s accession, 
each volley mowing the savages down without 
merc>. A yell, that that echoed through the 
mountains, went up fnom scores of savage 
throats^and a shower of arrows and missils 
were poured into our camp. The fight now 
became general. The savages were pouring 
showers of missils into us, while we were sweep- 
ing them with destructive volleys from our 
guns. Every man' within our barricade was 
fighting for life, even wounded Pedro was ly- 
ing behind the wall loading and sho4)ting his 
piece with the coolness of an old soldier. The sav- 
ages, despite our murderous fir€', were stealthily 
coming up the sJope. They were now dangerous- 
ly near, and it was evident that unless something 
was done at once, they would scale the wall in the 
very face of our rapid tiring guns. They were in 
fifty yards of us. I called to Jack to bring the 
small cannon to play up:>n them, which he did, 
the gtape and the canister from its mouth mowing 
down nlany of them. For an instant they halted, 
then rushed forward again. While Jack was re- 
loading I called to Ned, 

*^Thebomb, Ned, the bomb; light it quick and 
let the Senor hurl it into them." 

^ The bomb was procured and lighted instantly. 
The Sefior took it, lifted it on high and at the 
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proper time hurled it into the midst #1 the mass 
of savages below. In ten seconds the powerful 
dynamite bomb fell to the earth, them ciime a 
blinding flash a dull, rumbling roar and a hor- 
rible yell from the ranks of the enemy below. 
The bomb bad done its work. Scores of sav- 
ages were lifted bodily up and hurled into the 
air; others were blown into the ravine near by 
and others were blown to atoms where they 
stood. It was the most effective and destrueV 
ive missil of war that I have ever seen brought 
to bear upon an enemy. The band of warriors 
was annhilated. Those who were beyond reach 
of the exploding shell became horror stricken 
and fled down the slope in consternation. In 
two minutes after the bomb was thrown, into 
their midst not a savage remained before our 
wallH. 

'That was a master stroke!" exclaimed the 
Senor, ''where did you find such a destructive 
missil as that?" 

"They are common in America, Senor," IrepUed 
with satisfaction, "they are called dynamite 
bombs." 

"It is wonderful, powerful," be replied, '^had I 
known bow destructable it was I would never have 
touched it. I thought when it first exploded tiiat 
the end of time had come; the very mountains 
shook, so violent was the'shock." 

"It was terrific," said Jack, "the whole earth 
about us trembled and I too, thought the mount- 
ain would topple over on us, but then, Senor. where 
are the savages?" 

"By St. Peter, "he answered solemnly, "at th^ 
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rate some of them were leaving when I last saw 
them they must, ere this, be in Paradise— the 
rest in hades.'* 

"Pact is," said Ned "they are gone, swiped off 
the earth, as it were, and that is like we want it 
Hades or Paradise, they are no more and I propose 
we look over the field. ^' 

"You are right, Ned," I said, "^ome!'' 
We secured a lantern and hastened to the corral 
where oar stock had been left. As we passed 
over the scene of the conflict we could see heai>s 
of dead savages lying over the ground* We had 
done some terrible work. 

On reaching the stockade our ^reatei^t fears 
were realized. All of our ponies were gone, one 
oxen was devoured and another slain and half 
eaten. The remaining two were terribly lacerat- 
ed and moaning piteously. We unloosed them 
and started back to camp taking them with us. 
Two ponies which had broken loose, were cau&:ht 
and another was heard whinneying in the thicket. 
What had been the fate of the others, we did 
not know. As we were hastening across the 
open towards the camp, aery for "help" rang out 
on the midnight air. Ned and I were alone; we 
stopped and listened. What could it mean? 
whence came the cry? The Senor and Jack now 
came up: they too, had heard the cry. We 
listened. Again that cry — wild, piercing, dis- 
tinct, — was repeated and was echoed back from 
the mountain. Then again the agonizing cry, 
"help, help!" rang out. The cold chills ran up 
my back; the Senor was shaking, Ned and Jack 
were panting for breath. It was a woman's voice 
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we heard. Who was it; where was she? Once 
more that heartrending cry, "help, help, "echoed 
through tne mountains. There was no mistaking, 
the voice was a woman's uttered in English; 
either it was human, or as Senor Hernando put 
it, '^the spirits in the infernftl regions were pur- 
sueing us." 

**Come!" cried Ned, seizing my arm, **it is 
there," pointing down the valley, "come" and Ned 
and I hastened away. 

* 'Stay, my friends,'* cried the Senor, ''go not 
there, I beg you!" 

"Why not?" I asked, impatiently, "is not some 
one crying for help? Perhaps one of our own 
countrymen is in distress and it is our duty to 
go." 

-'Desist, in the Virgin's name, I beseech you," 
he answered, "the demons of hades have risen 
against us!" 

"DemoD or human," cried Ned, "we are going 
to see into this mystery." 

Again that wild wail of despair echoed through 
the mountains— the most blood-curdling, piercing 
cry I ever heard. 

"Come Ned," I cried, unable to endure the 
suspense longer, "we will go alone. Jack you 
and the Senor return to the camp with the stock, 
and on your lives do not attempt to follow unlass 
we call; come Ned!" 

We hastened away leaving Jack and the Senor 
astonished and alone. 

"May I come Rog?" called Jack after us, "No, " 
I returned, "go back and guard the camp; come 
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if I call/' aud we hurried on. Reptiles went 
scurfying through the brush as we ran, but we 
heeded tl^em not. Savages might be lurking 
neaTi bi|t what oared we, some one was in dis- 
tress and needed us. We dared face any danger 
to ipalieve a suffering man. In a short time, the 
piteous cry for help rang through the valley, this 
time nearer at hand. We hastened on. 

''Surry Ned!" I whispered, ''the voice is not 
far away." 

"I am cooling, Roger, "he replied, pushing by 
me, "I am anxious to get a glimpse of her who 
owns that voice.'' 

It seemed that instinct, intuition or some divine 
ppw^r liad led my companion to know that the 
voice was woman's, and I believe that the Qniver- 
ssl Director had lor^g ago so ordered that this 
youth should have the inspiration and courage 
to rescue this girl, the goodliest of women I 
have yet seen, fmd that she should be his guiding 
star ever afterwards. A divine hand was beck- 
oning us on, inspiratiDn led us and courage won 
the victory. Ned, the mosij faithful youth yet 
born, was now possessed of thai, intuitive inspir- 
ation that seldom ever come^ into the human 
soul. He seemed to $ee and knoii/ who was there 
and what was to follow. 

We were now in the thickest of the jungle and 
madebut slow progress. In a few moments we 
had crossed the thicket and came to an open space 
again. We had cleared about half this space 
when a light to the left and further down die val- 
ley shot up. Then again we heard that terrible 
cvy. The light went out, and we sped forward 
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in the direction of the flashing fire. Ned was a 
swift runner, and he was several paces in advance 
of me. We had now cleared the open and were 
passing into another thicket Suddenly Ned 
stopped and cried out, 

"Great heavens, Roger, look yonder!*' 

I stopped and looked in the direction he point- 
ed. To my horror, I saw a girl bound to a small 
tree, around which a dozen warriors were danc- 
ing. Her hair was hanging about the shoulders, 
her eyes turned toward heaven, her garments 
were torn into shreds and her hands were clasp- 
ed, as in supplication, before her. An express- 
ion of deep despair and terror was upon her face, 
and her whole being and soul was a pleading, 
suffering, tortured human, that would arouse 
the heart and passions of any man. Piled high 
up about the stake and around her, were broken 
branches, grass and sticks, which had already 
been set on fire and was slowly burning its way 
towards its human f ueL The savages were cir- 
cling around this pyre, singing and shouting in 
gleeful delight. It was a heartrending scene. 
A helpless woman to be sacrificed in this far 
away land by a godless band of savages, I could 
not look idly upon the cruel scene longer. I un- 
sheathed my sword and dashed into the midst of 
the half-frenzied savages. Ned followed me 
closely. In an instant I had struck down the 
nearest savage* breaking the circle, through 
which I rushed to rescue the girl. The fire was 
just beginning to lick about her feet I cut 
tne cords that bound her, and snatched her from 
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the flames. 

The savages were now fully aroused and closed 
in upon us from all sides. I supported the girl 
in my left arm and shot out my right, bringing 
down a savage at each thrust. Ned stood back 
of me, fighting like the demons he had to deal 
with. The girl was between us. 

Although five of their number were down, the 
odds were still against us, but our helmets and 
coats of steel were proof against the territic 
blows from their clubs. Two of the savages 
rushed upon Ned at once dealing him such power- 
ful blows that he was felled to the earth. I saw 
him fall but was so hard beset that I could not 
turn to assist him. But he did not need it, for 
he recovered in an instant, thrust his hand into 
his belt, secured his revolver and fired it rapidly 
at his foes. Both fell to the earth dead before 
they could deliver another blow. 9e now turned 
and fired into those who were opposing me, level 
ing a warrior at eaca shot. But one remained, 
and he seeing all his companions down, gave a 
yell and dashed away, Ned firing at him as he 
fled. The victory was ours. 

Ned now recovered his feet and we turned our 
attention to the weak and motionless girl at our 
feet. When Ned was knocked over by the sav- 
ages, I was obliged to let my hold on her ;^o in 
order to be^t off the savages, and she lia.d fHlleii 
exhausted to the ground. N«3d raise<l her head 
tenderly and gazed into the passionless face. 

**Brandy, Roger,'' he cried, "give her brandy." 

"Here," I replied, handing him a flask, "give 
her only a few drops at a time.'' 
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Ned's hands were nervous as he dropped the 
liquid between her lips, and his face bore a troubl- 
ed, agonizing look. I stooped and chaffed the cold 
hands. Presently the warm blood began to 
course through her veins. Ned administered 
more brandy, and bathed her pale face with it. 
He never once took his eyes from the lovely Im- 
age before him. 

**WiJl she recover?" he asked me. 

**Yes''I replied, "see, she moves.'* 

"She does, she does!*' he cried, "she will re- 
cover.'* 

"Give her more brandy,** I said, "she will re- 
gain consciousness in a few moments." 

Ned gave her the brandy, then bent over her 
and whispered, "we are friends, have no fear." 
She seemed to understand him, for she nodded 
her head and muttered something between her 
lips. Presently her eyes opened and she tried 
to rise. She saw Ned and gazed into his eager 
face with surprise. 

"Give her more liquor Ned," 1 whispered, "she 
will be able to rise in a moment," He gave her 
the spirits. 

"Curses upon the foul fiends," he cried, "how 
do you you suppose they came in possession 
of such a fair maiden, Roger?" 

"I have no idea, " I answered, "she must have 
been stolen from some mission — or somewhere, 

it is a mystery. 

"They shall suffer for this," he hissed, "woe 
to the savage that crosses my path henceforth!" 

"They have already paid the penalty Ned," I 
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replied, we have slaughtered many of them this 
night. " 

"True" he answered hotly, "but there must be 
others who had a hand in this horrible work. 
Bear me a hand here Roger, she is trying to rise." 

A spot of crimson flushed across her face, the 
heavy lashes parted, the eyes flew open and 
she struggled to rise. We lifted her up. She 
was dazed and bewildered. She looked at us, 
her lips parted aad she said, 

"Who are you, what has happened?" 

"We are friends and have rescued you from 
the savages and a horrible death, fair -maiden," 
replied Ned. 

"Oh merciful heaven!" she cried as she look- 
ed aboi^jb on the warriors, "it was horrible; 
take me away; the Antilas, the Aotilas!" She 
was now jible to stand and she seemed to real- 
ize the terrible ordeal through which she had 
just passed, 

"Take some more of this, daughter y" I re- 
quested as I presented her the flask. 

**Thank you," she answered sweetly, as she 
took the spirits from my hand, "I feel much 
better now, I must ha^e fainted," 

"You <lid, indeed," replied Ned, "we feared 
that you would not recover." 

"It was terrible," she replied, with a shud- 
der, "oh the very thoughts of such a horrible 
death is enough to drive one mad — burned at 
the stake — merciful God forbid. But to whom 
dp I owe my preservation? het me see your 
face?." 

So ii%|eptl^ Ix^ we be^n engaged in resusci- 
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tating the maiden that we had not thought to 
remove our helmets. We now removed them 
and stood before the lady. 

*'My name is Edward Bently, at your ser- 
vice, dear madam," replied Ned earnestly, ^^nd 
this is Roger Evans. We are Americans." 

*'My own countrymen!'.' she exclaimed, "how 
fortunate that you came in time to save my 
life. From my heart I thank you," 

"We are unworthy of your thanks and we 
would gladly do as much more for y/au," ap- 
plied Ned, ^'I stand ready now and at ajl \XrfifH 
to defend you to the last drop of blpQd; our 
lives are at your service. But fair lady what 
is your name?" 

"Edna Kirtland." 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 

THE SECRET PASS— A WONDERFUL LAND. 

EDNA Kirtland! When the lovely girl be- 
fore us uttered her name, a shock of sur- 
prise and wonder flashed over me. Was 
it possible that the girl who stood before me 
was the daughter of my old friend and compan- 
ion in the D. S. Navy? If so, how did she 
get here — to this savage land, thousands of 
miles away from home? 

"Who was your father?" I asked her. 

"Herschel Kirtland, Captain in the U. 8. Navy," 
she answered, in surprise. 

"Great heavens!" I cried, "my bosom friend," 

"You knew my father then?'* she asked. 

"I did, indeed, my daughter," 1 replied, 
grasping her hand and clasping her to my bo- 
som. "How did you come here and where is 
your noble father?" 

"Come, Rog," put in Ned at this juncture, 
"it is time for us to be off. And he cast a with- 
ering glance at me as I released Edna from 
my embrace. Foolish Ned; I hope he was not 
jealous of me then. He afterwards denied it, 
but to this day, I believe he was. He had act- 
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ed straDgely ever since he first beheld Eklna 
bound to the stake, and I now recalled how 
attentive and tender with her he had been all 
the time, and I guessed that he was already 
deeply in love with her. And jealous of me; 
foolish Ned! What a trial was yet in store for 
him. 

I saw the wisdom of heeding his advice, and 
with Edna between us, we set out for ^the 
camp. We had not recovered more than half 
ibe distance when 1 heard a sound as if some 
one moving. We stopped short, not knowing 
but it might be lurking Indians or some wild 
beast. The object came on and I called out, 

**Hello! whom have we here?" 

**Jack,''came a voice, "I am coming to you," 
and in an instant he joined us and we proceed- 
ed towards the camp. We related to him the 
events that had occurred since we left. 

*'But why are you out?" I asked. 

'*I heard shots in your direction," he an- 
swered, **and fearing that you were in serious 
trouble, hastened to your assistance The 
Senor is wild with fear for you, and Pedro is 
calling on all the Saints in the catalogue to 
protect you!" 

"The blind idiots," exclaimed Ned, "had we 
listened to the Senor, this brave girl would ere 
this have been burned at the stake." 

**Don't be too hard on the Senor, Edward," 
I replied, "he is a brave and noble man, but he 
is ^superstitious. When he heard Edna's wild 
cry of despair, he thought that all the devils in 
hades were pursueing us." 
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Ncid remained silent after this thrust, and in 
a few BQiomelits more we reached the camp to 
tbdr sal^Afaetion of the Senor and Pedro. When 
tbe Staor Idairtied that we had rescued a fair 
and noble girl from the savages, instead of 
meeting spirits and devils, he was satisfied. 
Ed«i. piromised to relate her adventures to us 
on the morrow, and the remainder of the night 
Wd tested as best we could. 

WlDftn th& moiliiing came slnd our slock had 
\mm unindka to, we ail gathered about Edna, 
wUff looted refreshed from her horrible night's 
expetcten^ to fie^Y her story of how she came 
into this wild region. 

'|J^ J father, and your friend, Mr. Evans, is now 
dead% He.|wa;8>> s^ti by our government, to Iquique 
ii^ the be^^ning of the Chili-Peruvian war. 
He commaodied the gunboat Revenge and it was 
his duty to prq^ect American citizens aLmg the 
Pacific coast. He brooght me with him. While 
lying at Iqiiique my father received orders to 
leave his command and go into the iaterior to 
loot iiato matters at Santa Cruez, where there 
had been .considerable trouble. He again took 
me wiffi tim, t&inking it would benefit me to 
make the journey. We started out on the sec- 
o5if da^' c^ itTov. 18891, ind reached our destination 
teiS d^S tkt^i. In a few days his business 
was completed, and v^e prepared to return to 
Iquf(J#ft But oii tWe night before the day we 
M^e 15' l&Me; the town was attacked by a wild, 
h^ifEng iWofc Out doors were battered down 
ai^ A^ fdtfre^ tb'Vfd his compaitiioiis were butch- 
ered before my eyes, l^oor father, fought des- 
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perately unto the end. But he was cut down, 
as were the rest of our gallant men, by the 
Bolivian recruits and their Indian allies. What 
happened immediately after this, I do not re- 
member, but I was snatched up in some power- 
ful arms and borne away. When I regained 
consciousness, I was on horse back behind a 

warrior. All about me was a motley band of 

Indians. They carried me thus day and night, 

week and week, through the wilderness into 
these mountains. I prayed to die; I suffered 
agony and pain beyond description. I tried to 
kill myself, but they prevented it; I tried to 
die, but could not. May God deliver me from 
such inhuman savages henceforth. Days, weeks 
months of this horrible misery I endured. 
Then you came hence; you were watched; for 
several days we have been foUovnng you. Last 
night, as you know, they attacked your camp. 
I attempted to escape but they caught me and 
brought me back. Afte^ their defeat and seri- 
ous loss at your hands, the few who escaped 
were so enraged that they determined to be 
revenged by torturing and burning me, the 
results of which you already know, 

I am alone and friendless in the world; moth- 
er and father both dead and I am far from 
home. It would be a blessing to my tortured 
soul, were my miseries ended," 

After she had told her pathetic story, none of 
us for a time could utter a word, even rugged 
old Senor Hernando and Pedro were weeping. 
Ned and Jack wept like spanked babies, and I 
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had to draw my coat sleeve across my eyes to 
keep back the tears, but they trickled down 
my cheeks in spite of me. Finally Ned, after 
a desperate effort to overcome his emotions, 
gasped out. 

^'You shall never want for a friend and pro- 
tector while I live, dear Edna." 

''Nor for a father and counsellor as long as 
the warm blood courses through my being, 
daughter," I cried. 

'This strong arm shall defend you always" 
said Jack. 

'*Dear daughter," said the Senor, "I am al- 
ways a friend to the friendless, a protector of 
the weak, and a father to the fatherless; by 
Saint Peter, he who molests you again will have 
to cross my dead bod 7 first!" 

"Saint Jago preserve thee,^' exclaimed Pedro. 

"I thank you my friends for your faithful 
pledges; may you never have cause to regret 
what you have done for me." 

"Never, never!" we all cried in a breath. 

"These Antilas are a terrible race," she con- 
tinued, "and there are several clans of them, 
they may attack you again, if you go further 
South, where they are congregating at this 
time. " 

"Do you think the remant of this clan will at- 
tack us again, " I asked. 

"No" she replied, the "few ^hat now remain 
alive will seek to join their brethren across the 
mountains, should you chance on them there, 
they would overwhelm you." 

'*Thenby your guidance we will avoid them/ 
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I replied, ''we will resume our journey to-mor 
row. " 

Here I will state that never an Antila molest- 
ed us more. Edna proved of great service to 
us not only in avoiding the savages but in various 
other ways. She never allowed the Senor or 
myself to cook again, which we had been forced 
to do since our cook had left us, and she cared 
for Pedro, dressed Ned's bruised head and 
looked after our comforts. She was never idle, 
but set about her self-imposed duties cheerful- 
ly and with delight. In our eyes she was a 
heroine and perfection itself. Many a savory 
dish did she prepare for us in our journey over 
the mountains, Ned never ceasing to adore her. 
He would ride by her side for miles and never 
tire of listening to her sweet, charming voice. 

We resumed our journey early the next morn- 
ing. We were forced to leave our wagon be- 
hind on account of the perilous mountain pass- 
es and all our chattels were packed upon the 
oxen and ponies. We had recovered five of the 
broncos and they proved to be very docile, 
carrying their loads with perfect composure. 

On the tenth day after our battle with the 
Antilas, we "pitched our camp on the crest of a 
high broad mountain, on the very spot the 
Senor assured us, where he and Don Carlos 
had camped ten years before. We were now 
in the very midst of the magnificent Cordillera 
Geral range, peak after i>eak rising up about 
us and stretching away in the dim distance. 
A wild confusion of peaks, ranges ancf chains, 
surpassing in beauty and grandeur any mount- 
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ains I have ever seen. Snow crowDed peaks 
loomed up aboat us and far away could be 
seen the mighty volcano belching forth the tire 
and lava that perpetually fed the burning val- 
ley, through which we had passed. Many active 
volcanoes could be seen in the South and West. 

"There is the eldorado," said the Senor, 
"yonder is the secret pass, and there is the 
Golden Spur over which we must pass." Our 
eyes followed as he pointed out these interest- 
ing objects. The Secret Pass lay across the 
Grolden Spur, which was eternally guarded. 

We could see the mountain of the Golden Spur, 
but no glitter of gold, which the Senor assured 
us was there. If the pass was there, we were 
near it, if it was not there, nor no people be- 
yond, then farewell to our hopes. 

"But it is there," said the Senor, warmly, 
'•Don Carlos, the Saints rest him, has seen it. 
When the first rays of t^e morning sun cross 
the mountains, we will see the Golden Spur!" 

"It is there," exclaimed Edna, "I have never 
seen it, but somehow, I know it exists. I shall 
see It first, tomorrow." 

"I will be with you," cried Ned, with delight, 
**whent<) morrow's sun peeps out, I shall see 
the Golden Spur and the dark pass beyond!" 

^ "^e'U see, we'll see!" I replied, "who shall 
be first to behold it, ou the morrow.'' 

.Feeling C3afident that in the morning we 
should see the Golden Spur, we retired for the 
^i^bt, How fully our hopes and expectations 
were about to be realueed, I will now set forth. 
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During the night, I became very restless, 
and could not sleep. I arose and dressed, • and 
stepped forth into the darkness. I wandered 
about for some time, enjoying, the stiff mount- 
ain breeze, and admiring the grand scenery 
about me. At length £ grew tired of this, 
and crossed to the Western side of the plateau, 
and sat down. I had not been there long, when 
suddenly a bright blaze flashed up, on the 
Grolden Spur and then died' out. What comd 
this mean? Was it some great signal to the 
people beyond? or was it seine strange tre»k of 
nature? These questions were flitting across 
my mind when I felt a gentle hand press my 
shoulder and a sweet voice said, 

"It is there; did you see it?" 

"Yes, Edna, I saw the light, did you?" I re^ 
plied, without looking around. I knew it was 
Edna's voice 

"I did," she answered, "and I also got on^ 
short glimpse of the world beyond. It is there 
Mr. Evans, 1 have seen.it!'* 

"Then you have seen more than I, " said I, 
*'but I know it is there. See, the dawn is com- 
ing!" 

"It is, indeed!" she exclaimed, "now watch for 
the Golden Spur." And she gazed intently for- 
ward. 

The light grew brighter. In a few moments 
the sun peeped over the Eastern mountains, 
and shone full upon the peak of the Gk>lden 
Spur — then a bright golden mass shown out 
from the opposite mountain lighting up the 
valley below, and the adjoining mountains with 
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a brilliant halo of polished brilgbtaess. The 
glittering spot on the Golden Spar equaled the 
glorious 813 n itself for effulgence and splendor. 
For about a quarter of an hour the flood of 
light lit up mountains, and then it faded away. 
The sun had dodged behind the peak near us, 
and the Golden Spur was left in darkness. 

Our companions had joined us in time to witness 
this great freak of nature, but Edna and I seen it 
first,mach to Ned's chagrin. After discussing the 
strange phenomena, we returned to camp, break- 
fasted and resumed our journey, determined to 
reach the base of the Golden Spur ere sunset. The 
descent of the mountain was difficult, but by 
noon we entered the valley below. In the open 
valley we made better progress and by sunset 
we reached the has 3 of the mountain of the 
Spur. Here our pathway was completely block- 
ed. The Golden Spur, which jatted far out 
over the mountain side, was fully ten thousand 
feet above us. Frowning rocks, piled compact- 
ly up, formed a perpendicular wall in front of 
us, from the base of the mountain to its summit 
twenty thousand feet above. The smooth gran- 
ite walls of solid masonry stretched North and 
South as far as the eye could see. Not a 
notch or break was visible in this formidable 
barrier. The wall rose sheer up to the snow 
capped peaks and the gorge or cannon which 
we were in, seemed narrow in either direction, 
the great mountain closing up the gap in the 
distance. 

The next morning we prepared for the ascent 
of the mountain. It was evident that the rest 
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of the journey would have to be accomplished 
on foot. We packed our effects in bundles 
soldier fashion, and set out. Before leaving 
the camp v^e dismissed the three vaqueros, 
who had remained faithful to us, and I gave 
them the live broncos, two oxen and such other 
equipments as we could not carry. Pedro pre- 
ferred to remain with his master. What the 
fate of the men was I never learned. 

Our party was now reduced to six souls. 
Each of us was panoplied in the chain armor, 
even Edna agreeing to wear Ned's steel shirt, 
each carried a sixteen shot 88-caliber Winchest* 
er rifle, one revolver, a long saber and a pack 
of fifty pounds each. Edna carried only a small 
bundle containing linens, a revolver and a 
short cutlass. She dressed in a loose hunting 
suit like the rest of us, and she presented a 
very war like appearance when she was equip- 
ped and stepped in file between Ned and myself. 
The small cannon and a quantity of amunitions, 
which we could not carry, was secreted in a 
cave. We afterwards secured these and just 
in the nick of time. In addition each man car- 
ried one hundred and fifty rounds of cartridges 
for each gun. We made up our equipments in 
two bundles each carrying them by relays. 

Thus equipped, we began the ascent of the 
mountain, winding up the narrow ledge that 
led to the Golden Spur. This ledge was ex- 
tremely narrow, and at times, we were forced 
to lie down and crawl forward with caution in 
order to keep for toppling into the chasm be- 
low. I went in front followed by the Senor, 
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then Edna, Ned and Pedro came next and 
Jack brought up the rear. Below us the gubb 
wte^darkjbutthe white rocks, which we were on, 
glisteiied in the sunlight. Even the ledge we 
were"" oh wound, like a white thread, about the 
mouniain. For several hundred feet up the 
moutitain, the walls of rock were parted; on one 
sid^ was the ledge on which we were creeping 
up, on the other side and next the opposite 
wall, a deep chasm. Higher up these walls 
seetneid to run together, forming a perpendic- 
ular wall above us. We crept slowly on to 
wfirdi^ this wall. The mountains div^, indeed, 
cl^se up, but a ledge or vault abouc four feet 
wfde and ten feet high wound on into the 
mountain. This vault, the Senor avowed, was 
the fitebir^t pass. We entered this dark passage, 
which widened out as we proceeded, determin- 
ed to follow it to its end. We groped slowly 
onward in this dark vault. When we had cov- 
ered about five hundred yards I suddenly stop- 
ped short and uttered a cry of warning. Far 
in the interior a light, similar to the one I had 
previously seen, flashed up and then died out. 
It flashed up again and was gone like a meteor. 
But that one last flash reveaved to me the nar- 
row opening between the walls in front of us. 

The Senor, who yet believed in demons and 
spirits, uttered a cry of horror. I seized his 
hand and pressed forward, dragging him after 
me. The others followed us. The passage nar- 
rowed again, and we had to squeeze through, 
I grasped my blade in my right hand and held 
it squarely out in front of me, and with my 
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left hand I clung ti) the Senor. He in turn 
jrrasped Edna's hand, she Ned's, and so on 
down to Jack. Tied together in this manner, 
we forced ahead. Further on, the passage 
widened again, opening into a large room, which 
seemed filled with a dim, strange light. The 
entrance to this ronm was wide enough for two 
to enter abreast. I sent the Senor to the rear, 
with Pedro and called Jack to my side with 
Ned and Edna next to me. Again that efful- 
gent light flashed up. It faded away as before, 
but immediately following the flash a wild, 
wierd cry was heard in the distance. Grasping 
Jack's hand firmly, I called out, 

^'Conie on my friends, have no fear, we are 
about to make an important discovery." And 
I dashed into the aparture followed by the rest. 
This chamber widened outward, and in the 
distance glowed a dim unnatural light which 
penetrated the remotest parts of the cavern. 

The floor of this large chamber inclined grad- 
ually upwards, and I calculated that it led to 
ihe surface of the plateau beyond the peak of 
the Golden Spur. I was right. We passed 
through this chamber and in an hour we reach- 
ed the open on the summit of the plateau. We 
stfX)d upon a great flat rock which jutted out 
over the mountain side forming the Golden 
Spur. On either side, mountains rose up, the 
crowns of which were covered with snow, 

"This is the Golden Spur," said I. 

**Yes," answered the Senor, *'and there is 
the Pass," pointing further up. 

14 
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''It must be," replied Jack. 

''And there are stationed the guards of the 
Pass," said th3 Senor. 

"And there is the tower of the signal," said 
Ned, "and we must pass it." And as he 
spoke, as to emphasize his words, the light 
again flashed up more brilliant than ever. 

The elements about us were as bright as 
mid-day (the sun having set) for several mo 
ments and then it was dark. Again we heard 
that unearthly cry, which echoed back and 
forth among the mountains, grating harshly 
upon our ears. We hurried across the rock, 
the Senor protesting, towards the phenomenal 
light and in a short time were at the foot of 
the upper pass. Here we held a brief consul- 
tation in which we decided to push on, not- 
withstanding the darkness. We pressed up 
the narrow avenue, the sides of which were 
lined with vast columns of white rock and in- 
tricate paths which terminated at some yawn- 
ing chasm. Hour after hour we labored on in 
this gloomy Intricate avenue until we were al- 
most utterly exhausted. At last we entered a 
large hallway or alcove which seemed to be fill- 
ed with spiritual forms surrounded by a faint 
light. A rushing of many waters could be 
heard; a terrific wind was howling through 
some of the grottos in the place and low howls, 
as of demons, and dragging of chains and crunch- 
ing of bones, could be heard. 

We listened for a moment with bated breath 
and beating hearts at the weird sounds about 
us. The Senor was shaking in every joint and 
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Pedro unable to bold bis tongue, was calling on 
all tbe Saints in Paradise to deliver us from 
ibe clutcbes of satan. Tbe unnatural noise and 
tbe forms gatbering at tbe bead of the ballway, 
filled us all witb awe. We were about to meet 
tbe terrible guardians of tbe pass. 

Tben came a rasbing; tbe walls of tbe grotto 
swayed, a burrying to and fro of giant forms — 
then pandemonium. As if by instinct we form- 
ed a circle about Edna, and put ourselves in an 
attitude of defense. When the powerful guard 
of men, I must say, and not devils as the 
Senor would have it — rushed upon us, we were 
prepared for tbe attack. Our long blades flash- 
ed out to meet tbe ponderous pikes of the enemy. 
These men were at least seven feet tall and 
powerfully built, dressed in long white robes 
and armed with long spears, short yellow knives 
and bucklers and shields And the bead was 
protected by a thick leathern helmet, while un- 
der the long robes could be seen the flash of 
bright armor. They were no mean foe, and 
events proved that we were no match against 
them. Several months after this, we met some of 
them single-handed in the open field, but our 
skill overcome their strength. 

It was difficult to see them in the semi-dark- 
ness, but we plied thrust after thrust at them 
as they advanced. Our blades were not long 
enough to reach them, while they could easily 
punch us with their long lances. We had no 
time, to use our fire arms for they were so near 
us that it took all our efforts to parry the blows 
they aimed at us. This struggle laa^ for some 
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time, but fatigue was overcoming us and I saw 
that we were ultimately doomed to go down, 
unless something unusual should happen. Poor 
Ned, I saw him knocked over and he fell to the 
ground exhausted. Pedro followed him. Jack 
was giving way, his thrusts becoming more fee- 
ble; the Senor, be it said to his credit, was now 
thoroughly aroused and fighting a^ay like a 
true knight of the Cross — the three of us still 
stood, Edna between us. 

Edna, brave Edna, she alone saved us. See- 
ing the desperate condition we were in, she 
drew her revolver and shot between us at the 
^ants that were closing in on us. That shot 
saved our lives, for the guards were astonished 
at the report and fell back in horror. This 
I)ause gave the rest of us a chance to secure 
our firearms, and we poured a volley into the 
midst of the guard, and they fled in confusion. 
It was well, .for I was utterly exhausted. As 
the forms of the guard disappeared, I fell to 
the ground unconscious. The rest soon follow- 
ed my example. The unceasing march up the 
mountain, the fatigue of our unequal battle with 
the guard and want of sleep combined, caused 
us all to pass off into a lethargic sleep which 
must have lasted many hours. 

When I awoke from my long trance, the sun 
was pouring down into my face, and my limbs 
and body were so benumbed and stiff, thai I 
could not move. I could see that I was in a 
strange place, and not knowing what had hap- 
pened while I slept, I cried out, 

"Jack, Ned, Edna, where are you; what has 
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happened!" 

"We are all here, Mr. Evans," said a sweet 
voice which I knew was Edna's, "do you wish 
to get up?" 

•*'Am I hurt? wounded? badly?" [ asked. 

"No not badly" she answered, "only bruised 
and stiff." 

"Then I will be up soon," said I, "Where are 
the rest? are they wounded?" 

"They are sleeping; Ned is wounded, the rest 
are like yourself, only bruised." 

She gave me some spirits which I quaffed 
freely, and in a few moments I got up and look- 
ed about me. We were on a high plateau 
several hundred yards away from the Golden 
Spur. My companions were still sleeping. 
Only Edna was up. Noble girl, she had attend- 
ed us all through the long hours while we 
slept. 

"How came we here Edna," I asked. 

"i do not know, Roger," she answered, "when 
I awoke several hours ago, we were all here, as 
you see us. Since then I have been attending 
and watching over you and the rest ever since. 
Ned and yourself regained consciousness first; 
the others are still sleeping." 

"Noble girl; brave Edna!" I cried, "you have 
saved our lives." 

"I hope so, Mr. Evans," she answered, as she 
hastened to look after the comforts of the others. 

While she was attending to my companions, 
I set out to explore our new situation. As I 
said we were on the summit of a high moun- 
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tain. The air was still and cold and a big frost 
had formed, daring the night. The secret pass 
was gone and what I took for the Golden Spur 
was not the spur. I could not locate a familiar 

land-mark. We must have been moved during 
the night by our foes many miles aWay. Tired 
out, I returned about noon and all the rest 
were up. Ned's wound was not serious and 
he was up chatting with ESdna when I return- 
ed. All were discussing our strange adventur- 
es. Where were we, and how did we get here? 
were questions we could not solve— at that time 
—all was a mystery to us. 

In the afternoon I, followed by Ned and Ed- 
na, set out on another trip of exploration, this 
time towards the West. We went higher up 
the mountain, hoping when we reached the 
edge of the plateau, we could locate our posi- 
tion or get a view of the land we were search- 
ing for. In a couple of hours we reached the 
edge of the mountain and as we looked into the 
the valley below a simultaneous cry of wonder 
and admiration burst from our lips. Below us 
lay a great valley dotted over with magnificent 
cities, hills, domes, houses, gardens and lakes 
— a grand panorama of all that is beautiful, 
picturesque and sublime. 

**Eden," 3xclaimed Ned. 

"Paradise," I cried with rapture, 

"Heaven, '' exclaimed Edna. 

«*The Eldorado," I said, "the beautiful Un- 
known Land." 

"The Ophir of Solomon, " replied Ned, "habit- 
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ed by a great people, — a race of royal people." 

''Perhaps the refuge of the lost Incas of 
Peru," said I. 

''Or the lost tribes of Israel," said Edna, "let 
us hasten thither." 

"We will," I replied, "come we must hasten 
to tell our companions of this wonderful Ophir- 



is." 



With one impulse we Durned to retrace our 
steps to where our companions were, but when 
we turned round we were confronted by two 
powerful men dressed and equipped like the 
guard we encountered on the previous evening. 
One of them carried a golden staff and on his 
bosom glittered a golden crescent. The other 
had a horn in his hand, gilded with silver and 
studded with glistening gems set in gold. They 
did not offer to molest us, but he with the rod 
pointed one end at us and the other towards 
the beautiful valley below, speaking to us but 
we could not understand what he said. We 
afterwards learned that he said, 

"Come with us il you would go thither." 

Seeing that they meant us no harm, I mo- 
tioned for them to lead us to our companions, 
and then we would follow them to the valley. 
They seemed to understand me for they imme- 
diately set out towards our camp. On approach- 
ing the camp Jack and the Senor, seeing us in 
company with the guard, seized their guns 
and would have shot the strangers down had 
I not interposed, 

"Desist, friends!" I cried, "these are friends 
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come to lead us to the valley below. " 

Tbey immediately lowered their guns and 
gazed with mingled astonishment, first at us 
and then at the powerful strangers. Again 
the man with the golden staff made sigps for 
us to follow them to the valley. I explained 
to Jack and the Senor that we l>ad discovered 
the eldorado and that the men had come to lead 
us thither at once. Then the strangers set off 
and we followed them down the mountain. 
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CHAPTER EIGIT. 

IK A LAND OF STRANGE PESOPLX. 

AS we proceeded down the movnUin others 
of the guard joined our esoprt, some own- 
ing Qur luggage, others forming ii^ squares 
shout us. They were the same guards with 
whom we had come in contact on the. pass. It 
was hy their hands that we had been moved 
while we slept. Luckily for us that we bad not 
killed any of them— for they were sacred peo- 
pie — and ere this our lives would have paid the 
f orf tit for such a crime. Our shots had. slightly 
wounded two of them. The firing of our guns 
had at first filled them with alarm and they 
fled, but they soon returned and found us 
sleeping. It was their duty to slay us on th^ 
spot but they took pity on us and spared out 
lives until they sent runners to the Ic^rd of the 
Province who had orderedi^hem to bring us be- 
fore him for judgement This we, of course, 
learned afterwards. 

IS 
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The trip down Hie mountain was an inspir* 
in^ scene; about us floated strains of soft mu- 
sic; the air wafted to our ears melodies of 
sweet, harmonious voices and somewhere in 
the distance we could hear ^rand peals as of an 
orchestra of ten thousand harps. The guards 
at our side stepped to the time of the music 
and chanted the strains as we marched along. 
Bright birds of rare plumage swept through 
the air over head, and strange animals browsed 
over the sides of the mountains. Below us 
lay the enchanting valley; far to the South and 
West stretched a long range of mountains 
which joined the migh^ ranges we were on, 
forming a complete circuit about the valley. It 
was over one hundred miles from the plateau 
we were on to the dimly outlined range in ^he 
South and about the same distance from, the 
vast range in the Blast to the snow crowned 
peaks in the West. Thus, by a continuous chain 
of vast mountains, this veritable Eden was shut 
oft from the rest of the world - a great ampithea- 
ter built and selected for the habitation of the 
chosen children of the sun. In the center of 
this beautiful valley was a lake fed by the stream^ 
that coursed down the mountains from ail 
sides. Four great cities could plainly be out- 
lined, one about five miles away and at the 
base of the mountain which we were on, the 
others further on. The city below us was in- 
closed by a circular wall built of massiv«3 
square rocks and defended by strong buttress- 
es and towers fifty yards apart. In the center 
of the city could be seen a great circular build- 
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ing which loomed up far above the hoases about 
it. This circular building was surmounted by 
a great dome which was gilded with pure gold. 
The sunlight falling on the face of this dome 
caused it to shine out * in splendor equal to the 
noon -day sun In the distant cities these golden 
domes could be seen glittering as stars in the 
heavens. 

Thousands of domestic animals — Vicunas, al- 
pacas, llamas and huanacos — frolicked on the 
mountain sides, in the meadows and in the val- 
ley below. Great fields of rice, wheat and ctnoa 
waved over the valley and beautiful groves of 
palms, dates, cocoas, oranges and other tropi- 
cal fruits were dotted over the land. The mag- 
nificent picture-vision spread out before us 
seemed to be too beautiful to be real Were we 
only dreaming of this enchanting eden or was 
it an actual vision of the great land we had 
been searching for? It was a reality. We 
were not dreaming of an ideal; the ideal was 
before us, and even now we were being led by 
the guardians of the pass into the very midst 
of the ideal land. The dream-vision had passed. 

We proceeded slowly down the mountain, ob- 
livious of all else, save the beauty and splendor 
of the great country before us. Our conduct- 
ors paced steadily in front of us and the guards 
fell in rank at our rear. It was evident that 
we were bound for the adjacent city. We were 
so enrapt in the beautiful panorama about us, 
that we took no note of our immediate sur- 
roundings. Ned was the first one to observe 
that the company around us was increasing. 
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fact at first filled ns with alarm, yet our 
^ides kept os, and the guards behind, defend- 
ed our rear« The people who were joining us 
were unlike the guardsi both in size and dress, 
yet of similar face and contour. The former 
wcMre no arms, and the long, white robes that 
covered the guards, were unlike those on the 
people^ The dress of the people consisted of a 
mantle that fell from the shoulders to the 
knees. This mantle was girdled about the 
waist with a yellow sash in the center of which 
was a silver shield about two inches in diameter; 
from the sash fell many bright-hued tassels 
that dangled around the body of the wearer. 
The feet were protected by stout leathern san- 
dais. On the head was fastened a white tur- 
ban adorned with a single feather or many 
feathers, tassels, laces oi( gold and silver and 
various ornaments, according to the rank of 
the wearer. The mantles were woven from 
the vicuna and of different colors. A circular 
pendant of gold adorned the bosom and a band 
o( gold or silver was clasped about the left 
vnrist. A mass of long blask hair flowed loose- 
ly down about the shoulders. The face was of 
a yellowish cast but many of them were fair- 
er, some almoBt white, the nose was large and 
the eye invariable black. The aven^ge beighv 
was about six feet, and the form was robust. 
(Such were the people that were gathering 
about us— strange people, indeed. 

At p.TMt they flocked about in jgroups of four 
o^ five^ then by tens and as we neared the city 
bgr hundreds. Th^ |;azed curiously at us. 
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Some would come close ud, look with admira- 
tion into our faces, some would touch us and 
fall back in wonder and others hung afar off, 
fearing to come near us. 

We were now in the hands of these people, 
resistance would be foDy, and wfa4teter it 
might be, our fate was in their hands. By 
noon we entered the city of the TempM, Anodr; 
and, as the massive gates closed behind us, we, for 
the present, bade farewell to hope and to tito i^rld. 

The multitude increased when we entered the 
city. We were placed in liters, which had he^ 
prepared for us, and we were borne upon the 
shoulders of men. A low murmuring of voic^ 
greeted us as we proceeded, growing louder and 
loudei until it seemed as one mighty voice rolltng 
through the m ultitude. Yet there livas no discord. 
Precision and cadence, modesty and courtesy pre- 
vailed. The orderly march of the people^ th^ mid- 
low flow of the swelling voices and the reiipeiit- 
ful courtsey of this mighty throng contrasted 
stangely the gratinsr shouts, huasas, push' and 
tumble of the mob in our own land. Now aiid 
then wreaths and garlands of flowers, richly 
wrought with laces of gold, were placed about ^tis 
as we were carried along the broad, smooth high- 
way. Then a party of richly attired nobleil' Wotild 
range in line at our sides and keep pace vrith us. 
Someof them addressed us but we could not un- 
derstand them — only they would jpioint at us and 
say "Viracocha," which means white, and '^biir- 
budos*' which is strangers, meaning white strang- 
ers. 

We were borne along amidst this mighty wave 
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of peculiar homanity through the magnificent 
city. When the gates closed behind us all views 
of the outer world were cut off. The great wail, 
which enclosed the city proper, was fifty feet 
high, twenty feet thick and was over ten miJes 
in length. At short intervals the wall was sur- 
mounted by towers fifty feet square and one hun- 
dred feet high. There were but four entrances 
through this wall to the city, Nortli, East, South 
and West. The wall was built of white and yel- 
low granite cubes ten feet in dimensions. These 
massive blocks, were smoothly p(^)1ished and per- 
fectly joined — so closely fitted, indeed, that even 
thethinest knife blade could nol be inserted at 
the seams. All the masonry in this great country 
is of the same perfect workmanship. AH the 
buildings of the city were fashioned and executed 
in the same perfect and compact manner only the 
walls of the houses were not so thick and high. 
Many of these buildings were large and massive, 
towering up to the height of the city wall. The 
largest and most imposing, presumably state 
buildings, were profusely decorated; the cornices 
gilded with silver and gold and gems of rare 
beauty glistened from every angle. The streets 
were broad and built of stone joined as perfectly 
as the great wall and as smooth as the costliest 
marble floors in the finest halls of America. A 
magnificent city indeed! 

Such is a brief description of the city. Now to 
oar own affairs. 

The gates of freedom closed upon us; the 
throng increased and as we neared the temple, in 
the center of the city, the mass was so dense that 
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the pulsations running through it resembled the 
rolling sea. Who can wonder, situated as we 
were, that an uneasy shudder should pass over 
u&? On my part this troubled feeling lasted but 
a moment. One can only trust in the everlasting 
decree of the Predestinator, and face the present 
and future as best becomes a man, bravely. 

When we entered the great square about the 
Temple the multitude began to disperse and our 

sedans were surrounded by a double guard, 
dressed and armed like the guardians of the Pass. 
As the crowd vanished the grandeur and beauty 
of the piazza, or square and the temple in the 
center, became more manifest The grounds 
were laid off in squares which were fQl6d with 
the most beautiful products of nature and man. 
Trees were hung with golden fruit, while 'phr- 
terres of the most extraordinary kind were 
planted side by side, glowing with their various 
forms of vegetable life, skillfully imitated in gold 
and silver. Among these were stalks of India^n 
corn, which is the most precious grain of the 
land, carved out, the golden ears being partially 
disclosed by the opening of siUer husks, and Ught 
'tassels of silver floating gracefully on top. 

Birds of rare plumage were perched among 
the branches of skillfully wrought trees and 
vegetables, which were cunningly wrought from 
the same costly material. Images of animals, 
bir^ls, reptiles, vegetables and men^ curiously 
and perfectly wrought from gcid and silver, 
were scattered abaut the grounds. Here and 
there were sparkling fountains cemented with 
gold and fed by streams of crystal water which 
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ware ooudiictod through snbtorraneoas chtn- 
nels of ailver into the basins of gold. On the 
bosom, of the fountains floated magnificent 
ViofaNria Ulies made trne to nature, the beauti- 
ful flowers of which were made of leaves of 
silfer^aQd. the, petals of pure gold. This spa 
cipus garden contains some ol the finest statu- 
arj.^j^d works of imitations of Nature erer ex- 
cept^ bj the hands of man. 

;|!)}e Teniple^, itself was a masterpiece of en- 
gVieering. i9> buildings. It was one of the tem 
pimJ4. ^ J3vA ^ ^^^ land. The base of the 
biiilding ?ffas a circular polygon two hundred 
f^et^jn, diameter. The wall rose sheer up two 
hfui^ired and fifty feet u> the cornice of the 
masj>ive golden dome. The dome was a smoothi 
gUttei^g circle fifty feet high and one hun- 
dred fi^et across at the base, coming to a point 
at thei apjBZ| which was surmounted by a silver 
staff lismg twenty five feet higher. The walls 
of this magnificent structure were decorated 
witb: gpld, sUver and precious stones. A great 
stairway pf white marble led from the base of 
the Southern wall to a great hallway near the 
center of the building. 

At the base of this stairway our party halted, 
and we ware conducted into a small room 
where refreshments were offered us. Our lug- 
gage was deposited in alcoves about this apart- 
ment. After partaking of choicest viands 
spread before us, we were made to understand, 
by signs and motions from oar two old guards, 
that we might dress and arrange our toilet as 
best we could before our entrance into tte 
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council chamber. We divested ourselres of all 
our mail excepting our steel shirts and produc- 
ed our best apparel. Jack and Ned took time 
to shave and give their moustache an extra 
twirl, but the Senor and myself contented our- 
selves with our beard. The two former antici- 
pating such an occasion had lugged along a 
dress suit each and when they completed their 
toilet they resembled New York society men 
more than the wandering adventurers they 
were. Jack even went so far as to pin a dia- 
mond stud in his white shirt front and give 
his patent boots an additional rub. He was a 
handsome man and contrasted strangely with 
the people we were among. The Senor and I 
donned our blue hunting suits, I added only 
my epaulets which had graced my shoulders 
during the civil war. Pedro also brushed up a 
bit; but he, like the Senor and I, contented 
himself with bis hunting suit. But the most 
wonderful transformation of all was performed 
by Edna. When she emerged from her toilet 
chamber I hardly knew her. She was attired 
in a neat| well fitting gown, pure white; her 
waist girdled by a green silk sash and her 
head was covered with a jaunty black cap. 
The streams of golden hair was curled in ring- 
lets about her forehead while the massive locks 
hung in golden waves behind. She carried a 
fan of the latest pattern in her hand and on 
her left fore finger glistened a broad gold ring, 
A beautiful golden chain hung from her neck 
to the sash beneath which ticked a tiny gold 
watch. These last trinkets were gifts from 

16 
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Ned, wbo had smuggled them all the way from 
New York to this distant land. He was a sly 
rascal and bore watching. The apparel she 
wore, Edna had ingenonsly fashioned, from 
cloths which she had found among our effects, 
while on the journey hence. I had often notic- 
ed her at work of nights but had no idea of 
what she was up to. She had up to this time 
dressed like a man. 8he now stood before us 
completely transformed a beautiful woman and 
as noble a one as the sun shines upon. When 
she approached us I siud to her as I grasped 
her fair hand, 

**Ha8 Helen come to charm Adonisf" 

''No Helen, Mr. Evans, only your Eklna deck- 
ed for the Royal Presence," she replied. ''How 
do you like it?" she asked. 

"Splendid!" I answered, "I would not have 
known you but lor your goldeo hair and spark- 
ling eyes.*' 

"Marvelous, wonderful!" cried Jack. 

^'Beautiful, charming!" *:*xclairaed the Senor. 

"A lovely transformation," said Ned, "I fear 
that all eyes will be turned upon you up there. 
But come our guards want us." 

And so they did. Our old friends motioned 
us to follow them to the foot of the stairway. 
' Here a new escort of forty men had formed 
two by two with a space in the center for us. 
We were hastily formed in line with the rej^t. 
The Senor and I went first followed by Ned 
and Edna while Jack and Pedro brought up our 
rear. The ranks closed up and we marched up 
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the long steps into the mterior of tbe temple. 
At the upper landing we were joined by fonr 
majestic looking personages, whom we uFter- 
wards leciirned were the Incas of Nord. These 
men bowed to us with respect and paced a^t 
our side to the council chamber. 

As we passed through the long corridors on 
our way to the council chamber, I took the 
chance to cast one look back at my companions. 
All were bearing up well enough Jack's face 
was stolid and indifferent; Ned and Bklna seem- 
ed content and expectant; the Senor was a lit- 
tle shaky, but I was confident his true courage 
would come out in tbe pinch of the game, all 
seemed filled with surprise and wonder at the 
marvelous scenes and strange people about us. 

"We're in for it now," whispered Ned, as we 
entered the council chamber, "what's the bet- 
ting?" 

"Two to one that 'all's well that ends well;"' I 
returned, "be careful; don't act until I consent; 
keep a stout heart; tell the others. " 

He repeated my instructions, but the action 
came near costing us our lives. The Incas at our 
sides had noted our movements and heard the 
words. Although they did not understand what 
we said they guessed from our actions and ex- 
pressions our intentions — in a sense they under* 
stood. At a signal every minion about us silently 
fixed their weapons and if we had uttered another 
sound our lives would have paid the forfeit We 
were foreign to their manners and customs; we 
were strangers, therefore sines, captured in the 
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domain of the Chosen Children of the Sun, a se- 
cret, forbidden land where no stranger must ever 
come. The penalty was death! We had desecrat- 
ed the Holy Temple, by oar profane and uncalled 
for speech, where no man must speak without 
consent. This penalty was death! Had we 
known this at the time we might have trembled 
violently with fear, but we were happy in our ig- 
norance. 

We passed through the doorway into tlie Coun- 
cil Chamber. Near the center of this magnificent 
chamber was a golden throne upon which sat the 
Inca of Nord and his sister, the princess. It was 
before this royal pair that we were conducted. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

TRIED FOR OUR LIVES. 

AS we passed through the room, soft strains 
of music could be heard; melodious voices 
floated through the hall and beating of muf- 
fled ^ums, apparently in the courts beyond, fell 
like a funeral knell upon our ears. Here and 
there about the room were clusters of skillful imi- 
tation work, wrought and arranged in the same 
beautiful and perfect manner as those in the gar- 
dens below. The throne itself was a massive 
piece of gold, tastily carved and studded with 
gems. Upon this throne, as I have said, sat two 
per.sf>ns, apparently brother and sister, the Inca 
of Nord and the princess. This pair little re- 
senlbled the people with whom we had come in 
contact. The features, manners and dress were 
far different. They were superbly dressed in 
the finest cloth, richly dyed and skillfully wrought 
in laces of silver, and gold and costiy gems. 
About the head of the man was a turban of many 
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colored hnes, with a tasseled fringe of scarlet 
color hanging over the shoulders. Over the fore- 
head, suspended from the manyhued wreath, was 
a graven medal of pure gold, three inches across, 
a true representation of the sun. Surmounting 
this and above the head, were three plumes — one 
yellow, one white, one scarlet — which completed 
the head-gear of this oriental prince. 

Over the shoulders was loosely suspended a 
mantle or cloak, woven from the finest vicuna 
wool, richly dyed and brilliantly ornamented with 
laces of gold and precious stones. An image like 
the one on his brow, only larger, covered the bo- 
som; and a bodice, of richer texture still, girdled 
the waist and completed the dress. His forehead 
was broad and the features noble. His face was 
almost white with barely a trace of pink and yel- 
low tinging the smooth skin. The eyes were in- 
tensely black, but the hair was tinged with yel- 
low. The face was smooth and round, perfectly 
balanced, showing at once that h^ was a man far 
beyond the ordinary of his fellows — a true child of 
the Sun. 

At his left hand sat his sister, a perfect counter- 
part of the brother, only in size and dress. The 
insignia was the same except the loss of the tass- 
eled fringe and golden sun on the forehead. Her 
hair, too, was brighter, almost yellow, and flowed 
over the shoulders in natty ringlets. The eyes 
showed a tinge of blue. The face was fair and 
lovely and the form sy metrical. An image of the 
sun adorned her breast, and the robe fell in folds^ 
t the person. A yelio w sash was tied abou t 
ft arm from which dropped pendants r»f 
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sparkling gems. The faces of both were immov- 
able, only it seemed that I coald detect the faint- 
est winning smile cross the beautiful face of the 
woman as we approached. Beyond this neither 
of the royal pair seemed to be aware of our pres- 
ence, which was announced by a herald, called 
Tupac Um. 

Our guard stopped when within about ten 
paces of the throne, we were placed in line before 
the pair and the herald called out, 

''Inca Huasco, Mama Ullo, barbudos mitimaes 
balsas." That is to say, we afterwards learned, 
'^these emigrant strangers have crossed the bor- 
der." 

In order to give a clearer meaning to what 
passed I will set forth the words in Bnglish. 

''Let the strangers speak," Inca Huasco return- 
ed, not changing his position or looking up. 

Of course we did not understand a word ihav 
bad been spoken, only the word "Inca" was fa- 
miliar, which I knew meant lord or king. Per- 
ceiving from their gestures and manners that they 
wished as to speak, I aaid, 

''Most noble Inca, we are strangers in this un- 
known land brought hither by your own good 
people, " which was partly a yarn, but luckily he 
did not understand ma 

He looked up in surprise at the mention of his 
royal title, and said, 

''I understand you not; speak as we speak." 

''What must I say Jask; what shall we do?" I 
asked turning towards him. 

''Make signs to him," Jack repUed, "here bring 
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this fellow forward and let him explain it," and 
tarning he grasped the arm of one of our early 
momi9g visitors and pulled him forth in front of 
the Inca. 

'fPhere, you rascal," he continued, '^tell him 
how this thing happened or I'll break your neck. " 

This acton Jack's part seemed to surprise the 
Inca and his sister. They both looked up and 
gassed curiously at him, the latter smiled and for 
an instant her glorious eyes were fixed intently 
upon the handsome muscular fellow before her. 
Jack met her gaze, and it seemed that each was 
trying to read the soul of the other. In that one 
swift, soul-searching glance the mischief was play- 
ed. A sort of spiritual telegraphy was establish- 
ed between the two. Both seemed to comprehend 
the thoughts of the other. It was then that the 
bravest man and most true, and the best and most 
noble of women looked upon each other. It was 
then' that the balance turned incur favor, and 
never did woman work so faithful for the love of 
man as did this one work for us afterwards. 
While between these two a silent understanding 
had been established, the effect of Jack's speech 
and actions had proved to be a hornet's nest in the 
eyes of the Inca and the other nobles assembled. 
The latter grasped their weapons as did also the 
guard behind us and for a time it seemed ttiat vre 
were to be butchered on the spot. 

When the princess, who was blushing scarlet, 
resumed her seat by the Inca, she glanced about 
the room and grasping the desperate situation we 
were in, she leaned forward and whispered in her 
royal brother's ear. She must have said some- 
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khlog in our behaii, for m% the motioii of tbm Im^'s 
band the nobles and (pmrd lowered their weap* 
ona and stepped a few paces awajr. 

I then stepped quietly forward to wh«r6 the 
guide stood and touched his lips then touched my 
own, he understood me, we could neiiher under- 
stand the speech of the other. I pointed to my 
companions, then towards the Spur, he nodded 
assent; I then pointed from the Spur to the tern* 
fde snd to the Lora, or guards who had brought 
us hither; he understood me and it seemed tiiat 
the royal pair did also. I prtnted to the Spur sad 
far beyond/ then to myself and companions, which 
they aAio seetned to understand. I then motioned 
to the Lora to relate Ifie citcumaiances to the 
Inca, which he did. He told the Inca how we had 
scaled the heigl^i of the S^r; of our battiie' witt 
the guards of tiie pass: of bur becoming dxhauit- 
edp and how, while in this state, the Ouards hid 
spirited us away to the moantaih aboTe ^m Puis 
and how they had, when we recorered, taken us in 
custody and brought us to the dty. Bh wsi 
faithful to us. Ihiring his speech the Lora had 
fi^uently pointed at us, at our arms and es* 
pedMj at our revolvers. The Inca and the 
nobles seemed greatly surprised when the Lora 
related the exploits of our firearms, and ej:pressed 
a desire to be permitted to examine one of them 
more closely. Bering this, I putted my tittle 
favorite six-shooter from my belt and handed it 
to the Lora who passed it to the Inca. BEe and Us 
sister examined it closely for a few moiiients 
and then bedioned me trt his side. He iimlty 
made me understand that th^y wished **to hiiar it 

17 
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talk." I shook my head, but he persisted as also 
did the princess, both assuring me that it would 
be all right if I harmed no one. 

I took the piece in my hand, looked to see if 
it was all right, and 'aiooied it ata massive golden 
image of the sua, high upon the wall to my. right 
£ don't know why I pointed at this particular ob- 
ject, but I suppcise that( it was the be«t target in 
sight that I could aim at — or perhaps because a 
higher instinct than human knovrledge, directed 
my arm. — 1 know not I fired, the shot went' 
true and pierced the golden imsf^e in the fore- 
head, exactly between the eyes. All eyes in that 
chamber followed the direction of my hand and 
when the piece roared out^ the Inca, his sister 
and the guards all started up in astonishment, 
horror and rage. They were astonished at the 
flash and report of the gun; horrified at its terri- 
ble effect and enraged because the emblem of the 
Sun, their beloved deity, had been shattered. -Butt 
alas, the shot almost proved fatal to us.. Imn^edi- 
ately after they realized what had been, done a 
hundred bands grasped as many weapons and as 
many weapons aimed at our bosoms, tja another 
instant and this tale would, never have .been told. 
We had committed sacrilege, tbe'i^eaaltY of which 
was instant death. A double death* would* have 
been our portion had not the. unforseen happened'. 
We had from instinct, formed ackcle about the 
throne and prepared to sell our lives as dearly, as 
possibla For an instant we stood in this position 
expecting the onset at once, That^instant saved 

our lives. 

• J'  ._• ., • .  • 

Suddenly the Inca, who. had never tiaikeQ his 
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eyes off the sabred* image, gave a start, bounded 
forward and tbrtlst himself between us and his 
threatening subjects, pointing all the while at the 
shattered image. 

''Viracocha, Viracocha!" he cried out, "see 
Viracocha is with them ! ^ 

m 

AH eyes were instantly tttmed towards the 
image and the crisis had passed. The two inch 
hole, which I had punched in the head of the 
image, wa« gone and the ftee vms intact as be- 
fore! The people gaaed at the restored image in 
amaaement and were dumbed wiHi terror. Not a 
sound was' audible in that g^i^eat hall, eacoept Hbe 
ticking of ihe watch at my side. Not a musele 
was moved except the straining of eyes towards 
the image on the walL Everything was deathly 
still; even the dripping of the fountain nearby 
ceased to drip; the melodioiM music in the outer 
cour.ts stopped with a snap; the muflled drum was 
hearid no more and the silver tongued voices in the 
distant recesses were silent. The Sun, the gold- 
en, sun, the deity of the land only was aotlve« 
He streamed down through openings above, his 
rays kissing the sacred emblem on the wall, whieh 
lit up the room with a inew and peculiar bright* 
iieas. Had a miracle been wrought in our midst? 
Had some power of Divine Omnipotence been made 
manifest? Something supernatural had happen- 
ed; the image had been pierced and shattered, 
this would have been sworn to by all pre s e n t 
I will admit now that. I was mystified as also 
were my companions. The hole was gone, the 
shattered image was intact, and it wae stdning 
out brighter and brighter, lighting up the en- 
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tire room with m peculiar .mellow br^btoef^^. 
libyisible epirite seemed to be eweepiDg tbrovgb 
the beH llie uiumlvrel iUvminetioii from the 
tece grew brighter. Faster the imagined 
pbaotoms swept about the place. Now a Hr off 
sisjgling and riDginlf of tiny bells, as of a host 
of chernbims, could be heicrd. The room grew 
warm, mj head' bspm to reel as if inloxicated; 
fliy compaaions looked dsaed but dared not 
speak. The Senor, who had at last seen a 
▼iskm-anda miiade^ was shaking in his boots; 
Pedre fi^ senseless to the floor. Yet brighter 
grew the celestisl fioe om the wall, swifter 
went t^ pbantottia about the hall; louder the 
singing' and ringinlf -of bells and warmer grew 
tb# sir in the whirling room. A low murmur 
of sgonjr and terror rail through the fainting 
■kuHilude. Unable to stand the stiPahi longer, 
the Inca Huasee stsggered forward, grasped me 
and-we slew^ fell to l|ie loor, lodMd in each 
other V emhraoe, je( for- awhile kmger I was 
oonnciouj! of what was going on about me. 
IfesM UUe uttered a cry of *« Viraoocha, '' 
swooned- awaj and fell lieavUj forward, but was 
ctMicht in Jack^ etrottg arms; the naiiiFes fell 
aboi||f the room upon thfUr faees. Ned and 
Bflna- bowed to the floor; the 8enor went to hie 
kaeee* pmjing to the Saints to break the (qpell; 
the ^enni awtm around, the fsce blaxed more 
nvid, •the^spirita swept like flashes of lightning 
rouad al^f , ibcf singrngv- swelled to one grand, 
sweet stf sill— then my sight failed me, I heard 
ne^more-*-a|l eense wae gtae, I eased off into a 
stapMr and knew nouMire.' 
Sow'long^ we laj^ in this strange trance, I 
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loidw ML When I aitbke I wm l|1iif nif^ a 
eoQch in ti dUterisnt room. I Uiy ^iitf'fM Mime 
time tryinir ^ coUeM my ecelterea iadMi «ad 
receU whel bed liiippened. LiftOe b^ litil^ I 
patched up the evenle that had beftJleii ne, 'ahd 
even now the ecenee of that hour are elear^ 
and definitely impressed upon my btain. % 
then tried to banish the thonf(hts irom m;|^ 
mind— tried to thinlr of Tom, of other days, tat- 
alas it was useless, I could not see or think ' of 
anything but the halo on the ftee and ttie 
whirling-s|Hrits. 

I could besr the suspense no knfer, slid 
turning on my side X called out, 

''Jade, Ned, Edn% Senor, where aM yont" 

''Here am I, you galkqping idioti*' caste a 
?oioe, "what do you want?" It was Jaek^ 

"Come here Jack, where are the rest? what 
has happened?" 

"All here Bog,'' came another foicSb ^'how 
do you feel since you have blown ttie brains 
out of yonder hlssted Bun-god imsgef" 

'There now, Ned," I replied, ''none of yonr 
nonsense. What has become of said hrsinsi a*l 
where is the hole I plugged into its skuBf" 
At which thrust tliey aU kughed heartily, t 

''It was the fsce of God Senor," said snqthsr^ 
▼oice, "it hath pleased him to saue us. from tlM 
hands of these guards. All the Saints sad .> 
Cherabims of hesTen came into thats nMna just: 
theii, Saint P^ter himself leadfaig the host 
The sainta be praised." 

"The dkkbeiato hisself was in the mideft then- 
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ofy Senor," said Pedro, *'I saw his black face 
scowl when the Senor and the Inca felL' 

*To hades., with yoor blasphemous pratter,'' 
cried the Senor testily, ^'make yourself scarce, 
or 111 break every bone in your infamous body J" 
Whereupon Pedro vanished. 

**Let be^'' I said, rising, **£ want to know 
what has happened and where we are at 
present 

'^irst question, a miracle; second, in tli^ 
Inca's royal garden house one mile frotii the 
Temple," answered Ned. 

.^'Howepme you so wise, Solomon?" I asked. 

''I saw the one performed, I have located the 
other and measured ' the distance, Sun-god de- 
stroyer, " he answered humorously. 

.''He speaks truly Mr. Evans," came another 
voice which I knew was Edna's, 'K3od- has be^n 
mereiful to us once more and instead of being 
with him in Paradise, we are in the hands 6f a 
kiodly pebple.". . 

''Who knows but what this seemingly kind 
people may not prove to be more deadly than a 
Boa," replied Jack curtly, "we must come to 
trial again one year hence/' 

"Wherefore, Jack?" I asked. 

"Such has been the decision of the Inca and 
Incana of this province. Our case has been re- 
ferred to the Inca Manco Tupac, Inca of the 
Empire. At least I had been able to under- 
stand this much by signs and motions and 

phrases of the moon." 
"So be it then," I replied, "eufflcient is the 

day for the evil thereoL * Let us make the best 
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of life while we live; let me arise and dine." 

They lifted me up and carried me to the 
garden. I was too weak to walk. It seems 
that I bad been more overwrought m the 
council chamber than any of the rest, for it 
had been two days, since the extraordinary 
events recorded occured in the Temple. All 
the rest had fully recovered in a few hours 
afterwards and had been removed to the house 
we now occupied. Inca Huasco was the first 
to overcome the spell and his sister was next. 
Jack recovered from the strange delusive sleep 
soon after and the three of them arranged for 
our future. 

The Inca and his people now regarded us as 
celestial beings, and we were reverenced as the 
Children of Viracocha coming directly from the 
Sun. For had not the invisible god made him- 
self manifest in our presence and had not the 
visible heavenly orb smiled upon us and kissed 
our faces, restoring his image that 1 had shat- 
tered? Huasco and his sister and, all the people 
of Nord henceforth regfii^ded us as supreme 
beings and they remained true to us ever after- 
wards. The princess Ullo worshipped Jack as a 
divine oracle and held us' all in the highest re- 
gards. Her love for the one and reverence for. 
the others, played a great part in our future, 
proving that a beautiful woman's love and friend- 
ship would stop at nothing short of its desire. 
She had a true heart and a noble soul. 

After recovering, the Inca ordered that we 
should dwell in his own palace for the space of 
one year, where we were to be instructed in the 
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qftiptbm or oonrthmgaagB^ vndflr the qweU fi- 
raetidos oi flia Inca and Us sistar and the Qgh 
PHaaf of the l^omple. After IbLi year of proba- 
tUdft and inainictioii we were to be takaa to Kara* 
Ihe capital dty of the land and tried before the 
Inca of die empire, Blanco Tapae. 

' Oar arvui and eflecta had been reatore d to ma 
an^ J^r^ai^t to oar new qaartera in the palace. 
oerTfttW and teachera had been provided for and 
oar two old frienda of the gaard were to do gaard 
doj^ hi cor qaartera. We were allowed free ac- 
oeea to ^ rofjral pabceand gardena and eiren of 
l^'T^in]^ and city if we wished. All oar 
wanta were anticipated and provided for and it 
aeemed that we were to have an eaiiy walk over, 
aa Jick'^pat it, in eatablisbing oorselvea in the 
eon^ence' of thia people. Bat alu! how otten 
one la miataken in haaty concluaiona. There i^ 
aiWaya a (i^m and atill waters before the atorm 
farybrealoi. 

On the following morning oar t a tor a arrived. 
We if reed to make the beat o( oar time and let 
no op|>ortanity paaa that woald be for oar better- 
meni'' Tfe fell to oar stadiea with a will and vim 
intiprn in all trae Americana and aa the time 
went by, we made rapid progress. Here I will 
atate ttmt at the end of the year we were all mas- 
tera of the elegant qoincha ]angaage;and Jack, 
wlio waa i^n adept lawyer, was well versed in 
the statates and caatoms of the land. 

However ope fatal mistake had been made; we 
had entered a land where it waa not lawf al to 
opme, weliod desecrated the Holy Temple which 
w^ a ffri^voaa penalty, and lastly we had com- 
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mitted sacrilege, the penalty of which was death. 
The seHousness of the last two ofFences was 
somewhat alleviated by the miracle that had been 
wrought and the divine restoration of the shatter- 
ed face. In fact, we were at once acquitted of 
these offenses, through the good influences of 
Inca Huasco, the princess and the people of 
Nord, and would have had but little trouble in es- 
tablishing ourselves, had not other and more fatal 
mistakes been made. 

This came about in this wise; the Incana of 
Nord, Mama UJlo, had from the moment her eyes 
met those of Jack, fallen passionately and hope- 
lessly in love with him and her frequent visits 
to our quarters only intensified the flame; and, 
alas, he, too, became enamored of the beautiful 
princess. It was a genuine case of pure, eternal 
love at first sight. Later it fell out that the lovely 
princess was betrothed to the Inca, of Kara, who 
was her cousin and who was infatuated with heir. 
This complication afterwards involved us in many 
difficulties— indeed, this and a similar case which 
afterwards occurred, brought about a civil conflict 
in which we were participants 

But more of this later on. I will only relate 
events as they transpired, banning with the be- 
ginning and ending at the end. 

The Inca and tt\e Princess Ullo often visited us 
in our quarters, as did hundreds of people, and 
were delighted with our rajnd advance in their 

language. In the course of a few weeks we 

could discourse with them freely^ much to the 
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gratifioation of the Princeu, who never grew 
tired of listening to as, and especially to Jack. 
She took particular pains with him and when she 
learned that he was trying to master the laws of 
the country she spared no pains in gathering in* 
formation for him, Thns time went on. 
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A DE8CEUPTIOK OF THE COUNTRY. 

IF my readers will bear with me for a short 
time and are willing for ns to quietly master 
the qnincha language, I will attempt to gite 
a brief description of this wonderf nl land, its peo- 
ple, their customs manners, religion and their 
origin. The first I will record from perscmal ob- 
servation, the latter I wiU set forth as I gleaned 
it from the quipu of the peoide, the historical 
records found in the Temple of Viracocha in Kara. 
Indeed, too, I learned much from the old inhabi- 
tants, in the Sacred Valley near the Holy Lake, 
while completing our studies in Kara. I shaD 
not attempt to give an exhaustive account of this 
wonderful country and its inhabitants, but shall 
confine myself to facts as I know them, and as I 
have gleaned them from the Aranian manuscripts 
found in the Temple, adding nothing which is un- 
true, nor lending my own imagination to the 
truth. Nor will I show much credence in the 
l^ends of the people, only such as agree with re- 
corded facts. 

Here is the true account as I saw and learned 
it. 
This great and unknown land lies ten degrees 
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South of the Eqaator, between the moantam sys- 
tems of the Cordillera Geral and the Cordillera 
del Norte. It contains an area of about twelve 
thousand square miles and has a population of 
live million souls. It is peopled by the decend- 
ants of the ancient Peruvian Incas. The North- 
ern limit is on the summit of the central range of 
the Gerals, about 10 d^. 80 min. south. This 
unexplored chain of mountains is of volcanic 
origin, some of which are now in an active state, 
some of the peaks towering to a height of twenty 
thousand feet The general contour of the moun- 
tains show an unbroken front on either side. The 
mean attitude of this range is ten thousand feet 
above the sea level, stretching from its twin chain 
on the east to an arm of the same system in the 
West, forming a barrier on the North, over one 
hundred miles long. The arm from the northern 
range turns southward en meridian 62 deg. form- 
iog the western limits. This arm of the Gerals 
joins the mighty del Norte range which presents 
a formidable wall in the South. This vast chain 
turns in the South east and runs along meridian 
60 deg. northward forming the Eastern line, join- 
ing an arm of the Gerals in the North thus com- 
pleting the circuit. 

The mighty system of the Cordillera del Norte 
contains the highest mountains adjacent to the 
country. In the South where the two systems 
join some of the peaks reach an attitude of 22,000 
feet. Also in the North east where a juncture 
of the two systems is made are found peaks of 
great height some of which are in a state of vol- 
canic eruption. 
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The backbone of both systems enclosing Tava 
is above the snow line. The exterior walls are 
perpendicular, the interior slopes gradually from 
the summit of the high plateaus towards tiie val- 
ley below. East and West, North and South be- 
yond the border line vast ranges stretch away as 
far as the eye can see. So intricate and difficult are 
the passes in these mountains that even the native 
Antilas themselves become lost Even should 
one succeed in crossing these mighty ranges, he 
would not dare to scale the rugged walls that 
surrounds the interior. 

For hundreds of miles on every side beyond 
the mountains stretch unbounded forests, filled 
with deadly reptiles, wild animals and Indians, 
In all this unexplored territory has no man ever 
been except Don Carlos and Senor Hernando, wh^ 
came before us. Civilization is yet a long way off 
from Tava. The nearest point where white man 
lives is a mining village in the South called Fata- 
guis. The nearest river out side is a branch of 
the Bio Camarara, 100 miles away. 

Even though any man should escape the dan- 
gers of the forests and mountains, unless he 
possessed the key to some of the secret passes 
his journey would come to an end. No one, nor 
company of men, nor army of men, could force 
the pass, so closely is it guarded by the vigilant 
liora Oracles, who are men of super-Herculean 
strength. 'Die northern pass has been blocked 
up since we came and the guard on the Golden 
Spur doubled, I repeat that it would be a vain 
and dangerous task for any man to seek an en- 
trance into the country. Though the batteries of 
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the world were brought to bear upon the natural 
defences of the land no impression conld be made 
upon its eternal walls. No man 6an enter^ no man 
mu$i teavCf for ere a foot^ going or coming, should 
reach the height of the Spar the mighty Lora 
would stop it. This great people are so secure in 
their position that they do not fear or OTen ex- 
pect to meet any foreign foe. 

FV>r four hundred years they have lived here in 
peaceful security and the next four hundred— 
yea eons and eons of time will find them enjoying 
their simjile freedom. They can never be con- 
quered. 

This enchanting country, viewed from the 
height of the Spur, is spread out like a beautiful 
picture- combining all that is grand, sublime, 
beautiful and picturesque into one vast panorama. 
In the center of the valley is the Holy Lalre. into 
which is coursing the mountain streams, like sil- 
ver threads. On the Northern shore of the Lake 
is the beautiful city of Kara, the capital of the 
empire, which is filled with massive dome cap* 

ped temples and magnificent palaces. South of 
the Lake is the Sacred Mount, Capac Urcu, with 
its pink and white terraced walls; further on and 
to the right, baths. Near the baths is locate the 
great Temple of the Sun, Pachacamac^ around 
which is situated the Inca's superb gardens and 
the Houses of the Virgins of the Sun. Far to the 
left is the Holy Mountain, Corioanchaj around 
wliich is situated vast stores and treasure-houses. 
On this mountain is found vast quantities gold 
and copper, which would yield millions and mil- 
lions of money it the mines were properly work- 
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ed. Far beyond this mountain is the cit7 of 
Torc& Nearer and still to the left is the opu- 
lent city, Vicuna, so called from the enormous 
quantities of Vicuna wool that is produced and 
manufactured there. Near this city is Mount 
Manco, wliere is found thousands of diamonds, 
some of which are larger and far superior to the 
world fiunous Kohinoor that graces Victorian's 
crown. The wealth of the liastern empire la 
scattered about over this mountain, the nativ^ 
using the precious gems only for settings in cor- 
nices in the temples and cutting stone. In a 
word, untold millions of treasures are buried in 
this wonderful land^ nor will the hand of civilisa- 
tion ever touch it. 

Nor is this alU This is one of the most pro- 
ductive valleys in the world. It fairly teems with 
vegetation. Fields of grain, corn, cinoa, potatoes, 
sugar cane, cocoa; groves of cinnamon^ coco, 
oranges, bananas, figs« grapes and ail trofncal 
fruits and flower gardens, stud the land from line 
to line. 

Vast store-houses, filled with grain are scatter- 
ed oirer the land, which contain enough food to 
last the whole country for several years. There 
is no chance for a crop failure. As it seldom ever 
rains, the whole country is a perfect net-work of 
irigation canals and conduits, which run from the 
tillable sides of the surrounding mountains 
throughout the entire vaUey« The air is soft and 
exhilarating. Here one, though in a tropical 
country, does not have to endure the heat of aa 
Bquatorial sun, nor the chilling blasts of a North- 
ern bUaard. In the valley it never firosts, on the 
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border mountains the snow never melts. It rare- 
ly ever rains, and the terrific blasts of a midsum- 
mer thunder cloud is unknown. There is abso- 
lutely no conflict in the laws of nature. There is 
no discord among the people. The same daily 
routine life, as if by clock-work, goes on, year 
after year, age after age, the same to-day, yes- 
terday, tomorrow, through the centuries. Fixed 
laws; fixed religion, fixed domestic life, — now 
and forever the same. Such is a briel sketch of 
this wonderful land, this earthly Paradise, Tava- 
Arania. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY.— HOLY LAJCE. 

AFTER a stay of nine months in Anoor, we 
were permitted to make a journey through 
the country. We were attended by Inca 
Huasco and the Princess Ullo on this tour. We 
had learned the beautiful quincha language almost 
perfectly in this time and could discourse freely 
with our companions. The iwo Lora guards also 
came with us, as well a considerably following of 
nobles and servants. Up to this time we had 
never been but a few miles from the city, and 
now as we set forth from it we knew not whether 
we should ever enter it again, for after making a 
tour of the country we were to be taken to KarH 
for our final trial. Our journey through Nord 
was of but little note. The objects of greatest 
interest lay further on. 

Passing from Nord into the province of Kara 
we approached one of the most wonderful works 
that nature has seen lit to build. This is the 
Holy Lake with its attendant springs, streams 
and geysers of boiling waters, from which great 

19 
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masses of steam and vapor i» shooting into the 
air. Descending the shores of the lake, we find 
ourselves walking about in a most exhilarating 
vapor bath, while ail about us and beneath our 
feet along the narrow pathway, the shallow water, 
from innumerable spring, is boiling and bubbling 
on its course to the Lake. Unique causeways of 
solid white granite have been skillfully laid off 
and wound about the springs, as cunningly plan- 
ned as the intricate web. One only needs to step 
off this narrow pathway to test the heat of the 
trickling water beneath. 

These boiling streams are utillised by the in- 
genions Tavans for various domestic purposes* 
Here are situated the great laundries of the 
land, thousands of people being employed to do 
the washing for the empira Thousands of peo* 
pie, too, visit this enchanting place daily, bath- 
ing in the magic, waters which is said to be 
an elixir for all diseases. They cook th^ 
diarquif or dried llama meat, and boil their po- 
tatoes by simply hanging them in nets and 
dropping them into the boiling stream, Upon 
the bosom of the lake, which is about six miles 
across, can be seen hundreds of balsasy or 
small skifts, darting back and forth through 
the water; as if propelled by magic The wa* 
ter of the lake is warm and pleasant. The cold 
waters pouring down from the perpetual snow- 
crowned mountains are met in the lake by the 
waters from the boiling springs which always 
keep the body of the lake at a pleasant tem- 
perature. 

The waters of the lake and springs possess 
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the most diffused mineral qualities and rare 
medicinal properties of any waters in the world. 
The body of the lake is formed principally of 
water from the pure mountain streams, while 
from the near by springs is poured into it a 
Considerable quantity of water of various min« 
eral properties. In fact these springs contain 
a new and peculiar mineral which is said to 
contain medicinal properties, which, if constant- 
ly used, will keep a person aliye forever. I 
would be glad if a few of my yankee brethren 
in New York, who are always on the hunt for 
some kind of spring in which to bathe and 
grow stout, could come here and wash away 
their diseases, but, alas, they cannot. To my 
certain knowledge, after a residence in this 
wonderful country of eight years, no one, who 
bathes in and drinks these waters, ever sick- 
ens or dies. I have not, nor has my compan- 
ions, experienced a moment of pain since we 
adopted the use of these waters. Let he who 
will, gasp and bonder at these statements but 
they are true. I verily believe that here is found 
the * 'Fountain of x>erpetual youth," so vainly 
sought for by the Spaniards in the West 

I have found in this valley, men and women 
of remarkable age; and, if recollections and tra* 
ditions can be relied upon, there are a few here 
who crossed the mountains and valleys with Inca 
Manco Oapac and de Arana nearly four hundred 
years ago. 

Be this as it may, there are peojde here very 
old, and a death in this valley is a rare occurrence, 
while doctors and medicines are totally unknown. 
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Near the Holy Lake is a geyser, rising from a 
huge cone, like the most exquisite coral, up which 
you can climb to the mouth of the crater, several 
hundred feet above the surface of the lake. From 
the broad rim of the crater you can look aver into 
the interior and see what is going on. Far d(»wn 
below, somewhere in the bowels of the earth, 
there is a rumbling, thumping, dull sound, and 
if you are not careful while jou Jcx)k a spurt of 
hot steam will dash into the face, impressing you 
with your perilous position. The Senor, who is 
quite awkward, came near toppling over into the 
chasm when a gust of steam took him full in the 
face. When the warm breath of steam is felt yon 
draw back and look up and thousands of dia- 
monds will shoot up then fall and rattle down the 
sides of the cone. It is nothing but hot water, 
but the drops resemble diamonds in the bright 
sunlight. Then there comes a sudden roai*, the 
air scintillates, and it seems as^if all the jeweler's 
shops in New York had exploded at once. 
Streams of hot water spurting into the air and 
volumes of steam are pouring from all sides 
while the rumbling and roaring increase, i have 
seen many curious freakfei of nature in my time but 
this geyser is the most fascinating and wonder- 
ful I have ever seen. It is a strangely beautiful 
and delightful piece of workmanship. 

To the west of the Royal Geyser is one oC the 
most attractive places in Tava. It is the Terraces 
of Huasco, situated on the sides of Mount Huas- 
car. There are two terraces, formed and built 
alike in all respects except color; one is white, one 
is pink, and both are built of a peculiar formation 
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resenobiing granite. The beauty in both form 
and color of the White Terrace is beyond the pow- 
er of denser iption or imagination. The graces of 
its irregular curves, its series of stairs and but- 
tresse?), extending from the banks of the pan-sha- 
ped cryt^tal lake below to the top of the conical 
mount, covering a superficial area of one hundred 
acres, is beyond the pow^r of ony pen or brush. 
On the opposite side of Mount Huascar is the 
twin sister of this wonder, the Pink terrace, or as 
it is called by the natives ItschmaCj denoting the 
red stairway, extending as the white one, from 
the base of the mountain to the rim of the crater 
at the top. It spreads out like an open fan. At 
the base of the mountain the steps of this endless 
stairway are three miles long, getting shorter and 
shorter as they wind round the cone, until they 
reach the ring of the extinct crater five thousand 
feet above, where they seem to come to a point. 
This terrace is much larger than the white one, 
the steps of which at the base are only one mile 
long. The terraces join on either side of the 
mountain, forming a continuous circular stairway 
from the base of the cone to the crater's rim. 
The graceful curves of this natural stairway are 
broken, here and there, by great buttresses, 
which stand out on the side of the terraces, keep- 
ing sentinel over the grand panorama spread out 
around the Sacred mountain. This cone surpass- 
es any mountain in the world for its beauty and 
splendor. I have climbed the mighty peaks of 
the Himalayas, struggled over the wonderful 
glaciers of the Alps and scaled the heights in the 
Rockies, but nowhere have I seen anything that 
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would equal Mount Huascar in grace, beauty and 
dasEBling splendor, 

Sdeniists would say that this wonderful freak 
of nature was formed during the unknown ages 
of pregiaciaJ times, by the action of water, heavily 
charged with silicica, which bubbled up from the 
unfathomable depths of the conical column. This 
solution spreading out over the sides of the mount- 
ain, slowly building this wonderful stairway, 
through the ages, more gigantic and exquisite 
than any structure ever carved by the most cun- 
ning artificers of the kings and potentates of the 
Orient, At the top of the mountain are basins of 
crystal water, the depths of which are bluer than 
the heavens, reflecting all the tints of the rainbow 
the violet, primrose and sapphire The pure 
water trickling from the basins are continually 
crystallizing in new accidents of form and color, 
each one apparently more beautiful than the one 
that had preceded it, all mingling and rejoicing as 
they pass down the stairway until they are lost in 
the waters below. Thus,a8 our '^scientist" broth 
er would say, slowly, eon after eon, this wonder- 
ful work of nature has gone on, obtruding itself 
upon layers of rocks and trees on this mountain 
side until the whole was covered with a delicately 
carved structure of ivory, alabaster and pearl, 
glinting in the sunlight like unto a beautiful stair- 
way leading into heaven, so pure, sacred and di- 
vine that human feet dare not tread thereon. 

At sunrise the golden rays of the sun kiss the 
sacred white terrace, mingling with the reflecting 
scintillations of the dawn, producing a light of 
pure gold, so glorious and bright as to seem al- 
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most divina At noon the effect is entirely gone 
and the terrace reflects its own pure light, as a 
polished mirror, as white and stainless as a polar 
snow. At eventide the Pink Terrace produces 
its most peculiar flush of beauty and glory; and, 
as the sun sinks behind the distant mountains, 
the whole structure is lit' up with a flush of a mid- 
winter sunset upon a froeen cataract, or a stair- 
way of purest, snow tinged with millions of stars 
set in violet and gold— a happy blending of all the 
tints and colors known to the nations. At the 
top of this terrace are many boiling springs, 
which gush from the base of the crater's ring, 
red as the purest rose, from* which, our sage of 
science would say, this vast and marvelous won- 
der was built. The waters in the depths are as 
blue as a molten sea of sapphire, and looking into 
bottomless basins is like looking into the pellucid 
waters of the South Pacific ocean at sunset, where 
unique shapes of coral and mandrepore waver and 
glisten in an indescribable mass of riot and beauty. 
When the waters rush over the walls of the basins 
they resemble mingled sheets of red and sapph- 
ire, which have, for ages past, been weaving and 
forming this wonderful pink stairway, until it 
would seem that, in its marvelous building. Nature 
had done her best and man is satisfied. 

The people of Tava knocks the philosophy of 
the scientist on the head by saying that this 
Sacred Mountain and its stupendous stairway 
was built by their Deity, the Sun, for his children 
when he first sent them on their mission to earth, 
and that it is to be an emblem of his everlastmg 
power and constancy to his faithful children. 
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When he rises in the morning he greets his chil- 
dren by kissing the pare white walls of the 
Sacred Mount, and when he bids them adieu at 
sunset he salutes them with a similar token — 
flooding^ the Western slope with his golden tears 
which stain the pure, white rocks — £.n everlasting 
testimony of his regret in parting with his ctios 
en people. The mount will grow larger and 
more beautiful until the end of time, when all the 
children of the Sun will be gathered upon it and 
taken home into the heavens, by the Intli, where 
they may dwell forever. 

Such is the legend of the people. I cannot deny 
it, nor yet can 1 agree with the scientist. [ am 
not a Sun wor8hii)er nor a scientist, so I wiil leave 
the question for the parties in dispute to settle. 
Senor Di^o de Arana, a man of high repute 
among the natives, and a pioneer of Tava, avows 
that Mount Huascar was designed and built by a 
divine Originator especially for the Children of 
the Sun. Let he who doubts disprove. 

END OF PART FIRST. 
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PART II 

—INTRODUCTION.— 

I will now pass from the description of the 
country to its history. The compound word 
Tai;a-^ra7ia has a double or significant mean- 
ing. Tava, which means country, is derived from 
the ancient Peruvian name, Tavantinsuyu, which 
means the the four-quarters of the world. Arana, 
is the name of the pioneer, Diego de Arana, a 
Spanish Captain, who was left by Columbus in 
command of the first colony planted in America. 
Arana discovered the beautiful valley of Tava and 
the country was named by Manco Capac, Tava- 
Arana, or Arana 's country. 

This beautiful and unsurpassed valley was dis- 
covered by Deigo de Arana in the year 1510, It 
was subsequently peopled by a remnant of the 
ancient Peruvians, under the dethroned Inca, 
Manco Capac, after their last struggle for supre- 
macy on the heights of Vilcabamba and by Deigo 
de Arana and his followers, in about the year A. 
D. 1542. The present inhabitants of Tava are pure 
decendants of the ancient Peruvians, the Incas. 
With only a few exceptions, their habits, religion 
and government are the same to-day as they were 
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four hundred years ago, or even a thousand years 
ago« 

The Incas, or Children of the Sun, are the su- 
preme and ahsolute rulers, both of religious and 
domestic life. The Incas of Tava are direct de- 
scendants of the original Children of the 8un, 
Manco Capac and his sister- wife, Mama Oello 
Huaco, the Inca, Huasco Tupac, being the twenty- 
sixth prince to don the scarlet borla. The Inca 
being supreme, or above all, his word is law, his 
action and being divine. All the other incas of 
the realm are at his command and the necks of 

the peoide, as it were, are at the feet of their rul- 
er. The Inca of the realm is assisted by four 
provincial Incas — Inca Huasco, of Nord, a brother 
of Inca Tupac; Inca Villac, of Torca, also a broth- 
er; Inca Atulac, of Kara, a covsin, and Inca Arna, 
of Arani4, also a cousin,— are rulers, or as we 
would say Governors, of the four states. Then 
comes the Inca of thousands and Incas of hun- 
dreds—forming a social system of rulers and 
rule that centuries have failed to shake Ordi- 
nary misdemeanors are adjusted by the incas of 
Hundreds or Thousands, difficult state questions 
by the provincial Incas, and complicated questions 
— such as religious or governmental disputes, are 
referred to the Inca of the realm However, any 
case in civil equity may be appealed to him. He 
fixes all laws, bis surbordinates enforce them. 
It is unlawful for the heir-apparent, or Holy 
Inca to consort with the Lora, or common peo- 
ple, and hence his wife must be a descendant 
of the royal stock. The marriage of brother 
and sister is prohibited, the coy a or queen. 
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usually being selected from among the Inca's 
cousins — ^Virgins of the Sun. It is believed 
that an Inca can diirine the thoughts, actions 
and deeds of bis subjects, and that no man can 
keep a secret from him. I have learned, in 
after years, that it was due to the foreknowl- 
edge of Inca Huasco that our lives were spared 
by the guards of the Pass when we were over- 
come on the heights of the Grolden Spur. He 
saw us in a vision, and his sister, princess 
Ulio, had a vision in which she saw a handsome 
white stranger battling for his life, saw him 
fall, and as he fell, saw him cast one despair- 
ing look of appeal towards her. After these 
visions they immediately dispatched ehatquiSy 
or post-runners, to the Spur commanding the 
Guards not to molest us but to bring us to the 
city. The word came just in the nick of time, 
for the Guards, overcoming their fright^ had 
returned to where we lay and would have made 
an end of us at once bad not the chasquis ar- 
rived. 

For the history of ancient Peru, or Phiru or 
Ophir, I am indebted to de Arana's wonderful 
translation of the quichua manuscripts and the 
quipu records, for they are quite beyond me. 
Whether liis account of Ophir be true or not I 
cannot say, but the people declare to its truth, 
and it seems to me that Ophir could have been 
in America as weJl as in Asia or Africa. There 
is not a country in the world that contains 
more gold and precious stones than Peru and 
Tava fairly teems with the precious metals and 
gems. In the following pages I shall set forth 
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only the account as I found it recorded in the 
Aranian manuscripts. If anyone doubts the 
truth of it, I can only say that he can come and 
investigate for himself or draw his conclusions 
and be content therewith, the latter being ihe 
best and fraught with less danger. I repeat 
that I am not accountable for the statements 
concerning pre-historic Peru, but I believe that 
they are about as true as any other account of 
the location of Ophir. 

Whence had these people their origin? How 
came them here? Who taught them to worship 
the Sun and other heavenly bodies? Where did 
their ideas of an invisible Ruler of the universe, 
a resurrection and future existence originate? 
Whence their legends, laws and civilization? 
When the skeptic shall have solved these rid- 
dles he will definitely locate the the Ophir of 
Solomon, tracing Jewish customs and Pheoni- 
cian religion down through the centuries to the 
present customs, worship and civilization in 

Tava. 

* * * 

* « « 

CHAPTER ONE. 

IN WHICH IS GIVEN A HISTORY OF DEIGO DE ARANA. 

AS I have frequently mentioned the name of 
Deigo de Arana in this connection it is 
proper that I should set at rest the mind 
of the reader in regard to this impc^rtant person- 
age; for on him hinges the wht»]e fabric of the 
history of this secluded land— perhaps the author 
of its existence. Among the great store of relics, 
contained in the vaults of the temple of Corican- 
cha, we found a musty volume of Latin manu- 
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script, which proved to be a journal of the life and 
adventures of that notable man, together with a 
history of the Peruvian-Incas from the earliest 
period to the conquest of their country by the 
Spaniards; the subsequent flight of Manco Capac 
and his people from Vilcabamba to Tava, down to 
his death, A. D. 1560. 

I am under obligations to the High Treasurer 
of the State, Inca Zeze, for the discovery of the 
manuscripts and to Edna and Ned for its render- 
ing from Latin into English and to Senor Hernan- 
do for his aid in translating that part which was 
in Spanish. I am a very poor Latin scholar of 
the modern school, but this bearing a date of 
400 years was far beyond me and it was with 
great difficulty that my companions rendered an 
accurate translation. 

I will now set forth in my own way an extract 
of that part of the translation from the original 
manuscript, relating directly to the events of the 
life of de Aran a, reducing the journal to as few 
words as possible. To do this, it will be neces- 
sary to begin at the beginning, and let the old ex- 
plorer tell the story himself, thusly: 

I was born at Palos, Spain, in the year of our 
Lord 1470, was educated at Salamanco under the 
tutorship of Leon de Carabal. I sailed on the 
Pinta with Columbus to the Indes in 1492. On 
the 14th day of October 1492, we made a landing 
on one of the India isles, and afterwards discover- 
ed other islands, small and great. The natives 
were well developed men, being reddish in color 
and docile in manner. Some of these we induced 
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aboard our 8hii)6. At the close of the year 1492 
we landed on an island, called Hayti, by the na- 
ti?e8, which onr Commodore christened Hispano- 
iia. Here we built a fortress, from pieces of one 
of onr vessels which had been wrecked, and com- 
munication was established with the natives, who 
treated us kindly. On the second day of January 
1498, Odnmbus sailed for Spain, leaving me in 
command of the fortress La NatividcKi^ which was 
garrisoned by forty men. For some time all 
went well and we lived royally and secure, but in 
the course of a few weeks a part of my men, 
headed by Goncalo de Gamba, became unruly and 
abused the Indians greatly. 

No^ during my stay in Hayti, one Canonabo 
was Cacique of Ciabo, the gold regions, and he 
was a warlike and ferocious man. The people of 
the entire island were more or less subject to his 
despotic sway. He despised the white man add 
he would accept no offers of peace. Now when 
the de Gamba faction became abusive, Canonabo 
dedAred war upon us. On the 12th of March I 
fitted up an expedition and proceeded to Ciabo to 
locate the gold fields. The Chieftian received us 
and treated us well for a time, but through the 
good advices of his beautiful sister Anacona, I 
learned that he meant to entrap and kill my whole 
command of thirty men. On the day before this 
heinous {dot was to be dev^ped, I secretly with- 
drew from the vicinity, taking with me the lovely 
princess, Anaoona, who had become enamored of 
me and I of her. 

When we reached the fortress we found tiiat 
the whole population, instigated by Canonabo, was 
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in open rebeilioa and were beseiging my compan- 
ions and our Indian allies in the fort. I cat my 
way through the mob and joined my force with 
that in the fortress. We held the howling sav- 
ages at bay for the space of ten days when our 
provisions gave out. One by one my men were 
slain until my garrison was reduced to six cav- 
aliers &nd twelve natives. When at last our 
stronghold was set on fire, I saw that only ruin 
and death awaited us. I then ordered a retreat 
to the bay, where I had previously caused to be 
built a small boat, in which was stored provisions 
and amunition. I took with me the princess, 
whom I loved and had made my wife, my six com- 
panions, three of whom had wives, and four na- 
tive allies, making a total of fifteen souls. In our 
dash from the fort to the boat, fifty yards below, 
we were sorely pressed, not one escaping without 
a wound. We pushed the boat from the shore 
and in a short time were beyond the reach of our 
foes. This event occurred April 1, 1498. 

For many days we drifted on the rough waters 
of a vast sea, not daring to make a landing nor 
knowing whither we went. Our provisions ran 
short, and after passing through the islands of 
the Csribs, land was seen no more. Two of our 
parly, de Gama and a native died of wounds, and 
the rest of us were famishing of hunger. How- 
ever, when reduced to our greatest extremity, the 
providence of Grod interceded in our behalf, and 
on the 9th of November we discovered a long 
stretch of coasts on either side. We also soon 
realized that we were passing this coast at a rap- 

—21— 
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id pace without effort. We were on a greai river 
called Amatona by the natives and the tides of 
the sea were pouring into it. By a mighty effort 
we made a landing, procured a quantity of pro- 
visions and resumed our journey. 1 knew that 
we were on a continent, perhaps Asia, and I 
believed that the mighty river was the Ganges 
in India. We found but few traces of human 
habitation in this vast wooded region as we pro- 
ceeded up the river. We continued our journey 
several weeks, passing many great rivers. At 
last we reached an Indian village and being kind- 
ly received we abode with them one year. 

Learning from the natives of a more progress- 
ive people in the South, we determined to go 
thitherward. Procuring a few natives as carriers 
and guides, we journeyed Southward, crossiog 
wide plains and great mountains, until we reach- 
ed the border-land of what I afterwards learned 
was Phiru, the empire of the Incas, or Children 
of the Sun. I learned that the present ruler Vras 
Inca Huayna Capac, a great and good mari p<*s- 
sessing vast riches, and that his capital city Cuzco 
or Center, Jay some two hundred miles further 
South. I deemed it prudent to call a halt and 
bide a time on the borders before ppoceediu*r to 
the seat of i»he empire. Land and hoas^^s w^-re 
allotted to us, and for four years we continu-^d 
our residence in the high plains of Hulanto, th^ 
Indians recognizing us as superior beings^, some- 
times calling us Viracoefia because of our strange 
dress and white faces, but our wives and servants 
they called barbudoSy for they were strangers 
and like unto themselves. 
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At the end of the fourth year, we were summon- 
ed by Iiica Huayna's heralds to appear in Cusco 
and be i)resent at the great annual feast called Ray- 
mi. A-i the chasquisfir post-runners, had already 
DO titled the emperor of us, we deemed it prudent 
to obey his commands. Accordingly we went 
thither, the year being 1500 A. D. We were 
generously received, by the magnanimous people, 
into the city which was Ulled with many magnifi- 
cent buildings. We knew not whether this was 
some opulent city of the Orient, of which we had 
heard and read. The grandeur of the buildings, 
the elegance of the people and the lavished wealth 
I saw in this great city would have filled my 
Spanish brethren with envy. No city in the 
known world could boast of such vast treasure* 
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CHAPTER TWO. 

ARANA AT THE FEAST OF RAYMI, 

NOW this Festival of Ray mi is celebrated at 
the beginning of the summer solstice, when 
the Sun-father has touched his southern 
limit (Dec. 21.) and begins to retrace his steps 
towards the land of his ioving children. To this 
great and rare feast we had a special invitation by 
the emperor, Inca Huayna Capac, himself. On 
this occasion quarters were allotted to us, as well 
as to all the nobles of the realm of the Sun; and 
people from all the Tavantinsuyu, or four 
quarters of the empire, flocked to the Sacred 
City to celebrate this national festival. On this 
occasion also the young prince, Huascar, the heir- 
apparent was to be initiated, which was to be fol- 
lowed by national game^. It seemed that the 
whole nation was turning out to participate in 
these games and be present at the festival Fully 
a quarter of a million of people were present. 
The good Inca, Idol Child of the Sun, reigned and 
many victories achieved by him were to be cele- 
brated and recorded by the qaipucamayus, or 
quipu keepers. 
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Now for a space of three days before the feast, 
did all the people fast, it l>eing a crime for any 
one to eat or keep a light burning in their 
houses. This law was not broken in a single 
instance. On the third morning the people as- 
sembled in the square to witness the rising of 
the Sun. The Inca, his family and all his 
nobles issued from their palaces, joining the 
multitude in the great square at daybreak. All 
were dressed in the gayest and finest apparel, 
each vieing with the other, in presenting the 
the moi»t costly dress. Dazzling ornaments of 
precious jewels flashed on the persons of rank, 
while canopies of beautiful feather-work, richly 
tinted with the finest fabrics, interlaced witii 
gold, were borne over their heads by attendants. 
Grold, silver, diamonds and precious gems were 
to be seen every where and on every one. 
Pedro Fillepo, my companion estimated tiiat not 
less than fifty thousand peso de oro, (about 
$30,000,000.) in valuables was displayed on this 
tx^casion. I do not doubt it, for I am sure 
there was more gold in Cuzco at this time, than 
was ever in the coffers of Spain at one tima 

When the vast throng assembled in the square, 
all eyes were turned towards the East to witness 
the rising sun, and as his golden rays kissed the 
gilded domes £.nd cornices of the temple a shout 
of adoration and praise broke forth from the mul- 
titude, accompanied by songs of triumph and a 
soft, wild melody from harps, strung with gold; 
first, then swelling louder and louder as the 
deity's bright orb, rising above the Capaciialn 
mountain in the east, smiled in all his glory xii^ii 
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his Chosen Children. Then the harmonies of ten 
thousand harps seemed to minj^le in one sweet 
accord and ten thousand voices lifted in one long 
strain of praise to the smiling Father in Heaven 

Then followed the libations of the Inca and his 
nobles. From a hufce golden vase, filled with fer 
mented iiqnor, the Inca filled many golden gob 
letSi passing them to his royal kiadred and drink- 
ing a portion himself. This vase* is a remarkable 
piece of workmanship, is of pure gold, seven feet 
high five feet across at the top and of such great 
weight that sixteen men are required to carry it. 
This part of the celebration lasted about the 
space of an hour. 

Now when the sun had fully risen, the Inca 
followed by the whole concourse of people, pro 
ceeded to the temple of Coricancha, where all, 
upon entering the sacred edifice, took off their 
sandals. None save the Inca, the priests, and 
members of the royal household are admitted. I 
as Curacaof my band, being a Sun child, was per- 
mitted to be present at this sacrificial assemblagp. 

Now this sacrificial offering was humane. 
Only grain, flowers, sweet scented gems, the first- 
lings of the llama, vicuna, huanaco and other do 
mestic animals, were put upon the sacrificial 
pyre. No human being was made a victim, nor 
have I ever witnessed a human sacrifice since my 
sojourn among this people. But in former years, 
it is said, the most beautiful maidens of the em- 
pire adorned the brazen altar. But on this occa- 

*This Sacred vessel now sifts in the temple of 0aW' 
mmmmkm in Kara and is still used at the Feast of Raymi 
by the Incas. 
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sion only the first fruits of animals were sacrific- 
ed. The high priest, Villac Vmu, after killing the 
animals, opened the bodies seeking to read or in- 
terpret, from the different appearances of the 
entrails of the victims the deep and mysterious 
lessons of the future. Twenty years after, on a 
similar occasion, a few years before the death of 
IncaHuayna Capac, I saw this ceremony per- 
formed, and in his divinations of the future the 
High priest said: '^Hear me, noble father, Inca 
Huayna. thy doom is fixed; in five years thou shalt 
die. Thy kingdom will be divided between two 
sons; bloody wars will follow and one shall be 
overcome, imprisoned and slain. And then a 
strange and mighty white race shall cross the 
deep and destroy thy kingdom and kill thy chil- 
dren, demolish these temples and devour ad the 
jaf^uar devoureth the llama — this empire of thine, 
even Pbiru, shall be destroyed and thy children 
!!^cattered as the whirlwind scattereth the chaff. 
But a remnant only shall be saved." 

Now I. Diego de Arana, a true Catholic and a 
Spaniard, did hear this prophecy and do now 
testify that all has come to pass as was spoken. 
For have not; I seen Pizarro and his cavaliers en- 
ter Phiru and lay her people and her institutions 
low? I knew they would come. I myself fore- 
warned Inca Huayna* of their coming and also 
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*Huayna Capacj sod and successor of Tupac loca Yu- 
panqui and father of the three brothers, Atabuallpa of 
Quito, Huascar, >f Cuzco, and Manco Capac, the last 
Inca of Peru, was borned in the latter part of the four* 
teenth century and died at Quito, A . D. 1625. He was one 
of the most powerful and sa^acio us prinjoes who ever 
swayed the scepter of the Peruvian empire, having con- 
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divers times did lie warn his people to beware of 
the white strangers that should come into the 

quored Quito and northern Chili. He knew of the inci- 
dent of Balboa's landing in South America and he re- 
ceived tidinga of Pizarro'ii first visit to his empire, in 
1424, at the Rio de san Juan. He predicted that these 
strangers would come again and by their prowess and su- 
perior arms, of which he had heard, reduce the empire 
and snatch the scepter from the handd of tfie * 'Children of 
the Sun" forever. He had been prepared for this by oth- 
er supernatural occurrences— comets flamed across the 
sky; the earth had been shook to her foundations by a 
violent earthquake; the moon was seen girdled with rings 
of fire; the face of the Sun had been darkened by an 
eclipse; a thunderbolt had fell on a temple and consumed 
it: a condor was chased by many hawks which pierced it 
with their talons until it fell dead in the square of Cuzco, 
and many other unaccountable events occurred which fill- 
ed the supersticious monarch with dismay. And then, 
too, the time for the fulfillment of the prediction of the 
Oracles was at hand, which was that after the reign of 
the twelfth Inca a race of white and bearded strangers 
would come and rend the empire. A third and the most 
notable event to cause Huayna Capac to make these 
prophecies was the advent of a white stranger into his 
empire, who told the prince that a race of mighty people 

were coming from the sunrise who would wrest the king- 
dom from the Tncas and and take it for their own. tie 
told the emperor how the white men would cross the 
mightv waters in winged ships, and how these men like 
himself, vrere powerful and carried arms which would talk 
as the thunder and flash as the lightning, killing many 
men at a great distance. These events, he said, had been 
decreed by the Almighty God of heaven, who waa infinite- 
ly greater than the Sun, and that it would surely come 
to pass that these men would come under the banner of 
the Cross, lay waste the empire of the Sun, sweep away 
its temples and treasures and slay the people 4 All this 
and more besides did the white strane^er tell the Inca in 
the year 1510, iwenty-five years before the coming of 
Pizarro. Inca Huayna believed the story, the signs, the 
Oracle and the prophecies and often warned his people of 
the impending doom. Alas, how soon did all these 
prophecies prove true! — Notes. 
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land. 

After the sacrifices were over the Inca, follow- 
ed by all the nobles and people, proceeded to the 
Gardens of Yuca where the national games and 
dances took place On the second day of the 
festival the young prince, Huascar, was initiat- 
ed and at the dance, given in honor of the 
event, he and all the nobles of the Sun danced 
to a golden chain six hundred feet long with 
links as large ad the wrist. This wonderful 
chain they carried over their shoulders. The 
moon shining down upon the silver domed 
temple filled the gardens and the dancing 
forms with living splendor. All the people were 
happy. This feast lasted twenty days, when 
the people returned to their homes. 

Now in the tenth year of my sojourn in 
Phiru, did Inca Huayna Capac adopt me as a 
child of the Sun and make me Inca of Vilca- 
bamba, where I ruled over a thousand chosen 
warriors— men of valor. I commanded this force 
until tha death of the good Inca Huayna, when I 
joined forces with Inca Huascar against his broth- 
er, Atahualpa, the man of Quito. The good Inca, 
Manco Capac, did also join us in the war against 
Atahualpa and we fought long and vatiantly for 
Huascar's cause until his overthrow and capture 
on the plains of Quipaypan. After this defeat, I 
with Inca Manco and twohundred picked msn from 
Vilcabamba, crossed the Anta Mountains and the 
plains beyond and came unto this land, which we 
called Tava. Here we founded a colony and forti- 
fied the passes, determined not to submit to the 

22 
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man of Quito. After this we returned to Fhiru, 
where we found the whole country in a turmoil 
over the arrival of the dreaded white and bearded 
strangers, who had already succeeded in crossing 
the Anta mountains and in making Atahualpa 
captive. 

Now, as I loved Inca Manco Capac as a brother, 
I prevailed on him to show a friendship for the 
Spaniards, which he did for a time. But when 
Huascar was murdered and Atahualpa treacher- 
ously slain by the heartless Pizarro, his wrath 
was kindleU against the intruders as an oiled fire. 
However, he heeded my council, and I, being a 
Spaniard, secretly connived with Pizarro to place 
Manco on the throne. Pizarro consented to this 
and accordingly Manco reigned over the empire 
of the Sun a season. But Manco soon tired of 
being a mock monarch, and seeing the temples 
and deities of his people torn asunder, their insti- 
tutions overturned, homes destroyed and treasur- 
es swept, he renounced the Spaniard, threw off 
his yoke and fled from Cuzco, a free man, to my 
stronghold in Vilcabamba and incited his enslaved 
subjects to rebellion, and rise, as one man, to 
throw off the Spanish yoke, which they did. 

Now the Inca Manco Capac was a mighty man, 
strong, brave and handst»iiie, with a winning man- 
ner, like unto his father, and the people flock- 
ed to his standard by thousands. And laid siege 
to the Holy City, Cuzco, and burned it, Manco 
ever being in the van of attack. He was a match 
for any Spaniard whom he met. He was clad in 
heavy armor plated with gold, and mounted on a 
splendid charger. And the men of Pizarro and 
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Almagro fled before him, none daring to meet him 
in equal combat. Now I knew his cause was just 
and I fought by his side against my countrymen, 
sJaying many in battle and taking a few captive. 

And we pressed them sore in Cuzco and would 
have routed them from the land had not fresh re- 
cruits jr»ined them and drove us back. A long 
and bloody war followed and many thousand of 
our men perished 

Nr»w after a space of five years Manco was forc- 
ed to retreat fic»m before Cuzco, and take refuge 
in my stronghold in Vilcabamba. Here we held 
the enemy afar and would have held the place 
forever but for one thing. In Cuzco Pizarro held 
Inca Manco's adoable wife Sayri, and his gifted 
and beautiful sister, Alica, hostages unto death 
unless he surrender. Now Sayri was burned to 
death by the Spaniards, and Alica was likewise to 
die, but Manco surrendered not. After every at- 
tempt to save tbem had failed, Manco. in despair, 
did offer the beloved Alica in marriage and a 
share of the crown of the Incas to he who would 
rescue his sister from Pizarro alive to him. 

Moreover did Inca Manco promise divers treas- 
ure in gold, silver, sacred vessels and a certain 
golden box* in which was locked the secrets and 
bistorv of the noble race of the Children of the 
Sun This and much besides did he offer to the 

*Thls sacred box, which is about two feet square, now 
lies in the treasure chamber of the temple of Coricancha 
in Tava and contains great rolls of manuscripts of skhis, 
several g^olden plates and tablets. The inscriptions and 
heiroglyphical tablets are quite beyond any of our party. 
Uliey are evidently very ancient.— Tr. 
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person who would rescue his sister from Pizarro 
and bring her alive to ViJcabamba. Now my eld- 
est son, Leon, had oft seen the beautiful prm- 
cess and had greatly admired her and would have 
sought her hand in marriage long since had not 
the laws of Phiru prohibited such a union, it being 
unlawful for a Virgin of the Sun to consort only 
with the royal stock. Howbeit his chance was 
now come and so soon as Manco's offer was made 
known to him, he proffered his services to the 
Inca, who was greatly pleased. 

'KtO forth, my son,'' he said, ''and all things 
shall be as I have decreed and even more, and may 
yonder Chasca guide you forth and back with the 
beloved Alica in safety." 

''Bo sure, my father, as Chasca shines in yon- 
der heaven," replied Leon, "will I do as you wish, 
and will bear the beautiful Alica, thy sister, to 
thee in safety or forfeit my life." 

"May Cupay* blind thine enemies, weaken their 
arms and confuse them in their pursuit; may 
Pachacamac\ deliver thee and her from their tor- 
tures. Go forth and fail not to return ere Hual- 
caX hath twice disappeared." 

And he, with a brave heart, set forth on his 
perilous journey. He wore next to his body a 
coat of the best steel, but bis outward habit was 
like unto an ordinary Pbiruvian. Now Leoii de 
Arana, my oldest son, was thirty five years old, 

♦Cupay, or hell, The abode of evil spirits. 

fPachacamac, or God of the heavens. Universal and 
invisible Ruler of mankind. 

{Qualca, the moon-mother. Ere the moon hath been in 
full and change twice. 
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and* a bra (re and strong man, his personal prow- 
ess being equaled by no man. His height was 
seven feet, his frame . was large, his muscle was 
firm and weil developed. The strength of him 
was wonderful; and he who received a full blow 
from his mighty arm never lived to tell the tale. 
He loved a friend to intensity and as intensely 
hated an enemy and his generosity to the one and 
his cunning with the other was rarely over- 
matched. Woe to the Spaniard who would now 
dare to cross him. 

Moreover his cause was just, his love for the 
beatitiful Alica fired him to the utmost. Every 
inch of the route to Guzco was familiar to him and 
he was thoroughly conversant in the Spanish 
tongue. The quipu of Inca Manco, which he car- 
ried with him, would insure him the aid of every 
soul in the realm. He knew every path and pass 
from the valley of Maranon across the Cordillera 
to Vilcabamba and Cuzco— secrets known to but 
few. So he set forth by the secret pass, and 
passing over the mountains entered Cuzco on the 
tenth day, maintaining great caution in his move- 
ments. Being dressed as a native and possess- 
ing a powerful physique, which was greatly ad- 
mired by the Spaniards, he had but little trouble 
ill enlisting into the army under Pizarro. He was 
placed on guard about the captive's quarters, but 
he experienced great difficulty in communicating 
with them. However while doing duty on the 
fifth day he saw Alica and she recognized him, 
wondering how he came there and whether he had 
deserted to the enemy. He showed her Manco's 
quipu and then she knew he had come to deliver 
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her. On the eve of the seventh day she chanced 
to pass him and said, 

•*To night, when Chasca shows his face, I will 
be ready, Viracocha; all is well. Pizarro is gone 
to Lima." 

'Then meet me at the E^st corner of Corican- 
cha, Princess Alica, when Chasca smiles. " 

The night* was dark. No ray of light save the 
bright glow of Chasca, pierced the sable cartain 
of night. The city was quiet; a slothful guard 
slept at his post; they passed silently out. At 
the appointed hour both appeared under the shad 
ow of the temple. The giant arms of Leon 
gathered up Alica, his princess, and bore her 
safely from the city and towards Vilcabamba. 
By day they hid in the caves or sought shelter 
and food from friends; by night they traveled. 
Leon succeeded in eluding all pursuit until the 
twelfth day, when, on ascending the mountains 
beneath Vilcabamba, a violent snow-storm over- 
took them. The trip over the mountain passes 
is always dangerous, but during a territic 
storm it is extremely p^jrilous. While strug- 
gling up and on with his precious burden he 
was suddenly confronted by a new peril. A 
party of five Spaniards, who had bp»en inform- 
ed of their whereabouts by some treacherous 
Indian, had scaled the mountains before them 
and were now trying to make their way through 
the storm to the valley. As Leon rounded a 
bend in the pass he saw the cavaliers not fifty 
yards away. When they saw him they dashed 
at him forbidding him the only pass to Mar- 
anon. 
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Now Leon, though a mighty man and brave, 
was now no match for the force before him, 
being weak of hunger and exhausted from 
over exertion with his precious burden up the 
storm ridden mountain. His first thought was 
of the safety of Alica. He knew it was she 
whom they sought, as a great reward had been 
offered for her re-capture. Now he knew of a 
cave nearby and he hastened to place the prin- 
cess in it. The troopers fired a volley at him 
as he fled but luckily none hit him. When 
Alica was placed in safety, Leon advanced to 
meet the enemy who fired at him again, wound- 
ing him in the arm. He drew his massive 
blade and sprang into their midst killing two 
of his assailants on the instant. The others 
thereupon set upon him so heavily that he in 
turn was felled to the earth and would have 
been dispatched at once had not Alica come to 
his aid. Now she, in some manner, had pro- 
cured a small fire-arm from the Spaniards in 
C^uzco, and had all the while kept it so closely 
concealed that even Leon was ignorant of it. 
She intended to slay herself with it rather than. 
fall into Pizarro's power. Seeing Leon down, 
she knew all would be lost unless she acted 
quickly. She ran up behind the cavaliers, fired 
rhe pif'ce at. them killing one on the spot and 
then with the ferocity of a lioness assaulted 
the others. Leon hastily recovered his feet and 
between them they succeeded in beating off the 
two remaining knights. 

They spent the night in the cave and in the 
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early morning set forth again on the perilous 
pass to the valley of Maranon, which they 
reached after two days of fatigue and suffer- 
ing. From the outer posts of Maranon dis- 
patches were sent by the chasquis to Vilca- 
bamba, warning us of their safe arrival and of 
their encounter with the Spaniards on the pa.ss. 
Two days later, and on the eve before the last 
full moon of his allotted time, Leon appeared 
in Vilcabamba before Inca Manco, bringing with 
him the beloved Alica. 

^'I have returned, oh, father,'' he said, <*and 
by the power of Viracocha and the guidance of 
Chasca, I have brought the fair princess, thy 
sister, Alica." 

**It is well," replied Manco, "thou art brave 
and hast proved faithful* When Chasca smiles 
on Vilcabamba to-morrow eve thou shalt have 
thy reward." 
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CHAPTER THREE. 

LEON'S MARRIAGE. —THE LAST BATTLE. 

Now, ordinarily marriages in Phirn were uni- 
versally celebrated at certain and fixed seasons, 
during which time all persons of marriageable 
age were called together in the great squares of 
the cities and villages throughout the empire. 
Upon consent of all parties concerned the pairs to 
be united in turn passed before the Inca, or Cura- 
cas of the different provinces, who pronounced 
them man and wife. The ceremonial was very 
simple, nothing being required but the consent of 
the parents, — only brothei s and sisters could not 
marry. The Inca always presided in person at 
the marriage of his own kindred; he would take 
the bands of the different couples, and placing 
them within each other, would declare the pair 
man and wife. The blessings of the deities were 
invoked for the hai^y twain, and the best wishes 
of all were that the wedded couples might enjoy 
life and be successful in their undertakings. . 

Now on the occasion of Leon's marriage the 
rules of state were disregarded, Manco declaring 
it to be his purpose to carry out his promise at 
once, to which all parties concerned agreed. 

28 
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And heralds were sent out to summons ail tbe 
people who could to attend this marriage and to 
participate in tbe festivals that would follow. 

When the hour fixed upon for tbe marriage 
bad come and Chasca glowed in tbe Eastern skies, 
great crowds of people flocked to the great square 
in Vilcabamba to witness the ceremony and to 
partake of tbe feast Presently Inca Manco ap- 
peared arrayed in all the royal splendor befitting 
a Child of the Sun. He was seated on a massive 
golden throne; around him were grouped all tbe 
dignitaries of the empire, among whom, and on 
tbe right hand, was Leon; to tbe left was tbe 
beautiful princess, Alira. She was dressed in a 
rich white gown, her head was decked with 
bright plumes and her brow was adorned with a 
wreath of many-hned feathers, studded with rare 
gems and gold; her eyes sparkled as stars and 
her cheeks glowed as the adoring Chasca above 
— emblems of a happy bride. At a signal from 
Manco a herald stepped forth, proclaiming to the 
people the offer of the Inca, how Leon de Arana 
had accepted it, how he had fulfilled his promise 
and brought the beloved Alica safely from Cuzco 
to Vilcabamba, and that now Inca. Manco Capac 
was present to redeem his pledge by giving bis 
bister, Alica, in marriage. Furthermore a share 
ill the throne was also to be given Leon de Arana. 

"Hear ye this, all ye people," continued the 
herald, ''the marriage between the princess Alica 
and Leon de Arana is about to take place, is there 
one here to dispute it?" 

''None!" came from the throats of ten thousand 
people, "none!" 
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' Then let none dissent hereafter forever; Inca 
Manco, beloved of the people, let the marriage 
proceed." 

''Hast thou Leon de Arana," said the Inca, 
**or thy kindred aught to say?" 

"Let thy will be done," replied Leon, "I love 
the fair Alica; I have delivered her to thee; thy 
reward is mine; as life shall last the princess, 
thy sister, shall have my strength and love as her 
defense." 

**Hast thou, Alica Oapac, daughter of Huayna 
Capac, aught to say?" again asked Manco. 

"Thy will be done, " spoke the lovely princess. 
''In the presence of thee, my brother, and all 
this people and in sight of all the favoring gods, 
do I declare that all is true what Leon hath said. 
I love him as my life; a true companion .wUl I be 
unto him; thy will be done." 

Inca Manco smiled the faintest smile of ap- 
proval and taking each by the hand, joined them 
and said, 

"Here, in the presence of this vast assemblage 
of the Children of the Sun, and beneath the be- 
nign influence of yonder adoring Chasca, who 
is kissing us a sweet good-night from the Sun- 
father, do I Manco Capac, Inca of the realm of 
Phiru, declare Leon de Arana, a brave, strong and 
noble man and my sister, Alica Capac, united in 
wedlock. May the gods of our fathers bless and 
protect them on their journey through life, and 
may Viracocha be with them and all of us for- 
ever." 

The marriage was over. A murmur of approv- 
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al ran through the mnltitiide, t^ie throng separat- 
ed and the f estiTal was begun. Every heart was 
hapmri for the moment all troubles of the past 
were forgotten. Songs were in every throat. 
Sweet strains of music floated in the air. The 
scene impressed me with similar scenes in the 
golden dsys Hoayna at the feasts in Cusoo. Leon 
and Alica were happy and joined with the people 
in the songs; Inca Manco was happy, the people 
were haiqsy. Bnt| alasi all this r^icing and 
revelry was, ere the morning, turned to sorrow. 
A Chasqui, covered with dust, and greatly excit- 
ed, pressed through the throng, mounted the 
stand by the IncaVi throne, and hurridly whisper- 
ed in Manco's ear. At first the inca's face lit 
with a flush, then, as the Chasqui finished, be 
turned ashen pale. For some moments he sat 
motionless and spoke not. I saw that he was in 
deep trouble, and waited impatiently for him to 
speak. Finally he collected his bewildered senses, 
and rising slowly, and with dignity befitting a 
king, be cried, 

''My children, the Spaniards have come!" 

^'To Vilcabamba!" echoed a thousand voices. 

''Even to VUcabamba,*' h^ answered gravely, 
''they have f (flowed Leon, crossed the mount- 
ain, forced the passes of Maranon and are ad- 
vancing hither; we must go and meet them." 

'^We go," cried the warriors and chieftaii^s, 
"woe to the Spaniard we meet this hour." And 
the Inca generals and chieftains sought their 
posts and began to collect and organise their 
bands. In a moment the festal boards disap- 
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peared and all eigna of revelry waa gonei only 
the abouting of men and marahaling of oompan- 
iea into solid phalanxea and brigades waa heard 
in the city. I waa now too old to be of much 
service on the battlefield and 1 entrusted my 
command of chosen warriors to my son Leoni 
as also did Inca Manoo, and the maasing, move- 
ment and action of the whole army rested sole- 
ly upon him. How ftdthfally and valiantly he 
proved his trust remains to be shown. Now, 
whQe the army is collecting I will set forth 
how it came to pass that the Spaniarda feU 
upon us« 

IVhen Lran left the cave, on the morning 
after hia encounter with the acouts, the two 
cavaliera who escaped from the conflicti secret- 
ly followed him unto the heights overlooidng 
Maranon, where tiiey beheld Wcabamba in all 
its glory. They then departed, hastening to 
Huamanca^ where was a Bpaniah aetfelemeint, 
and informed the governor of what had hap* 
pened and what they had seen. Now this Gov* 
ernor, Baron Alcan, whom I have often seen, 
was eager to invade Vilcabamba and he hastily 
c'lllected an army of two hundred men. He, 
guidtd by the two scouts, set forth towarda 
Vilcabamba the aame day reaching the -cava ere 
nightfall. Now Huamanca being <mly thirty 
milea below Maranon, the intreind invader suc- 
ceedtid in reaching the heights on the second 
day, on the third he forced the paaa and on 
the fourth marched with one hundred and fifty 
men towarda Vilcabamba, driving post after 
post before him. Fifty men he left behind to 
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guard the pass. Now down this narrow pass, 
flows a shallow sacred stream which covers the 
space from wall to wall, across which tradition 
says, no man, foreign to the Sun Children, can 
come and liva Alcan crossed the sacred 
stream! 

Now it fell out that the enemy came on the 
same night of Leon's marriage. The rest of 
the night was spent in gathering and equip- 
ping our army, which, under the command of 
the dauntless Leon and the brave Phiruvian 
warrior, Inca Tschalci Yupanci, was, ere the 
sunrise, in motion towards the plains of Mar- 
anon to meet the invaders. Our army was ten 
thousand strong. One hundred of the strong- 
est and most valorous men wore coats of mail 
taken in battle from the Spaniards. Fifty cap 
tive Spaniards, who enlisted under our ban- 
ners, also wore coats of mail and carried guns 
and toledo blades. These united with oar brave 
strong band made a company of one hundred 
and fifty men, any of whom in personal en- 
counter was equal to the enemy. Leon placed 
himself at the head of this company and led 
them in the van of attack. With this army 
Manco determined to make a last desperate stand 
against the invaders; the troops, to a man, so re- 
solved also. When the golden rays of the sun 
peeped over Capac mountains into Maranon, a halt 
was called and Inca Manco thus addressed his 
army^ 

"O, my children, chosen Children of the Sun, 
a3 you hope to rest in the eternal bosom of Pa- 
chacamac in the great beyond forever, be thou 
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faithful to thy gods, to thy Inca and to thine coun^ 
try this day. Bare thy breasts before yonders 
enemy, murderers of our brothers, wives, chil- 
dren; they who have destroyed our homes, de» 
molisfaed our temples and trampled our land and 
institutions; attack them, slay them, drive them 
hence, as the mighty Condor drives the hawk; 
leave not one alive. The realm of the Children of 
the Sun was at peace when they came, it flour- 
ished as the forests of Andean pines; all just per- 
sons within its domain were happy and we were a 
favored and prosperous people. They, unbidden, 
have come; laid our country waste, destroyed our 
armies and scattered our kindred as the foam of 
the sea. Our temples are pillaged, our palaces 
pulled down, our stores destroyed and our sons 
and daughters trampled in the dust. Now is the 
time to be avenged ; arise, my sons, advance upon 
yonder living wall, resolved to conquer or to die. 
Man to man, breast to breast, meet them, slay 
them drive them hence into the sea and free our 
land forever. " 

So spoke the noble Manco. A mighty shout 
from ten thousand throats shook the air. The 
sun kissed the vales of Maranon and sho¥m full 
upon Vilcabamba. Resolute, resistless, the army 

began to move. 

We were now in full sight of the enemy, who 
were hastily advancing to meet us. Alcan form- 
ed bis cavaliers in line and the battler began. The 
Spanish muskets and cross-bows opened upon 
our ranks with fatal effect, but our warriors did 
not flinch or falter. They closed in, with a terri- 
fic rush, for a hand to hand conflict. The toledo 
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bladM flAshed; blade met bladei maiiy for ooce, 
met miiL Laon ead bis cboeea bend col tbroagh 
tbe ranks of tbe enemy and attacked tbem in tbe 
rear. Inca Yupaaci set bis forces about as a cre- 
scent^ attacUnir iUnks and fronts. Oar men bore 
down, with long lanceSi npon tbem; brands of 
fire^ abowers of missils and bnge stones wete 
bnrled into tbeir midst; foe contended with foe; 
friend was parted from friend; arms clashed and 
men were falling as rain on every liand. The 
enemy was parted asunder, tbeir forces scatter- 
ed. In vain did Alcan endeavor to rally his band; 
in vain did they riioot their battle-cry, '"Santiago!" 
It was a hand to band combat: every Spaniard had 
to defend himself against a hundred warriors. 
HerOi at last, did the Spaniards meet a fierce and 
determined foe. Here they met an organised 
army of resolute men, fired for victory or death! 

And in the thickest of the fight was Leon. His 
massive frame could be seen haicking and hewing 
away at his kindred, felling men as thistles and 
urging his warriors on. Indeed his Herculean 
strength and unsurpassed courage insirired tbe 
whole army that day. Even the enemy admired 
him, some of whom pronounced him the devil 
himself, so utterly did he destroy all who dared 
oppose him. His cause was just He was fight- 
ing for a kingdom and a throne; for the liberties 
of an oppressed people. 

The enemy seeing their cause hopeless, falter- 
ed. A retreat was sounded, which was accom- 
plished with continuous fighdng, onr warriors 
hanging doggedly on their flanks and rear. How- 
ever they succeeded in forming ai compact 
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square which the atmost valor of our men could 
not break. It was Manco's purpose to let not one 
of them escape, so when the retreat began, h6 
dispatched a strong force to hold the pass, not 
knowing it was occupied. Now Alcan's guard at 
tbe pass drove our men back, holding the ravine 
until their comrades advanced. This fresh troop 
joining Alcan's battered band held our men back 
until the whole force entered the pass. But pur 
armored men, under Leon hung heavily on their 
rear harassing them greatly. The pass proved a 
death-trap for many of the enemy. Some of our 
men scaled the heights and poured showers of 
stone upon the retreating Spaniards; others 
hurled lances and missils into their midst, Alcan 
stationed twenty men across the ravine to defend 
the rear, while he with the remnant of his follow- 
ers, ascended the mountains and were seen no 
more. Now this rear guard did fight valiently. 
Shouting the cry of ^'Santiago, " they would rush 
against the mighty host in front, killing many of 
our warriors. Two fell, now five, now ten, one 
was taken alive, another fell beneath a hundred 
blows; all were wounded and bleeding, yet desper- 
ately did they combat the host. But nine re- 
mained alive. Inca Yupanci rushed forward 
among them; he was struck down; the enemy 
dragged him into the ravine, our men fell back in 
terror. '*Cupay!" they cry, "will devour them." 
Now the mighty Leon rushed upon them, two 
more were killed, and then another; only six re- 
mained. They fought like demons. At last Leon 
snatched the body of Inca Yupanci from them 
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and bore it in triumph from the pass. Then our 
warriors rushed upon the cavaliers and they fled. 
Night had come and the battle was ended. One 
hundred and ten Spaniards lay dead on the field, 
ten were made captives only thirty escaping alive. 
And no more did they come to Vilcabamba, no 
more did the Spaniards track the pass of Maran- 
on. It was a great victory and for two weeks did 
Inca Manco permit a continuous festival of re- 
joicing. 

At the end of the feast did Inca Manco call all 
the people together and thus address them, 

"Children of the Sun, my beloved people, you 
have done well; the Spaniard has fled before you, 
his warriors you have slain, but he will come 
again. He is mighty in Cuzco and Lima, our 
ancient realm is gone; we cannot recover .t; here 
we are not safe: we will be hunted like the doe 
we will be destroyed from the face of the earth, 
we must fly. Par away have I, and the good 
Viracocha, de Arana, prepared a place for our 
abode, A place, stored with riches, where non<3 
but true Children of the Sun can come, where 
gold abounds and plenty grows. Pachacamac bids 
us go thither; Viracocha says c«me and be free, 
the Intli smiles assent, Chasca will be our guide 
ITiere a temple is built wherein all can worship; 
atroog and mighty guards defend the only pass. 
There lUapa will do battle for us; the Virgins 
sing songs of assent; Villac Vmu, our high-priest, 
divines it well and I, the Inca of all Phiru, say 
come we will go thence to that land where is 
peace and plenty. Are all my children ready?" 

*-All, all, all," came from the virgins and the 
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priests, "all, all, all,'* achoed the thousands. 

So on the twentieth day of our great victory the 
people made ready for the journey and on the 
rising of the first new moon we set forth, thirty 
thousand strong. There was only one regret in 
leaving Phiru; in Lima the Spaniards held the 
infant sons of Inca Manco and his beloved and 
martyred wife Sari, captives. They were Sayri 
Tupac and Tupac Amaru,* yet now there was no 
hope for their rescue and Manco had other sons 
by another wife. Vilcabamba was turned over to 
an old Inca Yupanqui who was to hold ifc for the 
Inca's sons should they ever escape £rom the 
Spaniards. Many people prefered to remain with 
Yupanqui in Vilcabamba. Only the strongest 
going forth. 

Now after this manner did we journey; Inca 
Manco and myself, with five thousand warriors, 
did go first, followed by the women, children, vir- 
gins and priests with the llamas and vicunas laden 
with goods and treasures. Then came Leon and 
Inca Yupanci with five thousand warriors in the 
rear. Now the amount of treasure we brought 
away was immense, requiring two thousand llamas 
and vicunas to carry it, each breast bearing fifty 
pounds. This was the treasure brought, five 
golden thrones, five festal vases, fifty golden tab- 
lets, the golden box of secrets, divers plates of 
gold and silver, angles and cornices of gold plate, 
vessels of sacrament and sacrifices, five golden 

^Sayri Tupac submitted to the Spaniards and became 
a christian. On his death Tupac Amaru became Inca. 
He was captured in Vilcabamba in 1572 and put to death 
in 1573. 
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altars, divers works of imitation, saeh as trees, 
birds, corn and beasts wrought in silver and gold; 
golden laces, crowns etc. A vast amount Indeed 
but insignilicant compared to the treasure found 
in Kara. 

Now in this manner did we journey hence, being 
molested by no man. On the fifth moon we pass 
ed over the mountidns into Tava without causality 
or even the loss of a vicuna! Indeed it did seem 
that a higher power directed us hither. For no 
man died on the way and none deserted. All that 
was taken from Vilcabamba was brought hither 
entire. 

And when all had crossed over the mountain 
through the Western pass, the pass was blocked 
up and sealed and a guard set over it, that no 
man might come hence. So did wb block up the 
other passes and set guards over them. And we 
found all therein as we had left it And the peo- 
ple sung a new song and with willing hands and 
happy hearts settled the land. And built houses, 
temples, palaces and cities— even the cit:^ of Kara 
on the Lake, and henceforth was molested of no 
man. 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 

IN WHICH DEIGO DE ARANA GIVES AN ACXX>UNT OF 
THE OBI6IN OF THE PERUVIANS. 

NOW I was becoming old and useless as a 
worker or governor and the good Inca 
Manco Capac and his co-Bmperor, Leon, 
were managing and directing the affairs ol our 
new Tava well enough without my aid; and, too, 
the great EDgh-priest» ViUac Vmu was directing 
the building of new and magnificent temples, so 
there was was no place for the old Viracocha, 
save in the new temple Coricancha only. Now in 
this sacred place, which was completed after ten 
years, was stored all the secrets and treasures of 
the Incas. This building was a great and beautir 
f nl structure. Here Inca Villac was supreme and 
he spared no pains, labor or treasure in erect- 
ing and adorning it, the completed building being 
equal to the old Coricancha in Ouzdo and more 
beautiful in outline. Villac was a good and won- 
derful man having a knowledge of affairs unsur 
passed by none, and delighted in explaining to me 
the secrets of his people, which I found to be in 
this wise: 

More than a thousand years ago, according to 
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Villac and to old quipi registers, PachacamaCy the 
* 'Invisible Grod of the Universe," ssnt two of the 
Chosen Children of the Sun, the visible godfath- 
er, to inhabit the earth in Pbiru. Now the god- 
father sent Manco Capac and sister- wife, Mama 
Oello Huasco forth and they came to Phiru where 
they found a mighty race of people to subdue and 
teach. Collecting many of these natives about 
them the celestial pair proceeded to lake Titica- 
ca, and from thence to the beautiful valley of Hu- 
ana, where they built a city, which is Cuzco, or 
the center. They built temples of gold, which is 
tears shed by the sun, and palaces, and subdued 
the neighboring tribes, incorporating their prin 
cipalities within the Realm of the Sun. 

This divine pair taught the people the arts — 
to spin, weave, dig metals, cultivate crops and the 
science of warfare and above all to worship the 
heavenly bodies as gods. After their mission 
was completed they went home to their parents in 
heaven to dwell forever. They were succeeded 
by their children who were Incas, or kings, of 
the empire. 

Now the empire of the Incas continued to grow 
greater, down to the depth of the good Inca 
Huayna Capac, when it was divided the results 
of which I have already set forth. Now this 
story of the original Manco Capac and Mama Oello 
was quite fascinating and should have proved con- 
clusive, but to me it seemed incomplete. And 
wherefore? "Why should I question the veracity 
of Villac and the quipu? Now did not Villac in- 
terpret the quipu as saying that a mighty race 
was found by the Celestial Pair in Phiru? Who 
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was this mighty race, whence did they come and 
whither did they go? These questions racked my 
brain both day and night, and they seemed to 
perplex Inca Yillac, But I tormented him con- 
tinually about the matter until at last he agreed to 
unlock the secret to me that I might record it 
with my own hand. 

**In yonder golden box," said he, "is stored the 
secrets of this nation. Let Leon give to thee the 
key to it and I will reveal its secrets to thee in- 
asmuch as lies within my power." 

I procured the key from Leon and we unlocked 
the sacred box, when lo, a sight met my gaze the 
like of which I never beheld. Therein were rolls 
of manuscripts of skin, together with three tab- 
lets of gold each, containing one hundred sheets of 
thin gold, upon which was graven hieroglyphics 
and images totally foreign to my knowledge, but 
like unto Pheonicians or E^gyptian characters of 
which I have seen duplicate copies. And there 
were ten plates of silver likewise engraved, but 
some were in different characters. There was 
one massive volume of records written in charac- 
ters entirely different from the others. Now the 
sheets of this volume are made of vicuna skin, 
whitely tanned and neatly trimmed. The script 
ill it resembled ancient Hebrew inscriptions, of 
which I have have seen many in the monasteries 
of Spain. And there was another plate larger 
than the others, and different. The body of this 
plate was made of silver and was twelve inches 
square. In the center of this plate was cut a cir- 
cular hole into which had been fitted a solid piece 
of gold two inches across; and rays of gold ran 
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from the center {nece acrcms the plate, like unto 
the rays of the san. Indeed VUlac declared that it 
was an emblem of the Son-god in miniature which 
I doubted not About the edges of the plate 
were fitted the images of other deities — ^the moon, 
the stars, the elements, the rainbow, the heavens 
and purgatory, all curiously and skillfully 
wrought, each deity arranged and tinted as they 
are seen in the heavens. This tablet was a mag- 
nificent piece of workmanship, the whole net- 
vHok of deities so cunningly and skilfully wrought 
that all resembled a painted picture, though it 
wa^ composed entirely of metal. Villac claimed 
thit Manco CSapac brought it to earth and left it 
as a perpetual memento of the true gods in the 
hea;vens. Be this as it may, the plate was a per- 
fect friece of workmanship, the like of which, I 
donbt, could be produced by any of the ar- 
tificers in this day. 

There was also another silver plate of the same 
siie, but solid, and containing an inscription in 
Greek. Now I am thoroughly well acquainted 
with this language, having learned Greek under 
my able preceptor in Spain. Only this inscript- 
ion was very ancient, the composition containing 
but sixteen letters, but I could make out the 
words well enough. And this is what was writ- 
ten on the second plate, which I will set forth in 
LAtin, 

In the thirtieth year of the reig^ of King Solomon, the 
Hebrevr, did I, Doric Polyanthus, ccmie with the king'^ 
Steward, Jaaon lareal, across the sea, to fetch Rold, sil- 
ver, peacocks and white wood from the kingr's distant do- 
main, OPHTKIS. 

And digged much gold from the white mountains and 
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loaded o^any ships for the king but, lo, a mighty tem- 
pest wrecked our fleet and no ships ever come hither 
again. And sixty souls escaped the wreck and we bnilt 
a city near the lake on the mountains, and married the 
Amazons and flourished mightily. And Jason Israel was 
king in Ophlr. And reigned twenty years and died and 
his son Jubal reigned and builded temples and cities. 

DoRio Polyanthus. 

On the reverse side of the tablet was this set 
forth, 

*<0, man. whoever thou art, know this, that in the 
thirtieth year of the reign of King Solomon, the Hebrew, 
I came with Jason Israel, his steward, to Ophir to fetch 
gold, but the tempest destroyed our fleet of ten sail and 
we were left in the land. And these are the people that 
escaped, twenty Hebrews, twenty Pheonicians, five Chal- 
deans, five Egyptians, three Syrians, five Zabians, two 
Greeks, the rest being lost in the sea. And we were left 
in the land and built a city oh the plains. And Jason 
Israel was king of Ophir and we wiuced mightily in the 
land and worshipped, every man as he had been taught, 
but mostly after the manner of the Chaldeans and Pheon- 
icians, which is the heavenly host. And grew rich in 
lands and gold. Then Jason Israel died and his son 
Jubal Ezer did reign. This inscribed in the fortieth year 
by Doric Polyanthus, the Hellas." 

Here the inscriptioD ended, the writer evident- 
ly dying. Villac helped me not a little in this 
translation, he seeming to divine the meaning of 
the words as I spelled them out I read to him 
from my Latin Bible what was said in it concern- 
ing Ophir, at which he expressed great surprise. 

Taking the massive volume of manuscripts in his 
hands Villac said, 

'"This is written in the original Quincha, the art 
of which i<a now lost, and contains a record of this 
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people for above ft thousand jears. Traditions of 
our ancestors have been banded down through 
the ages, one of which is that our fore-parents 
came from across the mighty waters, escaping 
the flood. In the land from whence they came a 
mighty king ruled and governed the people justly 
and with wisdom, possessing a broad mind and 
great riches. " 

''And whence the tablets and rolls?" I asked. 

'^hey were brought with the rest and placed 
in the sacred box by our forefathers. I cannot 
divine them, but they must be records of great 
and notable men. Since tiie time of the divine 
Manco, no man has been able to read the inscript* 
ions, but tradition tells us of a great flood in 
which vast numbers of men were destroyed, only 
eight being saved alive. From these all men had 
their being. Another says that some day all the 
earth will be destroyed again by fire, when Pacha 
camac shall gather all just persons unto the Sun- 
father in the heavens and the unjust shall be tor- 
mented forever in Cupay, and that men will not 
be then as now, but spirit/' 

*'So ic is recorded," I cried, '4n this divine 
book, the Bible of God!" 

"Then," 6aid Villac, ''our divinities are a unit; 
yours a God, the first cause, and mine as Pachac- 
amac the Invisible, Universal Original parent of 
all. Both the same and coequal." 

"Indeed,"! cried, "but one Jesus Christ came 
to earth and died in order that man's sins might 
be atoned and he be saved from eternal wrath; 
and he arose again on the third day and ascended 
into the heavens to prepare a place for us." 
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'*And did not Maaco come to earth?" he asked, 
*'did he not teach men aright? did he not perform 
his divine mission and return again to the heav* 
ens?" 

^True," I replied, "but doth Manco manifest 
his presence with the Original by intermission 
for Man's pardon? doth he fill men's hearts with 
love and lead them aright now? Hath the divine 
Manco iK>wer to read men's souls and judge 
them in the hereafter according to deeds?" 

*'Manco is divine; be knoweth all men; he will 
judge all men; the heart of the Universal One 
beats as his heart; he teacheth men aright; he 
will finally gather all his children into his home 
beyond the rainbow and the stars into heaven, 
where they shall dwell with him forever." 

'*Tben indeed your Gods and mine are the 
same," I replied, "but we divert the question; 
can you tell me more of this ancient people; can 
you divine to me the secrets of the tablets, rolls 
and manuscript?" 

"1 can," he said, '^bnt not now. Be content to 
know that the race of the Children of the Sun are 
of divine origin, and that the ancient ancestors of 
the Incas were great and mighty men, who en- 
Joyed all the blessings of the Universal Father, Vir- 
acocha, whose divine face is white as snow, and 
that all men had their being from the invisible 
Original and Universal ruler, Pischamach, who 
holds the heavens in bis hands. Some day I may 
tell you more." 

And with this he said no more and was gone, 
leaving me alone to ponder over the secrets of 
the Sacred Box and the origin of the Children of 
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the Sun at will. Now the name OphirU was 
equivalent, in the Qninchna tongue to the name of 
the Inca empire, Phiru. Might it not be one and 
the same name? Was it not possible that this was 
the Ophir whence Solomon sent his ships for 
gold? Is it not probable that the far Indes* is 
the Ophir of old? Was not Ophir the Anrea of 
India, and therefore may not the Incas of Phiru 
be deceadants of Jewish parents? 

On other days the High Priest, Villac Vmn, 
helped me translate the inscriptions on the plates, 
tablets and the volume of manuscripts, only the 
rolls were beyond us, which 1 will set forth in a 
General History of Phiru and Tava. 

Behold all things written of Ophir f and of the 
origin of the people of Phiru have proven true by 
the records in the tablets and the volume of manu- 
script and I have set tliem forth in a history with 
my own hand and have locked it in the Sacred 
Box of secrets with the other records, I know 
moreover that even Phiru is the Ophir of Solomon, 
for I have seen evidences of a mighty people, 
who lived before the Incas, not only in Cuzct> but 
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*De Arana. like Columbus, seemed to labor under the 
delusion that the country he had discovered was India 
and not a new world. Ophir w»s supposed to be in 
Fisirther India. 

. .tin -the Bible is this found concerning Ophir: '-And 
Huram sent, him (Solomon) by the hands of his servants, 
ships and servants that had knowledge of the sea; and 
they went with the servants of Solomon to Ophir, and 
took thence four hundred and fifty talents of gold and 
brought them to King Solomon,"— 2 Chron. 8:18. 

'*And the servants of Huram and the servants of Solo- 
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on the plains of Tiahuanaco, where is man;]r mar- 
velous ruins of past ages. But the 'Historjr' is 
written. I am now old and cannot do more than 
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mon. which brought gold from Ophir, brought almug 
trees, and precious stones. * * And the king made 
of the almug trees terraces to the house of the Lord and 
to the kings palaces."— Ibid. 

''For the king's ships went to Tarshish with, the ser- 
vapts of Huram: every three years once came the ships 
of Tarshish bringing gold, and silver, ivor^ f pd ?^p!es, 
and peacocks."— 2 Chron. 9:10-21, 

"And they (servants) came to Ophir and fetched from 
thence 420 talents of gold to King Solomon.''-^ Kii|g8, 
9:28. '; ' . 

*'Abd the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from 
Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plentry of ajmi:^^- 
trees and precious stones."— 1 Kings, 10:11. 

Speaking of the Ophir of Solomon :JoBepku8 Bays: 
"Moreover the king built many ships in the ^y|ytian 
Bay of the Red sea in a place called Ezion-g^li^, < npsr 
Bernice And Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a suffi- 
cient number of men thither for pilots, and such as were 
skilled in navigation, to whom Solomon gave this com- 
mand: That they should go along with his own stewards 
to the land that was of old called Ophir, but now Tkuw%m 
QbersonesUBt which belongs to India, to fetch gold. 
And when they had gathered four hundred talents to- 
gether they returned to the king again." — Josephus, 
Book 8, 6:4. 

.... And brought the king from Aurea Chersonesus* 
a country so called (Ophiv)4 pfecious stones and pine- 
trees .... which were to tibe sight like the wood of a 
fig-tree, but whiter and more shining, and six hundred- 
sixty talents of gold."— Ibid. 

Ptolemy says: *'Beyond Smpphmra, on the gulf of 
Gamboya, is located Supmtm^ a district rich in gold 
.... Supara the fair shore the Ophir of Solomon. 
(Chersonensis Aurea, in Eastern Asia.) 
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commit myself to God, trusting that the eternal 
Father of all will oontinne to watch over and pro- 
tect the Children of the Snn in Kara. 



Httmboldt says: *'The PheonioiaiiB made long voyages, 
proceeding 4,000 miles east of Cerne and Hanno's West- 
em Horn, far within the tropics to the Prasodio and 

Indian seas to the distant gold-fields of Ophir 

and Supara The traders to Ophir may have 

found the basin of the Erythruian and Indian seas, other 

sources of gold besides India itself.*'— Cosmos, Vol. 2, 
p. 136. 

Columbus was convinoed that the land he had discover- 
ed contained the Ophir.' He says: *'The excellence and 
power of the gold of Ophir cannot be described; he who 
possesses it does what he will in this world; nay, it even 
enables him to draw souls from purgatory to paradise." 
(Uega a que echa las animas al paralso ") Possibly the 
conclusion of de Arana that PAIra was the ophir of 
Solomon was right. No land is more favorably adapted 
for pursuits for gold than P^ru.— Tr. Notes. 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 

D£ ARAN A 'S ACCOUNT OF OPHIR. 

NOW in the foregoing I have set forth a brief 
history of the Empire of the Incas, as I 
found recorded by their quipus, but this 
in no way is a solution to the question of the origin 
of 1ihis peculiar and powerful race of people. 
Now the inscription, in Greek, on the tablets is 
significant, and I knew^ after I had completed the 
translations that the cunning Villac was keeping 
some mysterious secret from me. Therefore I 
set about studying the volume of manuscript re- 
corded in the quinchua dialect. Meantime I was 
continually tormenting Villac to throw more 
light on the subject, and he, becoming fliome- 
what reconciled to the idea of aiding me in my 
attempt to untie the mystic knot, and then we 
made rapid progress. However the rolls of 
ancient papyrus records we were unable to trans- 
late, but only that portion of the records which 
were written after the establishment of Jason Isra- 
el as king of Ophir. 

It would seem that a. new language 
was spoken in Ophir soon after Jason's govern- 
ment was set up, for the massive volume of 
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manuscript was written in a tongue and char- 
acters far different to any of the other records. 
The volume was made from vicuna skins and 
written, according to ViUac in the original 
qutnchua language, the art of which is now 
lost. This volume of hieroglyphics we could 
not understand, as also the other tablets, they 
possibly beinjg;;^ accounts of the voyage to Ophir, 
and written by differeot people— perhaps Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians and Jews. 

t • r • 

Now the quinchua records, which are more 
^uarily to understand than the quipu registers, 
sete ferih an account of the events in Ophir in 
this Wise, 

''In t^e thirtieth year of the reign of King 
Solomon, king of Israel, did he send forth ten 
shjtMS ' to Ophir. The command was given to 
^e ^g's 3teward Jason IsiraeJ, the Hebrew, 
to ^0 forth to Ophir to fetch gold and silver, 
pine- wood, peacocks (coraquenque) and precious 
gems, and to return from thence to the king 
in three ye^rs. And behold Jason Israel cauie 
to 6phir as commanded and in the tenth month 
oi iiis stiBCy the ships were loaded and ready to 
return unto the king but a mighty tempest 
swepi tHe coasts, the earth trembled violently, 
the sliips were loosed from their moorings and 
were, wrecked with all on board. And those 
wlho escaped the flood remained in Ophir unto 
this day. No ships ever came again and the 
people elected Jason Israel to be king of Ophir, 
and he builded a city near the sea and he and 
liis people took unto them wives from among 
the natives and digged much fine gold. 
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"The number saved from the ships was six- 
ty souls, all: being white men, wearing beards 
like unto their fathers across the sea. For 
many years did the people live subject unto 
their king and he buiided anothei city on the 
lake called Tita, and in the midst thereof he 
erected a great temple, like unto the one his 
king, Solomon was was building in Israel, where- 
in to Vorship the gods. And the king had a 
great army and all the country round about, 
even from the sea to the great white mountains, 
was subject unto him. He was a great and 
good man, beloved by all, and when he died he 
was entombed in the t<r>mpie which he had 
built, and bis sonJubal Ezer, was mede king. He 
reigned in Ophir for fltty years, building many 
cities and temples, teaching the people; and he 
died and he was buried with his father, His 
son, Jason Vir, was king, and he was a migtity 
man and wise. He eauijied records of everv 
thing that happened in Ophir to be made and 
be buiided a great temple in Tiahuan, which is 
a wonder unto this day, and put therein priests, 
and wise men to teach the people. And he was 
a great and good man, following after his fath- 
ers before him all his dayd. In tfae fortieth 
year nf his reign he died and was succeeded 
by his stm, Vir Missai; Who was unlike his 
fathers but ristsh and war like: And there wer§ 
many wars in the land; the king punishing the 
people much. But he died and was succeeded 
1by his sbn Jason, and he by sons even unto 
this dav. Behold ali the deeds of the kings of 
Dphir are recoi-ded in Tiahuan. And the land 
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is filled with maay peopla uid citiM and is 
eten a greU kingdom like unto the* of the 
mightT King Sotomoii'ii in IsneL Behold after 
twenly generalione this is recorded in the temirie 
of VIr in llehnan by the teecher, Geber EMn." 
Here there is a gqp in the record end the sc- 
eonnt is tskra np by another bend at a kler 
period. It rans in this wise, 

**After twenty kings from Jason Israel, Tnbal 
Tolsc died and the line of this honse became ex* 
tinet Then was Topa Llanta, the tyrant, made 
king. Now Topa made war and many people fled 
from Ophir, some North, some Soath, and settled, 
bat Topa parsoed them, bnt they beat him back 
and he ruled only in Ophir. And he died and the 
land was without a king and lords rnled oirer the 
people for five generations. 

'Thm was Virsc Topa, fifUi in line from Topa 
EJantu, made king, and he was a good man, nnit- 
ing all the nations. And he boilt a great temple 
in Tiahnan beside the one built by Jason Vir, only 
larger and more beautifuL And be called the 
temide K<rooo, which means white as the sea- 
foam, and he also builded many palaces, and great 
roads; and he tamed many wild animals. And 
after fifty years he died and ascended to the gods 
from whence he came. And his son, Topa Hula, 
succeeded him and he died and was succeeded 
by sons even unto this day. Behold these are ^e 
sons that succeeded Virac Topa; Topa Hula, 
Virac Llantu; Llantu Yaku, the wise; Viraco To- 
pa; Hualpa Boquo, the old; Boquo, the warrior; 
TulacPiqui; Anar Zela, the tyrant; Topa Intli, 
the great and wise one; Supac Intli; Huallo Supac; 
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Huftloo, fbs fluiglil/ one; Svlpac Iniii, the Sttii 
king; Hualoo; Vinoo TIahua; Tlaboan, the flnt 
•cm of the greal Idng Viraoo Tiehnea aided Mmii- 
CO Oapac in baildinir Guoo; Vireco Haalcoi brotii- 
er of Tiahtum aod Maoco, waa depoaed bj the 
latter after a great aod bloody war. The three 
aona of Viraco Ttabuaii, the good, were ail wiae 
men, bot Manoo waa wiaeat of all, he aopplaiitiiig 
hia brothera and aaoended the throne after the 
fifteenth generation from hia fore-parent, Virac 
Topa. 

*'Manoo Oapac. the great and wiae man, won the 
fMor of the peopie, nanrped the throne of hia 
broihera and waa made Idng. And even in thia 
generation did he reign and be waa the wiaeat 
man who waa ever made idng. Now Maoco, the 
divine, bailded a city far above the city on the 
Lake Tita, and he lived there, made wara and 
taught the people. And he waa called Inca, which 
ia king, and he called hia ci^ Cnao and in the 
midal of it he bnilt a temple, called Cfarieaneka, 
which ia of gold; and the temple in Tiahnanaco he 
named Viraeoekm which ia the god who rnlea the 
heavenly boat, and all the oonntry round aboat 
heaaid waa to be Phiru. The nationa beyond 
Phim waa Tmwntintuyu^ or four parte of the 
world. And many wonderful thinga did Maaco, 
and the people worahipped him aa a god, and hia 
aiater-wife, Mama Oello Huaco, aa a goddeaa. 
And all the people from the Anta mountaina to 
the aea-coaat were aubject unto him. And hia 
tece waa bright, like unto the Sun, and lie waa 
called a Child of the Sun. He perfected many 
great lawa and eatabttahed a ayatem of worahip 
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for the people and taught them much. He died 
and ymA carried by the spirits of the Universal 
Creator. Pachacamac, to bis eternal abode in the 
Son. His like was never seen in Phirn.. befor'e. 
He was snoceeded by a son, Inca Yupanci, who 
taught and followed laws accordingly, as his f ath* 
er, all his days. • • 

^This done by the Master of Quinchua Records, 
Inca Ptotn, at Cnsco, in the third year of Yupan- 
ci." 



. I 



And thus the record ends and at last I am sat- 
isfied, much to the grief of Villac. The good man 
at last was bound to admit that the first Manco 
had his being as other men and he saw that the 
theory of Manco 's divinity was exploded. Yet 
Manco, he said, was divine! 

''He is a true Child of the Sun," continued Vil-^. 
lac, ''although he was born of man, and his de- 
scendants down to our own Manco are all true 
Children of the Sun, and divine." 

I did not dispute the question,. giving Villac his 
own way, for 1 wasu already ' satisfied that^Manco ^ 
was a great man and thJBit his descendMits down 
to the present Manco were wis9,.aiid' vfrtUou&. 
monarchs, Behold also have I not .fouhd '' the 
Ophir of Solomon and the true origin of Ibe Chil- 
dren of the Sun? Is ijiot the hislpry and ancient 
records complete from the time of the lauding of 
the steward of Soloi^on unto this. jday? 

And this is the account of Oj^hir aa I have leftrn^ 
ed from the ancient tablets^ and quinchua records. . 

END OP PART SECX)ND. 
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PMMtr • • • • THiRD. 

CIAPTER OME 

THE WRATH OF ATULAC. OUR FINAL TRIAU 

DURING the jear which wu allotted us to 
become acquainted with the language of 
the nation, the peoplOi and the country, 
we were permitted to travel some, visiting those 
places which I have already described. Onr 
AmatuaSf or teachers, journeying with ns over 
the country, and we niade rapid progress in our 
studies. Tlie Quinchua dialect is very simple 
when once one becomes accustomed to its pecu- 
liar accents and lisping sounds. We visited the 
Holy Temples in the province of Kara, and here, 
for the first time, we witnessed the cerem<»y of 
sacrificial oiferings. We also visited the famous 
temple, Cioricancba, in the ci^ of Kara, This 
temple of the Sun is a magnificent structure, re- 
sembling the temple of the Sun in Anoor, only 
more massive and costly. Here we met the High- 
priest of the Realm, Villac Um. This venerable 
old man showed us through the temple and ex- 
plained to us the order of religious worship — ^the 
ceremonies, sacrifices and festivals. The noble 
old father paid marked attention to us during our 
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stay in the Holy City. 

Several years afterwards Villac revealed to us 
the Sacred boJ^of Secrets, which contaiaed in- 
tact aU the tablets, rolls of manascript and 
QuincAua records found by de Arana, and also 
Arana's translations and histories of Ophir, Phiru 
and Kara. 

As wa tiiavaied from place to jriace various 
nobles of the land joined our party. Inca Huasco 
and the princess were almost continually with us. 
We inwiably traveled from ix)st to post on horse- 
back. Kara is well stocked with a splendid breed 
of horses, those in the Royal stables being par- 
ticularly fina The horses of Tava are a gift of 
the Spaniards, or rather a forcible appropriation 
by the Peruvians. When Inca Manco Capac 
made his final exodus from Peru, he brought six- 
ty war-horses, captured from the conquerors. 
Princess Ullo took special delight in informins^ us 
of the history of the land. She would point out 
objects of interest and relate their usages and his- 
tory. Inca Huasco was also well informed, and 
to these two I am greatly indebted for much of 
the information of Tava and its people, I Laye 
set forth. 

On these excursions the princess was aim is t 
continually with Jack, and it was apparent to all 
that the spark of admiration that had at first 
kindled in her breast for him had, by constant 
association, been fanned into flames of love. It 
was also evident tUat her love was returned with 
equal intensity, although Jack never hinted such 
a thing to us. He was to noble to speak oi sucii 
a delicate matter to her, for, as yet, we wer^ 
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t^riasp^assers in this secluded coantry, and our 
trial was yet to be. We knew not what results 
our liaal trial would bring. We were favored by 
many people, especially by those of Nord who 
knew us better, and we had some powerful 
friends, but yet we were guilty of a double crime, 
trespass and sacrilege, the penalty of either of 
which is death. Our lives hung in the balance. 

Another serious trouble threatened us. The 
Inca of Kara, Prince Atulac, attended us a portion 
of the time on our journeys through Tavaland, 
and he noted, with jealous suspicion, the intimacy 
between Jack and the princess. This noble was 
the proposed husband of princess UUo, and hi^ 
jealousy ripened into intense hatred. He was a 
man of power and it was apparent that he would 
use his influence against us when we came to 
our final trial. The princess, as did all of our 
party, showed him every courtesy, yet he would 
fly into a passion on every occasion that presented 
itself, much to the disgust of the whole party. 
On one occasion he withdrew from our party in a 
furious rage. It so happened that, while we were 
on the Terraces, the princess rebuked him for 
some trival matter, and she turned aside leaving 
him alone and joined Jack. 

''For shame, thou naughty man,'' she said to 
him, ''wouldst thou misinform the strangers." 

''A curse of the Intli upon them," he cried, 
''and wouldst thou cater to the barbudos who have 
come hence to pry out our land?" 

"They are no spies,*' she returned coolly, '*but 
noble men, and brave and true. Thou hatest 

27 
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them because thou art not so wise and fair as 
they." 

''So thinkest thou, oh, princess," he rejoined 
hotly, 'thou art fascinated of them Thou wouldst 
desert thine own people for them, but, " he added 
facing her squarely, "soon they shall come to 
judgement. They shalt surely die; Cupay awaits 
them. I and the oracles declare it. " 

"Thou art the power, indeed!" she replied. 
"Never, so long as the warm blood courses 
through me or my brothers, shall these strangers, 
who are messengers of the Sun, suffer. Begone, 
sir; no more of thee!" 

"Thy Boyal brother, the Inca, of Tava, dare not 
oppose me even for thy sake," sneered the villian, 
"thou I fear not, seeing in tiiee but an untrue wo- 
man. I go, princess, but remember I shall come 
again and thou apostate, and these infidel barbu- 
dos, shall feel my power and taste my wrath. 
Farewell." With this he ground his teeth, glow- 
ered fiercely upon the princess and us, then turn- 
ed and hastened away. 

I, as well as Jack had overheard this spirited 
conversation and we felt that the storm was 
coming. Jack shook his ponderous fist at the re 
treating Inca, saying, 

"You and I, my brave fellow, shall meet again,—- 
then shall the fates decide for us." 

"Whither goes he, princess UUo?" I asked in 
some alarm, for Atulac had proceeded to the base 
of the Terrace, mounted a splendid steed and was 
galloping furiously towards Kara. 

"To the Holy City for audience ^ith my broth- 
er, inca Manco Tupac. He will seek t<j enrage 
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Tupac against thee. But, lo, I and Huasco have 
already had ear with Tupac in thy favor and all is 
well." 

''Would it not be best for us to follow him be- 
fore the Inca at once for audience also?" I asked. 

**Thou art wise and speakest well, Viracocha," 
she answered, thoughtfully, *'come, we will go 
even now." 

Oar party liad now gathered about us. We ex- 
plained the situation tn Huasco, Arna and the rest 
and all agreed that it was best to follow Atulac 
to the city. We descended the polished stairway, 
mounted and followed the flying prince towards 
Kara, the capital of the Empire, feeling that the 
hour for our final trial was at hand. Atulac ar- 
rived in the city an hour before us. 

As we approached the city we met chasquis 
mounted on royal chargers, speeding over the 
country to summons the nobles of the land to 
the Holy City. One who had been dispatched 
tor us v*iaid that the Inca was shortly to pro- 
nounce judgement upon the barbudos, 

"Wherefore the haste of our divine brother?'* 
asked Huasoo of the chasquis. 

"He hath so decreed to please the noble 
Atulac, who hath had audience with his majes- 
ty this hour." 

"The curse of Oupay upon the meddlesome 
condor," replied Huasco warmly, "he had best 
beware of my power. Viracocha I will cham- 
pion thy cause and even though against the 
whole nation will I defend thee. Let Atulac 
beware!" 
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**May Intli confuse his pc/isonous UmgueV 
exclaimed the princess, ''1, Uy\ have piw^r 
and he shall feel it ere the morn*" 

**Do you think he will have influence with 
your royal brother against us?" asked Jack. 

"He will, Viracocha," said Inca Arna as he 
joined us, *'he has much power in Tava and 
Tupac fears him. Inca Villac Yupanci is en- 
listed in his cause. He is a cunning, treacher* 
ous man and will stop at nothing short of his 
desires. " 

*Then our case must be a hopeless one," 
said L * r 

"Not while Arna, the Inca of Arania lives/' re- 
plied prince Arna, ''and can strike a blow in the 
defense of the innocent Tupac dare not yield en- 
tirely to Atulac's wishes." 

"In case of Tupac's death who would be Inca of 
Tava?" I asked. 

"Huasco," replied prince Arna, startling at my 
abrupt question, "Tupac hath no heir. " 

"Then who?" asked Ned. 

"Villac Tupac Yupanci, then Alulae as the pro- 
posed husband of princess Mama Ullo." 

"I see," said the Senor, "Alulae knows a tiling 
or two. Three and a throne. Li»t the hne of the 
true Inca be warned. " 

"It shall never be!" cried Huasc«), vehemently. 
-'Atulac is ambitious and would not seraph: to 
wrest the borla of Tava from our house and pluco 
it upon his own brow. No sister of mine shall 
ever wed him. Come, we will hasten to the end of 
the matter." And the two nobles, followed by a 
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troop of attendants galloped forward. Hernando, 
Jack and Pedro kept pace with them, leaving Ned 
and I alone with the maidens. 

We were yet some two miles from the city. 
When the troop of riders dashed away I johied the 
l^rincess while Ned reigned up beside Edna. For 
.^ome time we paced along the princess not seem- 
ing to be aware of my presence. She gazed into 
the blue heavens apparently lost in thought. I 
could not screw up the courage to break in upon 
her reverie, but contented myself by noting the 
rare beauty of her face. Her clear features and 
graceful outline formed a perfect picture between 
me and the sky. Her face was nearly pure white 
with barely a tinge of scarlet mounting each 
cheek, and it wore an expression of determined 
resolution. The raven black hair fell in waves 
about her rounded shoulders. The eyes were 
black and fixed steadfastly upon some unseen ob- 
ject in the heavens. Her body was slender and 
agile, her habit was perfect and tasty, the eThsem- 
hie forming a beautiful woman who was pleasant 
to look upon — a noble woman both to win and rule 
the hearts of men. No wonder Atulac was cut to 
the quick at her rebuke No wonder he was fired 
almost to a frenzy when he saw her being won 
away from him, no wonder that he, even now, was 
seeking our destruction that he might have all 
chances to win her. She pranced at my side still 
gazing into the heavens. Ned and Edna were 
chatting gaily behind us, but she heeded them 
not, but continued to rivet her eyes into vacancy, 

*'0f what is the lovely princess thinking?" I ask- 
ed unable to remain silent longer. My voice 
startled her; she lowered her foce and looked 
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quickly and steadily at me. It was some mo- 
ments before she spoke, 

''Have I been rude, Viracocha?" she asked, ''and 
wouldst thou know of what I was thinking? 
Thou art true, I will tell thee, 1 had a beautiful 
vision just now. Pachamac opened the heavens 
and said to me, 'befriend the strangers, thou lov- 
est one, he is thine.' A message from Intii hath 
approved it. In the vision [ saw thee, and him 
before the throne. A stormy trial ensued. Tu 
pac upheld the traitor, Atulac. Blows followed 
they sought to slay thee and him. The Sun was 
darkened and thou and he were borne away in 
triumph by Huasco. Then I saw an army gather 
ed and he was in it and thou Viracocha and all the 
strangers. Then did the army march to Coilcam 
pata field by the Lake where it met the host of 
Atulac and Tupac. A mighty battle was fought; 
men fell as leaves; fire and smoke arose over the 
Holy field and mighty thunders roared. And he 
led our army on, driving the hosts before him. 
Thou didst send burning missils into their ranks, 
Ned, at the head of a gallant band, charged into 
their midst, he fell unhorsed bat lived and fought 
again. Hand to hand did Jack and Atulac com- 
bat, an unseen hand, like thine, smote the traitor 
Atulac from afar; he fell dead on the field, Inca 
Tupac dissappeared and was seen no more. The 
rebel host was scattered, peace reigned again, 
and Tie came again to me and I was happy. " 

"A wonderful vision," said I, meditatively, '*did 
you see nothing more, princess?" 

"Nothing;" she replied, thoughtfully, "but all 
will be as I have said. I adore him, Viracocha; 
watch thou over him for me, be near him always 
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Boware of Atulac and my half brother, Villac Yu- 
panci, guard thou against them, they mean thee 
harm. When you come to the Council Chamber 
cluster near prince Arna and Huasco; let the High 
priest, Villac Um, be between thee and the throne 
always." 

"I will heed your excellent advice, fair prin- 
cess, " I replied, giving her my hand, "and will 
ever thank you for your kindness. But here we 
are in the city. Let us join our friends at the 
palace immediately." We were now at the court 
of the Royal Palace, and dismounting, we joined 
our friends at the gates. 

Our year of probation was out. We had been 
expecting a summons from the Supreme Court 
for some time, but the princess, Huasco and oth- 
ers had protested that we would never be brought 
to final trial. Yet we expected it. Our studies 
were completed and all of us were fairly conver- 
sant in the language of the country. Jack had 
made a special study of the laws and traditions of 
the land, preparatory for making a strong defense 
in our behalf. We had some strong and powerful 
friends, too, who were willing to sacrifice their 
lives for us. Especially were the people of Nord, 
the most powerful state in the Realm, devoted to 
us, believing that we were superior beings. Some 
even believed that in us the original Manco Capac 
had returned to earth. The miracle wrought in 
the Temple of the Sun, at our first coming, was 
known to every soul in Tavaland. We were look- 
ed upon as divine beings, the people even bowing 
before us in humble adoration, as we journeyed 
through the opulent Empire. Not a single person, 
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op to the hour of Atulac's passionate outbarst, 
hM shown us the least hostility. Oar pilgrim- 
age through the country had been heralded with 
delight by the people. It was uprin Atulac*s face 
that the first cloud had gathered. From that 
hour the cloud and gloom thickened, threatening 
to blast the land until at last its vengeful black- 
ness burst, in all its fury on the field of CoUcam- 
pata, a month later. 

We joined our advance party at the pi^rtaU of 

the palace, formed in line and marched to the 

Council Chamber of the Empire. The Inca and 

his court of nobles were already assembled. The 

Inca was seated on the ancient golden throne (»f 

his fore-fathers. At bis left hand stood prince 

Atulac and Inca Villac Yupanci \^ith their attend- 
ants. Behind the throne were ranged the nobles, 

standing near or back, according to their rank. 
Immediately in front of the throne stood the aged 
High-priest, Villac Um, a fourth j^randson (»f the 
great high-priest, Villac Vmu. This good man 
was the most commanding and intellectual per- 
sonage in Tava. He was a friend to us, heralding 
our coming into the land with gladness. Several 
other priests sat near where he stood. To the 
right of the throne seats were arranged for Hu- 
asco, who was heir apparent, princess Ullo and 
their retainers. Outside the Bar of the Court, 
and filling up the vast interior of the hall, circular 
seats reached from one side of the wide aisle of 
the court to the other. This great auditorum was 
the place for the people and spectators. The 
avenue leading from the doorway to the throne 
was twenty paces wide terminating in a circular 
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recess around the throne. Lined up this avenue 
and about the Court stood the Royal Guards. 
This guard closed up about us as we approached 
the throne completely blocking up the c»nly 
avenue of escape. 

As we drew near the throne and while the no- 
bles of our party were taking up their respective 
positions, it seemed that a shadow of doubt and 
uneasiness crossed the brow of Inca Tupac. His 
eyes wandered restlessly from one party of his 
nobles to the other and then to us. Did he relent 
his command for us to be brought to trial, or did 
he, like the princess, for see the end and shrink 
from its consequences? Atulac sat stolid and un- 
moved. Inca Huasco and prince Arna looked ex- 
pectant and confident. The princess, who had 
Edna by her side, gazed with intensity first upon 
Jack then upon her Royal brother. 

We were ranged about the throne in a like man- 
ner as before the throne of Huasco a year before, 
and the scene was much the same, only more mag- 
nificent. Our all old friends, the Guardians of 
the Pass, were stationed near us, while the Royal 
Guards closed up, encompassing us and the whole 
court. The embellishments of the great hall-like 
ampitheater were dazzling. On every hand was 
seen works of imitation rich tapestries and gor- 
geous decorations in profusion. Burnished im- 
ages of the deities of the land, skilfully carved in 
gold and silver, adorned the walls of the halL 
Far in the rear of the room, and on the waU be- 
hind the throne, was painted a natural picture of 
the elements. The whole wall was a pale blue like 
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the Bky across which, here and there, floated a 
silver lined cloud. Stretching from the floor, in 
each corner, to the ceiling twenty feet above, was 
a perfect rainbow, a perfect reproduction of the 
bow in the heavens. In the center, and beneath 
the bow, was an image of the Bun, made of a solid 
plate of gold ten feet across. His golden rays 
pierced the blue exptaise in all directions. Above 
the bow and in the right-hand corner was an im- 
age of the moon, carved from burnished silver, her 
rays lighting up the outer world. On the other 
band glowed the daading Chasca, a mulcitude of 
star -hosts, A forked-tongue of lightning sprang 
from an overhead cloud, splitting the elements 
with its blinding flash. Beneath the whole was a 
dark, yawning chasm, Cupay, the abode of the 
evil spirits. Cupay was vigilantly guarded by Oul- 
cupaCfthe evil one. A beautiful and awe-inspiring 
picture emblematic of all the deities known in 
Tava. £ am satisfled that this is the most curious, 
beautiful, rich and costly room in the world. The 
precious metals and jewels here displayed would 
aggregate millions of money. 

The Inca was arrayed in his best and most cost- 
ly regalia, and looked the very image of an EJast- 
ern potentate. The venerable old High-priest, 
who wore only a bright, tassellated toga, and a 
long white robe, drawn U)gether in front and 
clasped by a silver crescent, stood as erect and 
immovable as a piece of statuary. At a motion 
from the Royal Tupac he stretched forth his hand 
in which was a golden staff, and without a motion 
or look, said, 

*'Art thou, oh,' strangers, ready for final trial 
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according to the laws of the Children of the San?'' 
*^We are," replied Jack, atepiring forward a few 

paces. 
"Dost thou, Viracocha, and thy friends expect 

to live, seeing that thou hast committed both 

trespass and sacrilege in this sacred land?" 

"We do," said Jack firmly. 

"Then thou art ready for thy defense. Inca 
Manco Tupac Yupanci, thou hearest. The case 
is thine; be thou just according as thy &thers. 
May Pachacamac and the gods favor thee all." 

"Topa Llantac, Royal Guardian of the Ftas, 
what hast thou to say of the barbudos?" asked 
the herald of the Inca Tupac, of our old friend. 

Topa related the events of our coming as they 
had actually occurred. 

"Huasco Yupanci, Inca of Nord, what hast thou 
to say?" again cried the herald. Huasco gave a 
correct and impartial history of our trial at his 
court. 

"Princess Mama UUo, what sayestthou concern* 
ing these strangers?" asked the herald. 

"Most noble and worthy brother," said the 
princess rising and addressing Inca Tupac, "the 
strangers are true people and noble. Tliey are 
children of the Sun, sent as messengers, by Vira- 
cocha, to the people of Tava. They are divine and 
deserve to live as one of us. They have commit^ 
ted no crime worthy of death, for behold is not 
the powerful hand of Intli with them?" 

"Well said, oh. Virgin," said the Inca smiling 
upon her. "Inca Atulac, of Kara, we will hear 
thee." 

Prince Atulac arose to his full height. He ad- 
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vanced to the foot of the throne, glancing as he did 
so toward us with a piercing look of hatred and 
scorn. A fickle smile flitted across his face as he 
bowed before the Inca and began to speak. We 
were prepared for the passionate outburst that fell 
from his lips. This was to be the crowning effort 
of his life, to fail now, meant utter ruin to his 
hopes. He must v^in or perish in the attempt. 

'Oh, Manco Gapac, Royal and Divine Inca of 
Tava,'-he said in clear distinct tones, ''know ye 
this, four hundred years ago, our divine forefath- 
ers planted us in this sacred valley where we 
should be molested of no man. A decree, just and 
holy, was then made that none must intrude upon 
it's sacred precincts Our fathers were great and 
wise men. Our ancient kingom in Phiru bad been 
wrenched from their grasp by the unholy hands 
of the white strangers; our temples were stripped 
of their splendor and demolished by the apostates; 
our palaces were pulled down and our cities burn- 
ed to ashes by the heartless invaders; our Incas, 
nobles, fathers, mothers and people were trampled 
upon and ruthlessly slain by the steel hearted 
murderers The foot of the strangers ground 
heavily upon us and their sharp weapons showed 
us no mercy; we fled from our beloved land and 
ruined homes, coming here, where no man could 
follow. I warn thee, oh, noble Inca, to beware of 
the false and fickle strangers; let the laws laid 
down for us by our fore parents be perpetuated 
and enforced Our hearts and sacred customs 
must not be trampled upon by the barbudos. 
These people have sought us out, others like them 
will follow as in the days of old. Be thou not, 
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oh noble Tupac, as the great Atahuallpa, but be 
on thy guard. Let these infidels be punished ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of our land. The 
penalty of the crimes of which they are guilty is 
death, death! Even so order it unto them this 
day, this very hour, or the wrath of Intli will 
blast thee and them; Illappa will rend thy king- 
dom in twain and the hosts of Cupay will seize 
thee and all the strangers in the land. Be wise, 
oh, Inca and pass the just judgement of death up- 
on them. Be wise, oh, Tupac and let the strang- 
ers die.'* 

We all stood speU-bound. The eloquent man 
before us was no mean opponent. He had a wily 
tongue as well as a fearless heart and strong arm. 
He had argued the case welL As he spoke I felt 
that we were indeed trespassers upon holy 
grounds. I knew there was more truth than 
poetry in what he said. This people had suffered 
much at the hands of the white strangers. But 
what people in the New World had not tasted 
Spanish cruelty? Surely depredations commit- 
ted four-hundred years ago by a band of maura- 
dei s should not be attributed to us. Our defense 
must be made upcm these grounds, so I confided 
the matter to Jack. 

When he concluded, Huasco, the princess, Arna 
and other nobles rose to their feot. Weapons 
were clutched on all sides. The priest stretched 
forth his bands in supplication. As Atulac re- 
tired a hundred angry glances followed hin) and 
the priest scowled upon him. Atulac mid his 
followers met their opponent's angry looks with 
defiance. The crisis was Tiear, 



CHAPTER TWO^ 

1*HS RESULTS OF OUR TRIAL IN THE PALACE. 

WHILE delivering his oration Atnlac's eyes 
flashed fire, his frame surged with emo* 
tion and as he conclnded he scowled — sar- 
donic scorn of Satan— upon us. His actions and 
mien clearly defined his bitter hatred of us, show- 
ing that in him we had a determined and relent- 
less foe. Inca Tupac sat motionless upon his 
golden throne seemingly indifferent, yet it was 
apparent that he approved Atulac's course and 
indorsed what he said, still he said no word either 
one Way or the other. The first feW moments 
following the conclusion of Atulac's appeal not a 
sound broke the stillness of the court. All stood 
motionless and expectant, wondering what the 
next moment would bring. As I have said many 
a hand grasped its weapon, many an angry glance 
was exchanged, yet none made no movement. 
The Royal Guards were closed up compactly 
about us, only the venerable old priest stood be* 
tween us and the throne. After several mo* 
ments of breathless and anxious suspense, Inca 
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Tupac looked up and glanced at the angry Atces 
around him. He comprehended the seriousness 
of his position, As he gazed upon first one side 
and the other then at us it seemed that a struggle 
was going on in his mind. Whom should he 
favor? Is Atulac right and should the strangers 
die, or were Huasco, the princess and others 
right and should the strangers live? Were they 
divine? Were they sent of Viracocha? Were they 
true Children of the Sun? He looked full upon 
us; then he turned and gassed intently at Bdna» 
who stood by the princess' side near him. He 
seemed to reach a conclusion, for instantly he 
turned again towards us and said, 

*'Hast thou, oh strangers, word to say in thy 
defense? Thou mayest speak." After this he 
seemed to breathe easier. 

Atulac again scowled upon us muttered some- 
thing between his clinched teeth and stepped 
back to his »eat. Matters were going contrary to 
his wishes, yet he dared not over step the mluigs 
of the Inca. Our friends seemed to be satisfi^ed 
for the cloud of fear that had gathered upon tiieir 
faces disappeared when the Inca spoka We were 
to be given an impartial trial. 

''Most noble Manco Capac, Inca of the fiealm of 

Tava," said Jack stepping a few paces forward, 
''we have this to say in our defense: We are 
but pilgrims and strangers on a journey through 
the world and the gods have sent us hither. As 
we journeyed over the mountains, in a strange 
land, we were overcome by thy faithful guard- 
ians on the Secret Pass, which we were Strug- 
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gling over, and brought before thy royal brother 
Inca Huasco, of Nord, who gave us a fair trial. 
What transpired at the court of thy brother thou 
surely knowest. The Oracles of the Sun came to 
our rescue in an hour of need. Our lives were in 
peril, the Intli sent messengers on the wings of 
niappa to protect us. Pachacamac, the invisible 
and aU-wise creator and ruler of the universe, 
hath favored us by showing his power through 
us in the Holy Temple of the Sun. The loving 
gods, both visible and invisible, have showered 
blessings and powers upon us. Our mission in 
Tava is one of love and peace and we stand ready 
to attest, with our lives, that good and not evil 
will follow our coming. Where we have struck a 
blow, in this great land of thine, it was only in 
defense of our lives, which fact even Topa Llantac, 
thy trusty guard hath related to thee. Thy noble 
brother commanded us to make our weapons t«ilk 
and it was in obeying his order that sacrilege was 
committed. It was by the power of yonder Sun, 
god of the visible world, that our crime was made 
divine. Shouldst thou, oh noble Inca, see fit to 
bring us to execution for this miraculous offense, 
then would the face of yonder Sun, the all-behold- 
ing eye, be hidden from thee and Tava forever. 
He would withdraw his light and warmth frnm 
this fair land and in his wrath he would send his 
messengers hence to wreak vengeance upon thee. 
Beware, oh Inca Tupac what thou doest Let 
thine heart be guided by the divine justice planted 
within it. True thy ancient laws says, "he who 
crosses Gapac mountains must die," but it also 
says, **if a stranger comes into the land deny him 
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not thine hospitality;' and also, 'he who shaU es- 
cape the wrath of the Lora Guardians is divine. ' 
Now are we not strangers in thy midst? Have we 
not escaped the wrath of the Liora Guards and 
are not we accordingly divine? Do we not deserve 
thy divine favor and protec — " 

''Down traitor, apostate, infidel!" cried Atuiac 
rising, "let the barbudos— the spies— die!" The 
drift of Jack's argument was too much for the 
prince; he saw the truth of it and knew where it 
would lead. He grasped his blade and made a 
lunge towards Jack, but the arms of the kindly 
old priest stretched out again, barring the pass- 
age. 

"Stay thy hand thou rash man," said the fath- 
er, reverently, "wouldst thou also commit sacri- 
lege in the presence of thy Lord. Let thy spirit 
be warned," 

Atuiac paused for a moment astounded, but it 
was only for a moment. "Cupay seize thee" he 
cried, "wouldst thou protect these barbudos? 
Stand aside, I command thee, and let justice be 
meted out to them!" 

"What justice?" demanded Huasco, who now 
drew near us. "Dost thou call it justice to slay 
innocent people — strangers sent by the Intli into 
our midst? What power hast thou, Atuiac to in- 
tercept and dictate terms of justice to our royal 
brother? Thau who are but a dependent upon his 
bounty. What hast thou to do in the matter?" 

"What vital cord hath the stranger touched in 
thy breast, Atuiac Inca?" asked Arna with a 
sneer, 

"Inca Tupac," roared the persecutor, turning 

29 
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towards the throne, .''dost thou hear this blasphe- 
my in thy presence, and dost thoa still desist? 
See, the meddlesome strangers have allies in thine 
own court Down with the trespassers; let the 
Royal Guard close in." 

"Guards take the strangers into custody, " com- 
manded Tupac rising, "away with them to fort- 
ress Urcu." 

"Wherefore, my brother?" cried princess Ullo, 

"To await the death sentence," he replied 
frowning, **away with thee; the strangers must 
die. " 

"Not so, Tupac," shouted Huasco; "not so,'' 
cried Arna; "not so, not so," catne from a hun- 
dred throats. 

"Away with them, " roared Atulac; "away with 
ihem," commanded Tupac. Guards, close in. " 

"Never!" cried Huasco and Arna, "never, nev- 
er!" echoed a hundred voices, and drawing their 
weapons our friends sprang to our rescue. In- 
stinctively we also drew our weapons. The crisis 
was at hand Our lives now really bung in the 
balance and no one could tell which side would go 
up or down. Would our friends remain true? 
Would they falter in the hour of need? Would 
they desert us? No, they stood firm. The Guard, 
as if undecided what to do, fell back, leaving us 
for an instant in the cleared space. Atulac was 
determined, the die was cast now, he u)ust go on 
to the end. Collecting a few of his followers 
about him he again rushed madly forward, fol- 
lowed by Villac Yupanci and others. Again the 
spectral arms of the priest shot out between us 
and our foes. 
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'^Children of the Sun,"said he in a clear dis- 
tinct voice, ''desist ere it is too late or the gods 
will blast thee and the nation, " 

Atulac, now thoroughly aroused, heeded not 
the priest but thrust him aside and began the at- 
tack. "On^ Guards," he cried, "set on the infi- 
dels and apostates; sweep them from the land in- 
to the torments of Cupay; on, set on!'* Some of 
the Guards heeded him and attacked us, some fell 
back, and some joined the noble Huasco The 
conflict became general Jack made forward to 
engage the haughty Atulac. They soon met, their 
blades flashed in the air, ringing out with a crash 
as they came together and drawing sparks of fire 
from hilt to point, Both were powerful swords- 
men. They were equally matched in strength, 
but Jack had the advantage in training and su- 
perior arms. The combat raged on all sides. 
The direful sounds of clashing arms echoed dis- 
mally through the great hall. Our party stood 
on the defensive, repulsing the attacks of the 
enemy with vigor. All were actively engaged. 
Men were falling on every side. As yet the 
scales were equally balanced. 

Meanwhile Inca Tupac sat upon his throne 
seemingly indifferent as to the result of the com- 
bat. Tlie High priest was at his side enjoining 
him to restore order. Princess Ullo, who yet had 
Edna beside her, was also imploring the immov- 
able monarch to protect us. "The Sun," said 
she, "will certainly frown upon us unless thou 
save the strangers." Still he sat there gazing 
into vacancy. Still the battle waged, unheeded, 
about him. He said no word, neither did he look 
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upon the bloody scene. His eyes were fixed upon 
the heavens, as if held there by a magic spell, 
ffis features changed from a dasky frown to a 
Jivid hua He seemed to be drinking intelli 
gence from the fountains of heaTen The con- 
flict became more deadly. It was evident that 
our party, although outnumbered, was holding 
it's grounds against the enemy. It was, as all 
realized, a life and death struggla Unless 
some unforseen event occurred to prevent it, 
the battle would last until either one side or 
the other was completely annihilated. We had 
been prohibited, by Huasco, from carrying any 
of our arms except broadswords, and our ene- 
my had us at vantage. However we always 
wore our steel shirts, which were far superior 
to the armor of the enemy, and now they prov- 
ed invaluable to us. Luckily for Jack he wore 
double steel on this occasion. His blade was 
long and heavy and it was apparent that he 
would in the end overcome his antagonist. Our 
men were falling &st. The enemy, encourag- 
ed by the shouts of Villac Yupanci and other 
leaders in their party, rushed against us with 
renewed courage and zeal. Huasco fought 
valiently; Ned was wounded but still stood his 
ground; the Senor, like a true knight errant, 
was unhurt and hammering away at the ene- 
my. He fought as no other man. He stoof) 
erect; his arms, like machine-levers, went up, 
his ponder«)Us blade flashed, coming down up- 
on the heads of his foes with a fearful crash. 
In him, my true ideal of the knights of the 
Middle Ages, was realized. He had the vim 
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and zeal of a de la Mancha^ the strength and 
courage of Richard Coner de Leon and the 
dash and energy of the Black Prinoa Yet he 
was no brag nor bully. He merely did his 
duty in a systematic manner; the same in trav- 
el, war or priestly robes. Like don Qnizote, 
he fell upon the enemy as if they were so 
many sand-bags; like Richard the Lion-hearted, 
he brought down a man, and often two, at 
each stroke, Bravo, Senor! 

I was wounded and bleeding, but I was able 
to hold my own against any who chose to at- 
tack me. Jack and Atalac were still hewing 
away at each other. They were breathing hard 
and every muscle in them strained to its ut- 
most tension. At times they would voluntarily 
rest upon their blades a moment, catch a few 
breaths, then renew the attack. Slowly inch 
by inch. Jack was beating the prince back. He 
advanced upon his adversary doggedly, seeking 
every opportunity to send home a telling thrust. 
The battle was now at its highest pitch. Men, 
disarmed, struggled hand to hand with men. 
The scale still hung doubtfully in the balance. 
The Inc«, as if inspired, sat still unmoved and 
gazed into space. The unexpected occurred. 

Suddenly, as if possessed of a devil, as the 
Senor afterwards expressed it, Inca Tupac 
sprang bolt upright from his throne, pointed 
towards the heavens and shouted, 

''Intli, Intli; Children of the Sun, Ptohaca- 
mac is coming, the face of the Sun is hidden!'' 

''Intli is coming, cried the priest, 'the face 
of god is withdrawn. Viracocha!" 
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Astoonded at these words, every man, ex* 
cept my companions, engaged in the conflict 
let fall their weapons and started back. The 
room had become unnaturally darkened. The 
excitement of the conflict was so intense that 
none of us had took notice of this fact. Atulac 
was startled, perplexed, astounded. What did 
it mean? Was the Intli host doing battle for 
the strangers? 

"Viracocha hath won," cried Inca Tupac, "the 
hosts of Intli are with them; Viracocba is com- 
ing." 

"May Gk)d and Saiot Peter be praised," 
whispered the Senor to me, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow and sheathed his 
blade. "By St. Jago, the victory is ours!" 

"A timely eclipse, Senor," I replied, point- 
ing towards the darkened sun, "I am all un- 
done." 

"And I," said Ned, joining us, "this is the 
most appropriate and luckiest freak nature has 
ever played for us." 

"May prove the worst one yet," said Jack, 
coming up, "for in a few moments more I had 
done with yonder villian for good. As it is he 
may do us harm yet. " 

"He may be after punching j^our ribs for steal- 
ing his fiancee," Ned returned, humorously, "yet 
I doubt whether he attacks you in the open 
again." 

"Let every day provide for itself Senores," re- 
plied Hernando, "To-morrow is yet to come. 
See, our enemies are thoroughly alarmed." 

True it was. The vicious Atulac was now com- 
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pletely abashed. His followers were filled with 
alarm. They stood cowed and trembling before 
the thront)4 Inca Tupac was invoking all the 
deities known in Tava to release the adorable 
Sun-father and let him show his face again to his 
Children. The sun was entirely hidden. The 
room became so dark in the semi-twilight that one 
could hardly distinguish friend from foe. The 
people were filled with consternation and horror. 
Now was our time to act. 

I hastily joined Huasco, whispered a few words 
of instruction in his ear, which he readily compre- 
hended, and I bade him address his Inca. He, ap- 
proaching the throne, bowed before Tupac and 
said, 

''Most noble brother, Pachacamac hath made 
the Sun to frown upon thee for this hour's work. 
lUapa will blast thee; Intli will sweep down from 
the heavens and destroy thy people; Cupay will 
risH from tho depths and swallow up thy Realm, 
and yonder glorious Sun will smile no more upon 
the world, unless thou this hour declare these di- 
vine strangers to be free. They are Sons of 
Viracocha and true Children of the Sun, sent by 
the gods on a mission hence and thou shalt sure- 
ly feel the wrath of our adorable God-father if 
they come to harm. I have spoken; which choos- 
ost thou?" 

The Inca star^^d at Huasco a moment, looked 
upon the forms of our adversaries, then upon us. 
He was perplexed and doubtful. The bewildered 
expression passed from his face. ''Let them be 
free, *V said he at last, "take them hence to thine 
own province, let them be thy lords and mine. 
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only lei oar adorable deity smile once mora " He 
aat back upon his throne relieved. '*Viracocha, " 
he conttnned, huskUy, ''release the beloved San, 
let him ahine forth again." 

''Viracocha bids thou, oh, Sun, to shine forth 
on the world once more, " said I stepping forward, 
pointing towards the darkened deity. "Let Intli 
release him and let him shine henceforth and for- 
ever smile upon Tava. " 

As I spoke the rim of the sun passed from the 
shadow, when I concluded a quarter of his face 
was visible; then a half, then three-quarters, then 
presently the full face of the glorious deity beam- 
ed down in all his splendor upon the palace and 
the world. While he was being released the peo- 
ple watched and waited. The hall was silent as 
the tomb. When the rims began to show and the 
deity peeped from his dark abode the hearts of 
the multitude throbbed; when at last he stood out 
fully r^eased from the clouds of wrath, a shout 
of praise and adoration went up from the thous- 
ands oi throats, and the great hall and galleries 
echoed back the glad cries. The wildest confu- 
sion followed. People wrung their hands, foe em- 
braced foe, friend saluted friend, the praise and 
delight of the people was unbounded. The god 
of the visible world was born again, and we were 
heralded as his children. Only one face frowned 
in the assemblage^ only one pair of eyes looked 
upon the scene with mingled scorn and chagrin, 
only one person failed to mingle with the joyous 
people — Atuku), He detested the people for being 
dupes — hated us for our triumph-hated us with 
a bitter hatred because we had foiled him in his 
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nefarious attempt. He saw the fallacy of our 
power — despised us for it and was disgusted with 
the iadecisive laca and people for being dupes, 

He was a man of superior intellect, far above his 
fellows, yet he was a consumate scoundrel — a vil 
lian who would stop at nothing short of his heart's 
desire — the princess and the throne of Tava. 

**Viracocha, Viracocha!'* cried the princess in 
the midst of the confusion, "Viracocha, Viraco- 
cha!" shouted the people. 

"Come," said Huasco as he approached us, "let 
us now hasten away. The amulet of Viracocha 
passeth to the stranger. Thou art freemen, 
come." 

* 'Peace be to the world," shouted the High- 
priest, '4et the manifestations of our gods con- 
tinue in Tava forever," he waved his hands ma- 
jestically about the room, "let all the true Chil- 
dren of the Sun rejoice forever more. Viracocha 
is divine, his name is adored, let the people 
praise his children and shout his beloved name." 

"Bless thee, oh father!" cried the princess sa- 
lutinf< him, "thou shalt ever be remembered for 
thy service this day." 

"Intli be with thee, oh princess, Virgin of the 
Sun, "he replied tenderly, "thy faith hath this 
day saved the strangers — and him,^[ pointing at 
Jack. 

"We thank you Father," said Jack courteously, 
as he drew near them, "thou and the princess 
shall never have cause to rue this day. Come 
princess UUo, we are away. Father, farewell." 

Our party had collected and was passing from 

do 
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the palace into the court below, when Jack and 
the princess joined ns. The confusion and shouts 
of praise had subsided in the Council Chamber 
and the exultant people were dispersing to all 
parts of the city. When we reached the court of 
the palace preparaUons were made for our immed- 
iate departure from the Holy City to Nord. 
Prince Huasco spared no pains to make our trip 
toAnoor a triumphant journey, ''for," said be, 
''Children of the Sun, Viracocha, must be royal- 
ly entertained," 

It was deemed prudent to visit the temple of 
the Royal JTamurpcM, or divine doctors, before 
our final departure, where we could have our 
wounds properly dressed, This occupied about 
an hour, at the end of which we mounted and our 
calvacade paced through the city. The people 
were shouting Jiaillia^ or soncrs of triumph, in all 
quarters. As we advanced, streams of flowers 
were showered upon us; on all sides we were hail- 
ed as "Viracocha," "Children of the Sun,'' and 
"divine barbudos," by the rejoicing multitude. 
It was an event worthy of praise and rejoicing, 
for had not the frown from the face of the Sun 
passed away and was he not lighting and warm- 
ing the world again? Had not the Viracocha 
strangers brushed away the black cloud from his 
angry face and restored his adorable visage to the 
Children of the Sun? 

We passed through the city in triumph. The 
crowd had gathered about us until now it num 
bered thousands. We were hailed as supreme 
beings. The throng was wild with delight In- 
cas, nobles, dignitaries and hundreds of people 
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flocked aboat us. Chasquis were dispatched over 
the land to herald the glad tidings. Thousands 
rose as one to greet us. But tJ^e end ioas not yet. 

As our party was passing through the North- 
ern gate it came in contact with a counter current 
headed by the vicious Atulac. On seeing us he 
put spurs to his horse and dashed into our midst, 
upsetting several attendants He reigned his 
horse up alongside of Jack's, dashed his spear 
point against the ground and cried out, 

''Hear ye this thou impostor, son of Cupay, this 
day hath the finger of Intli interposed between 
us, yet thou and I shall meet again. Nor God, 
nor Intii, nor Cupay shall intervene, but I shall 
overcome thee, thou shalt taste thine own blood, 
tbine own heart shalt thou see; thy body shall be 
torn asunder and thy soul shall be tormented in 
Cupay forever. This day I declare that thy life 
and mine shall be put up against each other for 
forfeit." Then turning to Huasco he hissed^ 
''Thou apostate, traitor, arch-enemy of the gods, 
a dupe of these cursed strangers, shalt also taste 
my vengeance. Tlie four-quarters of earth vnll I 
raise up against thee and the kingdom of Tava 
shall be wrenched from thy house. I go to pre* 
pare the thunderbolts of lUapa for thy destruc- 
tion, farewell!" He then turned to the princess 
and said, "thou, oh princess Ullo, art a snivel- 
er and a toy in the hands of the treacherous white 
strangers. Thou lookest upon them as gods, but 
the day is coming when thy joy at their sight 
shall be turned into sorrow, thy laughter into 
tears and thy hope into despair. Upon thee and 
them be the curse of Cupay. " 
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**Down with the apostate!" thundered Huasco 
unable to check his anger longer, ''down with 
him!" 

''I am ready to meet you, dastard, though in 
Cupay itself," cried Jack. 

''Saint Jago and at him,'' roared the Senor, "by 
Saint Peter, down with insuJting, perfidious 
wretch! Ho, there, let me forward; I will cope 
with him though he be the devil with all hades at 
his back. ' ' 

But ere any of them could reach him Atulac 
was gone. He had delivered his message of de- 
fiance and hatred, put spurs to his steed and gal- 
loped away, followed by his band and the hisses 
from the people. 

With his going trouble was yet to come. He 
was a vicious and dangerous man, feared alike by 
the Inca, the nobles and the people, therefore he 
was powerful. Men would fiock to his standard 
by thousands from no other reason but fear. He 
held the people of his province under a hypnotic 
spell which was broken only at his death. His will 
was iron, his name feared among men. 

As the haughty Atulac disappeared, we resum- 
ed our journey. Two days later we reached 
Anoor. Inca Huasco set about at once, to raise 
an army. Arna, the Inca of the province of Aran- 
ia did likewise. The whole country was inflamed 
to the highest pitch over the coming war. 

And war, bitter war, it was, even to the <.leath 
of many a goodly man. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

CUPID AND PSYCHE IN THE PALACE GARDEN. 

**What light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
Thou her maid art far more fair than 8he."'Romeo 

and Juliet. 

THE whole nation was in a turmoil. Chas- 
quis carried the tiding of the coming war to 
every part of the Realm. Men gathered in 
companies, companies formed regiments, from the 
regiments battallions were made up, from the 
battallions and brigades armies were formed and 
marshaled into the field. Few men stood idly by. 
The provinces of Torca and Kara furnished men for 
Atulac, while those of Nord and Arania flocked to 
Huasco's standard Such warlike gatherings 
had never been seen in Tava. Never, since the 
war of succession between Huascar and Atahuall- 
pa four hundred years ago, had internal strife 
been known to the Children of tiie Sun. History 
was about to be repeated. Brother was arming 
against brother, father against son. The bloody 
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battle on the plains of Quipaypan was to be 
fought over again on the sacred field of Goll- 
oampata. Prince Arna, of Arania, collected an 
army of twenty-five thousand men. Prince Hu- 
asco collected a like number from Nord, while 
several thousand recruits, who were unwilling 
to join the standard of Atulac and VUlac, came 
in from Torca and Kara provinces. In two 
months we had an army of seventy-five thous- 
and men, all equipped and eager for the con- 
flict. I was made captain of the Lora 
Guardians, Jack was (daced in command of a 
brigade of infantry, Ned was made post captain 
of the Royal Body Guard and the Senor was 
made commander of a regiment of cavalrymen. 
Arna proposed to take the field and commaud 
his army in person. Nor was the enemy idle. 
Atulac, assisted by Villac Yupanci, had collect- 
ed a numerous army and was advancing to- 
wards the capital city. 

Inca Manco Tupac was still undecided. He 
had shut himself up within his capital, not 
daring to lend his aid to either party. When 
the news of Atulac's advance upon Kara reach- 
ed him, he became thoroughly alarmed and 
fled to Anoor for protection. Prince Arna took 
immediate possession of the Holy City and 
manned the walls and citadels. This move 
checkmated Atulac's advance upon the capital, 
he deemed it imprudent to hazard an attack 
upon the powerful city while we, with a splen- 
did army, threatened to swoop down upon him 
from the North. He drew up his army in the 
fields of CoUcampata, on the shores of the Holy 
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Lake. Our army was ordered to move towards 
Collcampata and attack the enemy before he 
c^uld advance further mto the country. 

A few events occurred in Anoor before our 
army was put in motion that wili be proper to 
relate here. 

We still retained our quarters in Huasco's 
palace; When the Royal Inca Tupac arrived in 
the city he was welcomed to the palace by 
fluasco and the princess. He was a man of no- 
ble bearing and features, but he was weak of 
mind. At times he would vow that the strang- 
ers were divine and that Huasco was right, at 
other times he would fly into a passion and 
declare ff*r Atulac. He had no stability. He 
would change a decision or an opinion in two 
hour's time. He had no fixed pnrposa One 
person in our midst, however, had great influ- 
ence over him— Edna. He worshipped her. 
He followed her wherever she went. He would 
listen, enraptured, to her for hours and never 
tire. His love for her was infatuation. She 
could direct him as she wished, yet she de- 
spised him. We prevailed upon her to be kind 
to Mm, at least until the coming struggle was 
over, but this affected kindness on her part, 
led to serious troubla It fell out in this wisa 

As I have said, the palace was surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. At night, when the 
grounds are lit up by the silvery moon, the 
place is enchanting. Here, in the evening, 
would the royal household resort. On the eve 
before our departure to meet the host of Atulae, 
Jack and the princess were promenading in the 
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garden. They wandered hither and thither over 
the grounds until at last they became wearied. 
They sought a secluded spot by the fountain to 
rest and admire the glittering beauties around 
them. 

"Viracocha," said the princess, "dost thou 
know that I, even I, predict that our army shall 
have the victory?" 

"Nay, not I," replied Jack, "I had no idea that 
the beautiful princess was gifted with the power 
of divination. Upon what grounds do you make 
a prediction?" 

"I can see beyond the coming conflict, '' said she. 
"I see the armies arrayed for battle. Thou Vira- 
cocha, I see leading our hosts, and to victory. 
Pachacamac rides on a cloud before thee; Intli 
guards thee; the glorious Sun lights thy way; 
lUapa comes and does battle against the foe. 
Thou, Viracocha, art favored of the gods. Thou, 
though man thou art, art also divine. Thy face 
wears the smile of heaven." 

"Sweet princess," he replied, "ihy imagination 
reaches too far, thou makes t me to feel beyond 
myself." 

"Thou art thyself, yet more. Thou art as a 
god. See, the hosts of Intli smiles upon thy face. 
Never did yonder all-mother shine more bright, 
Chasca smiles brightly when thou art near. At 
thy going their glory will follow thee, and to me — 
even their favored child, — will all be dark until 
thou dost return." 

, "And then — what then?" he asked, his bosom 
heaving with emotion. 
"Then I will walk in a newness of life; the 
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world will be gay; Intli will ahine opon me with a 
brighter light; the birds will aiog anto me a new 
song; Chasca will kiss my warm face; the gods 
will call me 'beloved;' the splendor of the adored 
Sun will never cease to be poured out upon the 
world, and me. I shall be transidanted in a new 
sphere — ^then will I be happy, ' ' 

''Art thou not happy even now, gentle princessf 
Dost thou not love me now, and may not £, a poor 
stranger be thine?" 

"Thou sayest truly, Vlraoocha, I am thine: I 
love thee, adore thee; but yet I am not thine truly; 
only doth my heart yearn for thee— it is thine; 
my spirit is thine. Thou art my true celestial 
divinity. I worship thee even now — ^but yet, not 
yet,— can I g^ve myself entirely to thee." 

"Why not, beloved?" he cried, catching her up 
and implanting a shower of passionate kisses up* 
on her fair face. ' 'Why canst thou not be mine 
even now?'* 

"In heart, sinrit and soul I am thine, oh, ador- 
ed Viracocha! My body, my life cannot yet be 
thine. Pacbacamac, Intli, the gods forbid it 
Even the pale moon-mother would frown upon me. 
Lo, he! evcm Atulac, has me bound in fetters. I 
have been sanctified a Virgin for him. Thou shalt 
meet him. When thou comest hence again, then, 
even then, will the gods make me wholly thine. " 

"And thou wouldst have been made a living 
sacrifice to him? Grod forbid." 

"Even so, Viracocha," she answered. It has 
been so decreed by my rojral brothers and by the 
priests of the Temple of the Sun. I have ever 

31 
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abhored him. His cold heart and glittering eyes 
were like mountains of frozen snow before rce. 
My soul has rebelled against him, to wed him 
seemed but despair. But I have hoped and long- 
ed to be released from his bond; the oracles have 
declared a better fate for me and Jong have I 
waited. Then thou didst come, beloved; thou 
alone hath loosened the love fountains of my heart. 
In thee do the depths of my yearning soul find a 
warm and sweet response. My spirit flew to thy 
adored bosom when first I saw thee, and there it 
finds joy, and peace and love. My heart beats 

with thine, our love is mutual Hark, what 

cry was that?" 

''Some one beyond the fountain," cried Jack, 
springing to his feet, ''come, beautiful princess, 
we'll see who it is. " 

They hastened to the fountain. A few yards 
beyond and near the garden wall, was a cluster of 
men, apparently struggling with some unseen 
object. What did it mean? Who was it and what 
were they doing? Someone was in trouble — per- 
haps being carried forcibly away. Jack instinct- 
ively grasped his blade and hastened to the res- 
cue. It was Inca Tupac and some of his attend- 
ants. The person they were bearing away was 
Edna. 

"Avaunt, dastards," cried Jack, knocking the 

men over right and left, ''what mad freak is 
this?" 

"Away with him," shouted Tupac, striking out 
at Jack, "down witiii the interloper! Darest thou 
to lay a hand upon the Royal Inca? Gupay seize 
thee. " And he fell heavily upon Jack. 
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*'Stay thy hand, my brother," cried princess 
Ullo, rushing between them, ''Viracocha, spare 
him.'' 

'^Thou apostate, juggler with the barbudos," 
thundered Tupac, *^dost thou dare oppose the will 
of the divine Inca? Then thou diest!" and he 
made a murderous thrust at her. The blow was 
arrested by the uplifted blade in Jack's hand, 

* 'Stand aside, princess Ullo," cried Jack, 'let 
me defend myself. " Seeing that she was power- 
less, the princess uttered a shriek and withdrew* 

Jack and Tupac fell too heavily. Alarmed at 
this sudden onset the Inca's attendants dropped 
Edna and hastened to the aid of their master. 
Jack wa» now sorely pressed. He was compelled 
to stand on the defense against the villi ans. The 
princess left the combatants and hastened to the 
side of Edna, who soon recovered from her 
fright, and the two sped away to alarm the guards 
of the palace, Meanwhile Jack was stoutly hold- 
ing out against the foe. He knocked two of his 
assailants over at as many blows; but the Inca, 
who was heavily armed, pressed hard upon him. 
Presently Ned and a half dozen guards appeared 
on the scene, and seeing that all was ruined, the 
Inca turned and fled. 

A band of the guard, under Ned, pursued the 
flying Inca, but that wily scoundrel had pre- 
arranged everything for a hasty flight, and he 
was soon beyond the reach of his pursuers. He 
continued his flight to the camp of the arch- 
enemy, Atulac, and was never seen by us again. 
What his fate was we never clearly learned. 
Some say that he was made a subject of Atulac's 
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wrath, being secretly slain and sacrificed to the 
gods by that traitor's command. Others declare 
that he was strangled by Atnlac himself, on 
the night before the battle, and his body spirit- 
ed away. Still others say that the Intli, see- 
ing his condition, took pity on him and carried 
him bodily up into the heavens in order that 
he might not be a witness to the bloody battle 
that was to follow, llis disappearance is a 
mystery unto this day. Still there is proof 
positive that his death or transition, did not oc- 
cur until the night before the great battle on 
the Sacred fields of Gollcampata^ nor until he 
bad caused us a great deal of trouble 

He was undoubtedly daft of reason for no 
sane man would have concocted and tried to 
carry out such a heinous crime as he intended 
to perpetrate, — a crime which even in despotic 
Tava was unparalleled and worthy of deaths 
though committed by the divine Inca himself. 
Huasco and the princess denounced their broth- 
er as a cowardly dastard. The people disown- 
ed him as Inca and a majority of the nobles of 
the Bealmi a few days later, stripped him of 
his official powers and conferred them upon 
Huasco, 

As I have said, Bdna, upon our advice, hu* 
militated Jierself to the company and marked 
attentions of Tupac, but she, as the rest of us, 
had not entertained the idea that the unfortun- 
ate monarch meditated such serious intentions. 
It was our purpose to keep him with us, if 
possible, until after the conflict with the rebel- 
lious Atulac; but such was not to be. It seems 
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tbat Tupac had, during our stormy trial in the 
palace, become infatuated with tiie rare beauty 
of Edna. He was so hopelessly enamored of 
her that he raved for her day and night after 
our departure from the Holy City. For this 
reason, more than any otiier, he lied from his 
capital to Anoor. He attributed the cause of th^ 
eclipse to her power. He regarded her as a god- 
dess come to earth on special purpose to wed 
him. On the nightof his flight, he had prevailed 
upon Edna to walk with him in the gardens. It 
was his plan tn use all his influence with her to'^ 
flee with him to Atulac's camp and wed him; if 
this faUed, he aimed to kidnap her, bear h^ to 
the hostile camp and force her to marry him. 

^^AdoraUe stranger," said he to her, "beauty of 
mine eyes and goddess of my hearty thou hast 
been sent hither by the gods to make me glad. 
In my palace are spread all the dainties of the land 
for thee, be thou my coya. Intii hath declared 
thee mine, wilt thou come." 

''Most noble Inc%"she replied, 'thou art di- 
vine, it is unlawful to consort with the peopile. 
Thou art far above me, a stranger in thy land— so 
far removed from me that such a thing would be 
impossible. Think no more of it " 

''8ay not so, beautiful coya^ what I command ii( 
law, what I do is favored of the gods; oh, come 
with me! My throne shall be thy foot-stool; I 
thy servant^ Thou art mine, divine and beloved 
Chasca, more fair than the pale moon, more glori- 
ous and adorable than the Sun: come, my borla 
shall be thy paiUeha; my Intli thy God; come 
heart of hearts to my raptured soul and dwell vrith 
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me in fhe Temple of Gold. " 

'Thou dost but flatter me, noble prince/' she 

returned, ''thou meanest not thy words. Thou 

art unwise to speak to me thus. Such a thin^ can 

never be. My heart is not thine; iGod has given 
me another to lova Thou canst only be my Inca, 
nothing more.'' 

"Sayest thou this to me?'* he cried vehemently, 
"My will is law, my word must be obeyed. My 
power is greater than any man's; thou shalt sub- 
mit thyself unto me. Beware lovely lady, lest 
thou feel the sting of my wrath. What I ask, 
must be; thou, this night shall be mine!" He ap- 
proached her. 

"Never, sir; stand back!" she cried. 

"Come, beautiful," he said in a more humble 
tone, "do not be wroth with thy lord and king. 
See, the pale moon smiles upon thee; thy face — 
lovely gem of heaven— is bright like yonder Ohas- 
ca. The radiant Sun will kiss thy marble cheek 
when he rises; the Intli host is lookiDg pleasantly 
down upon thee. Hear the ripple of the crystal 
fountain, it says, 'thou art love. ' The green trees, 
the bright birds, the sweet ychu, the singing peo- 
ple, the invisible spirit-train, all hail thee as the 
adorable, celestial coya queen. Come with me to 
my pleasant bower where thou shalt ever be hap- 
py and free" 

"Your words are idle, Inca Tupac, " she replied 
firmly, "you heap insults upon me. Be gone, sir, 
I will hear no more of thy foolish jargon." And 
she turned away from him. 

"Thou shalt not escape me thus, my beautiful 
Chasca," said he, seizing her, "thou shalt come 
with me even now. Nor Cupay, nor Illapa, nor 
heaven shall wrench thee from me. Ho, guards, 
seize her and bear her away!" 

The guards sprang up at his call, seized the 
terrified maiden and dragged her towards the 
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wall. She cried out once, which, fortunately, 
was heard by Jack and the princess, then a rough 
hand closed about her mouth. 

*'So my princess, my coya, thou art now in my 
power. Go quietly, or worse luck to thee," hiss- 
ed Tupac, triumphantly. 

Just as the ruffians W3re in the act of lifting 
her over the wall Jack and the princess arriyed 
upon the scene, the results of which I have al- 
ready related. Poor Eklna, she broke down en- 
tirely when she concluded the story and for once 
we regretted that we had urged her to pay any at- 
tention to the treacherous Inca. The pain and 
misery that we afterwards had to endure oiv^^is 
account will be related elsewhere. ^ % 

Tupac was gone and we were all glad to o&md 
of him. With his going the borla of Tava passed 
from his brow. 

<'My brother, Inca Manco Tupac, is no longer 
worthy to rule an honest people," said prince Hu- 
asco, ^'I will hasten to the Holy City, don the 
borla and henceforth wield the scepter over Tava. " 

''Right you are. Prince Huasco," said Jack, 
''Tupac has forfeited his crown and is now a rebel 
against the state." 

"When the Sun rises above Oapac Mountains 
to-morrow, let fifty thousand men take the rood 
towards the capital Thou, Jacka Thompson, I 
proclaim general of all my hosts. Thou Boquer 
Evac, art next in command. Ye are all my broth- 
ers, Children of the Sun; and thou my lovely lady 
Chasca, I this night declare a Virgin of the Sun 
and a sister princess to Mama Ullo Yupanci. 

All things were done accordingly as Inca Huas- 
co Yupanci had commanded. In the early morn- 
ing the army was in motion, fifty thousand strong. 
Five thousand guards were left to defend and 
protect the city. Prince Arna held the capitol 
with twenty thousand men. - 

The war was at hand. 



CIAPTER FOUR. 

lUaCB TO KARA.-HBATTLE OF OOLLGAMPATA. 

OUR army was thoroughly equipped. We 
had thirty thousand infantry, ten thousand 
c^valrym^n and ten thousand archers. 
Prince Ama held the cajntal city with twenty 
thooMuid sddiers; of this number we could rely 
on flfleen thousand to take the field, making a to* 
til sixty flye thousand men. From reports the 
enemy had an lirmy v^ry near equal to our own. 
It would be a desperate struggle. We marched 
from Anoor in bands of thousands; first the horse* 
meii, then the foot, with the bowmen bringing up 
the rear. Our route lay upon three roads, run- 
ning within a mile of each other and almost paral^ 
lei. On&e eve of the second day our advance 
columns bivouaced by the walls of Kara; on the 
third. day our entire army camped in the valley 
about the city. Inca Hnasco, who had proceeded 
us a few hours, was wdcomed into the city by 
Ama's army and the peofda On the day of the 
arrival of our rear guards, he was crowned, hj 
the mgh-priest, ViUac tJm, as Inca of Tava. The 
I>eopie heralded the coming of the new Inca with 
delight. Shouts and songs went up from the 
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multitude; the blare oC bugles and the beat of 
drums shook the air and the clanking of armed 
battalions echoed through the city. Soldiers, 
beaded by nobles, paraded the streets; gaily 
dressed sightseers crowded the thoroughfares. 
Men, women tod children hurried aimlessly hith- 
er and thither. Shouts of "Viracocha," "Inca 
Huasco," ''Prince Arna," went up from the thous- 
ands. Here, at least for a time, we reigned su- 
preme; but, alas, a dark and threatening cloud 
hung over us in the East 

The ceremonies and festivities that followed 
the crowning of Huasco lasted a week. It was 
one continuous round of drilling, parading, re- 
joicing and feasting. The Incas, nobles and the 
people seemed to banish all thoughts of the com- 
ing conflict from their minds. They danced, dang 
songs, eat, drank and made merry as if peace and 
quietude ruled the land. Not so with us; we 
were eager to take to the field at once and have 
done with it At last, on the seventh day of our 
bivouac at Kara, we were ordered > to march to 
meet the enemy. Prince Arna and Jack were 
made equal in command, each having twenty 
thousand men. Ned was placed in command of 
the ten thousand horsemen; Senor Hernando, who 
was a splendid bowman, was to lead the ten 
thousand archers. Five thousand men were held 
in .reserve to occupy the stores at Mount Corican- 
cha, I had no command, only Pedro and fifty 
Guards of the Pass. 

What did I intend to do with this insignificant 
force? It will be remembered that we left our 

32 
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small caDDon and a large amonnt of mnnitioin in 
a cave below the Golden Spar. When war was 
declared I prevailed on Hnasoo to permit me to 
go over the Etes and bring them to Anoor. I, 
with fifty of the Onards, made the trip. The 
gnns, powder, shells and bombs were in excellent 
condition. I meant to tarn them loose npon the 
enemy. All my companions carried magasine, 
riflesy revolvers and their side arms, Ama was 
presented with a splendid revolver, which he 
learned to shoot and was prond of it. In addition 
we all wore oar coats of steel, which was proof 
against ordinary missils. Many of oar soldiers 
wore mail made of copper, which was rarely re- 
fined and hardened almost eqaal to steel Es- 
pecially was the copper-mail worn by the nobles 
heavy and tongh. The helmets of the nobles 
were made of silver, their shields were also of sil- 
ver rarely embellished with gold and gems. 

Onr army moved in splendid array towards the 
Sacred field of OoUoampata^ which lies ton miles 
east of Kara, between Holy Lake and Mount Gori- 
cancha, oar objective point being Ooricancha, 
where are sitaatod the vast stores of the nation. 
A body of cavalry was dispatehed, post-haste, to 
take possession of these stores and drive back the 
body of rebels posted thera This was accom- 
plished withoat serioas loss. 

At night-fall our entire army went into camp on 
the south shore of the Lake in full sight of the 
enemy. A council of war was held at which it 
#as decided that the army be divided into thr^^ 
divisions, I superintended this work« I was to 
obpupy the center with my battery. Five thoi^s- 
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and archers under the Senor was to support me. 
Jack was to take the right wing with his twenty 
thousand foot; Prince Arna was to take the left 
with his division. Ned was ordered to hold five 
thousand of bis horsemen in reserve, while the 
remainder of bis command, under Topa Llantac, 
was to harrass the enemy's flanks. The remaining 
five thousand bowmen was to support any weak 
place in our lines. 

No breach was made between the hostile armies 
during the night. The opposing hosts slumbered 
peacefully within a few yards of each other. It 
was the last sleep on earth for many a brave man. 
No overtures for peace were made, each army ac- 
cepting the coming conflict as inevitable. 

When the dawn broke on the morning before 
the battle the thousands in both armies were 
astir. At sunrise both parties were arrayed in 
tine for the combat. The enemy was evidently 
surprised at our weak center; for, when Atulac 
and his commanders looked over the field, they 
began to mass troops in their center, forming 
solid phalanxs of horse and foot. His right and 
left wiogs were left weak and without support. 
His lines stretched from the lake shore far to our 
left, forming a crescent, his troops in the center 
bagging far back into the field many columns 
deep, This was what I desired, but the enemy's 
tactics filled Inca Arna with alarm* 

'They will break our center," said he, "override 
you, separate our main bodies and overwhelm us 
at wiU!" 

'^Trustme to defend our center,'* I replied,. 
{Mttting my guns, not a foe shall cross oar line 
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here: go, lead your own men, like a mao to victory 
this day." 

With this he hurried to take charge of his 
command* The rebel army was now in motion, 
Like our own men, they were armed with spears, 
swords, battle-axes, bows and arrows and other 
missils. They carried light shields on their left 
arms and many of them wore copper plate ar- 
mor. In their center floated the banner of Ata- 
lac — a blue back-ground with the host of Intli 
sparkling over the field. Our weak center filled 
Atulac with the hope that he could easily break it 
and sweep our army away at one charge. This 
was his'fatal mistaka I had wished for this ex- 
act thing. 

Over our center fioated the Royal Banner of the 
Rainbow and the Siin. This was his objective. 
At a given word along his lines, his columns, like 
a huge, living machine, swept over the fields to- 
wards us. The shock of the rushing cavalry was 
a signal that the battle had begun. Our infantry 
met the enemy's fianks half way, broke their un- 
protected wings and flanked them on either side. 
When the heavy columns of our assailant's center 
were within a hundred paces of us I opened my 
battery, of two cannons and twenty five repeating 
rifies upon them, raking down the oncoming mass 
of humanity with shot and shells. The direful 
report of our guns together with their fearful ef- 
fect caused the warriors directly in my front to 
recoil. I reloaded my guns. Quickly recovering 
from their shocks the warriors formed ranks 
again and pressed towards us. Again my bat- 
tery roared out, this time with more deadly effect^ 
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Men fell in heaps through their lines. They re- 
formed and plunged forward once more. Again 
my guns belched forth their blaadng missUs, cut- 
ting great gaps in the enemy's ranks. Our bow* 
men let go a cloud of arrows which did splendid 
execution. The enemy was resolute; the gaps in 
their ranks were closed up and again they swept 
over the field towards us. I trained my guns on 
them in rapid succession; dynamite bombs were 
hurled into their midst by machines made on pur« 
pose. Terrific explosions shook the earth, men 
went up into the air falling in heaps; the enemy 
faltered, fell back. Their center was broken. 

Meanwhile the battle raged all along the line. 
Jack's wing was opposed by the heavy columns 
under Atulac. Both sides fought with despera- 
tion. Many deeds of valor were performed on 
that day. Villac's division was steadily driven in 
by the brave men under Arna. The enemy was 
unable to withstand the heavy columns under the 
noble prince; the cavalry bore down upon their 
broken ranks massing them on the right. Here 
was the heaviest fighting. In vain did I try to 
check the mighty stream of warriors that fled be- 
fore Arna and the cavalry. I plowed open lanes 
between them but the wild stampede could not be 
checked. Jack was hard beset; the entire army 
of the enemy was pouring against him. His cav- 
alry support was driven in and the two hosts met 
in combat. Jack's massive form could be seen 
above the rest, hurrying from post to post rally- 
ing his men and fighting like mad. Now and then 
the crack of his revolver could be heard, but he 
used it only when personally beset by odds« The 
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momentam, gskhered by fhe superior force of 
mwlng warriors, was slowly but surely pressing 
his wing back. It was evident that unless the su- 
perior force thrown against him was checked his 
wing would be crushed. At least forty thousand 
men were bearing down upon his twenty thous* 
and. I dispatched a courier to Prinee Arna or- 
dering him to follow up the enemy and attack 
them in the rear. This was immediately carried 
out| and I again poured a withering fire into the 
midst of bur foe. This, together with Arna's rear 
attack, had the desired effect The enemy was 
now compelled to defend both front and rear. I 
kept up a steady fire, as did my archers, sweep- 
ing the ranks of the enemy's center. Again there 
was a gap cut in the opposing army and both 
wings were about equally yoked. The breach in 
their ranks was widened by our i?alliiig fir a 

Now was the time for a decisive movement, I 

sent runners to summons Ned to advance with 

his fresh troop of horse. He galloped up at the 
head of his warriors just at the right moment. 

'*See Ned," said I pointing to the breach in the 
enemy's ranks, *^now is your time; drive into the 

fie saw the advantage at once and lost no time 
in obeying me. He formed his troop into a 
wedge, placing himself at the point and charged, 
full tilt, into the heart of the enemy. It wa9 a 
magnificent sight I could do nothing now but 
look on. Right and left the hosts were engaged 
in a fierce hand to hand encounter. Ned's long 
wedge of horsemen swept, like a meteor before 
naie, the bright armor of his warriors fiashing ia 
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the golden sunlight like streaks of fira The re* 
sistless calvacade of horsemen drove forward 
with snch force that in ten seconds the whole 
command was buried in the bosom of the foe. 
The fresh warriors struck out, right and lefti with 
their long lances and broadswords, scattering 
their opponents on either side like chaff. Both 
wings of the enemy were now cut off and entire- 
ly surrounded. The soldiers under Villac be- 
came delnoralised; some threw down their arms 
and plead for mercy, others fled from the field to 
escape the wrath of ^^Viracocha;" those who yet 
remained with Villac surrendered with him to 
Arna. Yet the greater part of their army under 
the dauntless Atulac stood its grounds, fighting 
like demons at their leader's side. 

Jack was still pressed by Atulac and his 
vicious followers. Ned's horsemen bore down 
upon the walls of the enemy with frightful 
slaughter, yet they were unable to break the 
living barriers that surrounded Atulac. His 
force was completely surrounded yet they fought 
like demons and yielded not. Jack seeing the 
determined stand and guessing the cause, re- 
solved to put an end to the slaughter. He 
summoned me to come and take charge of his 
command, which I did. He then singled out 
Atulac and challenged him to a personal encount- 
er, I was glad to take an active part on the 
field. I placed myself at tbe head of the troops 
and attacked the enemy with renewed energy. 
Jack called a few chosen warriors about him 

and cut his way to Atulac 's side. For H mo- 
ment it seemed that the haughty Inca (ibraiik 
from a personal combat. But only for k mo- 
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ment 

"At last we meet," he roared, as Jack ap- 
proached hfan, ''this hour will I be avenged np- 
OD thee, thoo carrion condor, cursed white-man, 
apostate," 

"Do year work and then your boasting, hated 
son of Onpay," rejdied Jack, ''come on, I am 
ready to meet you." 

Without further ado the two champions clos- 
ed in. Jack could have shot the treacherous 
villian (m the spot and ended the matter at 
once, but he disdained to do it. A space was 
cleared about them and they met in the open 
hind to hand. When the leaders fell upon each 
other the whole army on both sides ceased hos- 
tilities, mutually agreeing to abide the results 
of the combat between the chief tians, No long- 
er needed in my command I took up a conven- 
ient position, determined to shoot Atulac at the 
first signs of treachery. As in the palace the 
two men fought upon equal grounds. They 
hammered away at each other, neither of them 
being able to gain or lose. It was a hard fight. 
Their breath came fast; their sabers raised and 
fell. The prince finally wavered; he fell back a 
few paces evidently exhausted, but his move- 
ment was only a ruse. Jack followed him up; 
he fell further back. I anticipated him and 
moved up as he fell back. He saw that he 
would be unable to overcome his adversary, and 
was only luring him on to entrap him. When 
the two combatants were fairly on the side of 

the circle next to Atulac *s body guard, that 
treacherous villian signaled and instantly a doz- 
en warriors sprang towards Jack. In another 
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moment and he would have been felled to the 
earth. That moment was suJSSicient. I was pre- 
pared for this immergency and had advanced 
to the edge of the ring and was in a few yards 
of the combatants. \^hen I saw the treacher- 
ous design of Alulae. I covered him with my gun. 
As he gave the signal and as his warriors sprang 
towards Jack, I fired. The prince fell back dead. 
I then fired rapidly into the midst of Jack's new 
assailants, bringing them down in rapid success- 
ion. Jack, too, opened fire upon them, and terror 
stricken, they fled into the midst of the army. 
This practically ended the battle on our side of 
the field; for, seeing their leader down the war- 
riors became panic stricken, threw down their 
arms and surrendered. 

Ned's hdrsemen still engaged the enemy on his 
side of the field. Arna, after the surrender of 
Villac Yupanci, attacked the scattered bands 
over the fieJd and attacked the rear of Atulac's 
division. Neither of them knew what was going 
on in our part of the field. Jack dispatched chas- 
quis to all parts of the field with the intelligence 
that Atulac was dead and asking that hostilities 
come to an end. The bulk of the army surrend- 
ered. Our troops collected and buried their dead 
as also did the vanquished party. Our loss was 
five thousand killed and as many wounded. The 
enemy's losses were greater, their dead amount- 
ing to ten thousand, with thousands of wounded. 
It had been a hard fought battle, but the power 
of the rebellion was broken. 

Villac Yupanci escaped and fled to his capital 
city, Torca, laid down his arms and submitted to 
the dominaney of bis brother, Inca fiuasqo. The 
unfortunate Manco Tupac was not found among 
the vanquished host, nor could any man among 
them give an account of bis disappearance. 

Two weeks from the day we had marched from 
Anoor we marched back to Kara victorious. The 

3g 
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haillis of the peoide were sung throughout the 
nation; the Jiaravaces sung a new song and the 
multitude rejoiced. The spirit of Viracocha had 
coiiquered and the people were happy. One of the 
songs, sung on the return of our army, attracted 
my attention as being peculiarly beautiful, which 
I will here try to reproduca 

THE HAILLI. 

The Sun, the gloriouB Sun, doth rise, Viracocha; 
Oh, see; he sends his light into the world I oh, see, 

His golden tears drop here, drop there Viracocha: 
Ol^, see; he warms the world, the blest; the pure, for thee, 
He lights he warms the world for thee I 

Chorus—O, glorious father, alleluia! 
O, send us triumph, alleluia I 
Our deeds thou dost see, alleluia. 
Our foes overcome, alle, alleluia! 

Intli, Raymi, the feasts are spread; the wood, the fire — 
The field in CoUcampata won: oh, come and feast 

With Viracocha this day; oh, draw thou near, our sire, 
Peep o'er Capacian hills in yonder dim, far East 

Oh. come and light and warm the world to day! 

CHORU8--He comes, he comes, allelula,the divine 
O, see, he comes, the glorious sun, al- 
leluia, 
He smiles, oh let him brightly shine, 
Upon his chosen children once more, 
alleluia! 
The foe is laid in huacos: Cupay their hosts now bleeds 
O, see. they fall as leaves, they die as grass: oh sun, 

Thou hast seen us this day rise, while lUapa feeds,— 
O, come and let us, Viracocha and thou be one, — 
He smiles, he lights and warms the wtirld today. 

Chorus — Viracocha, Intli Mamuras Raymi, 

Barbudos, adorable Viracocha 's child, 
Sun Children, fair thy faces, Intli— 
O, gods divine, the battle's won 
Alluia, Viracocha, alleluia. 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 

THE ABDUCTION OF EDNA AND THE PRINCESS. 

WE had been absent from Anoor two weeks. 
Not a word of intelligence had been re- 
ceived from that city since the departure 
of the army. Although only sixty miles away, 
not one of the chasquis, sent thither from the 
army, had ever returned; nor had the post-riders, 
left in the city on purpose, ever reached our 
camp. Something must be amiss. When the ex- 
citement of the battle wore off, the realization of 
this state of affairs filled us with alarm. What 
did it mean? Why this silence and why had the 
chasquis never come back? Inca Huasco, as all 
the rest of us, felt great concern over the matter. 
In order to clear away this mystery, it will be 
necessary to record the events that transpired in 
Anoor after our departure. 

I have stated elsewhere that five thousand 
guards were left to defend the city. It turned 
out that a part of this guard proved traitorous. 
Some of them were hired spies of Inca Tupac and 
Prince Atulaq. These spies bribed the division in 
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charge of the southerD gate and thus managed to 
secure control of it After the departure of our 
army the treacherous guard of the southern gate 
intercepted all the chasquis, disi>atcbed to or 
from the city, binding them and imprisoning them 
in the tower on the wail. Tupac also had bands of 
men scattered along the highways between the 
two cities, who captured all the chasquis sent 
from the army to Anoor, It was the purpose of 
Inca Tupac to thus cut off communication, enter 
the city with a strong guard and kidnap Edna. 
Atulac readily entered into this venture also, it 

being mutually agreed between the two villians 
that both the princess and Edna be captured and 
taken to the Temples of the Sun in Kara provimce. 
There they intended to force the two maidens in- 
to an unholy marriage. How the schemes of 
these two rascals were put into execution I will 
here relata 

Three days after the departure of our army, 
aiid while we were encamped at Kara, the two 
plotters at the head of one hundred meu, were 
secretly let into the city by the treacherous guard 
at the southern gate. It was midnight. The cit}"" 
was in slumber. Not a sound, save the measured 
tread of the sentinels and the watch about the 
temple and the palace, broke the stillness of the 
night. No one, save the guard at the southern 
gate, was aware of the presence of the abductors. 
They silently passed through the city, approached 
the palace, surrounded it and simultaneously 
attacked the guards. Without creating alarm 
all the guards about the palace were either 
kilted or <»ptured. Sentinels were stationed i^ 
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place of the guards, while Tupac and a dozen 
followers broke down the massive doors and 
entered the building. Edna and the princess 
slept in an upper chamber on the right wing 
of the palace. Hither Tupac hastened. In a 
few moments he was in their chamber. The 
frightened maidens were roughly seized, se- 
curely bound and borne away, they knew not 
by whom or whither. 

The city was left as quietly and as secretly 
as it had been entered. Not the least alarm 
had been raised. The people had no idea of 
what was going on around them. It was sev- 
eral days before the abduction of the virgins 
was known throughout the city. Then it was 

not known who had spirited the maidens away 
nor whence they had gone. Chasquis were 
sent to bring the news to us, but they fell into 
the hands of Tupac's men on the way. Search- 
ing parties were sent out but they never re- 
turned. The city was wild with confusion. 

Six days later the abductors reached Ptoha- 
camac. or the Holy Temples, with their victims. 
The unhappy maidens were placed in care of 
the mamaconas of the temples. Under the good 
attentions of these matrons the maidens soon 
recovered from their fright and the fatigue of 
the journey from Anoor. When Edna learned 
who their abductors were she felt that all was 
lost, but she was determined to resist the de- 
tested Inca to the last. On the day after their 
arrival at the Temples, Inca Tupac approached 
the weeping and broken hearted Edna and said, 

*'Weep not fair stranger, thou beautiful one^ 
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thou adorable Chasca, weep not, for thy lord* is 
come to dry thy tears and make thee his own 
beloved coya." 

''Stand back, monster," cried Edna, her eyes 
flashing fire of rage and indignation, ''dare not 
touch me." 

"Oh, thou adorable one, thou art fair, thou 
art my heart's desire; cast thee down and wor- 
ship itxj lord, Tupac Inca is divine, his will is 
power, what he wishes must be done. Thou 
art now in my power and shall not escape me 
again, thy friends are far away and cannot 
come to thine aid; be thou my docile coya and 
all is well for thee and them." 

"Never, villian!" she cried vehemently, "your 
heart is blacker than the depths of Cupay; go 
thou evil one and let me return to my friends. 
I loathe thee, hate thee and though I suffer 
the tortures of ten thousand deaths I will nev 
er submit myself to thee. Touch me not, sir, 
or thy blood be on thine own head!" 

Tupac made a movement towards iier, but 
she intercepted his designs, snatched a small 
revolver from her bosom and pointed it at him. 
Hdna had never been without her protector, 
day or night, since her adventure with Tupac 
in the garden. She managed to keep it con 
cealed from her captors all the way from Anoor 
and now it stood for her in a time of need. 
Tupac recoiled before the gun and the enraged 
woman. 

"Down with it lady," he commanded, "or by 
the powers of lUapa thy heart shall be torn 
out. Give it to me or I call the nacava to de 
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6tr5y thee." 

"Never, base coward," she exclaimed, "death 
woyld be sweet in prefference to thee." 

**Then thou shalt surely die," he hissed with 
mockery, "come, thou destroyers, and rend her 
limb from limb!" 

At his call some twenty five or thirty hideous 
priests appeared, bearing thongs, some pincers 
and sharp instruments and some a brazen altar 
on which blazed a blueish fire. 

"Seize her, thou hosts of Cupay," he cried 
with delight, "bind the cunning stranger- witch; 
torture her and unless she yields, barn her 
with the fires of lUapa's wrath." 

The slaughterers approached the resolute 
maiden. She was confined in a chamber just 
beneath the dome of the temple, two hundred 
feet above the ground. Four feet from the 
floor of the room was the top of the wall upon 
which a narrow buttress jutted out. Seeing that 
death awaited her, or a fate worse than death 
if she fell into the h«.nds of the vicious nacacsy 
she with the strength of desperation, turned 
from the iiideous fiends and sprang upon the 
wall and stepped to the edge of the buttress. She 
rose up, fearlessly and without a tremor, to her 
full height on the narrow ed^e of the wall. Two 
hundred feet below her lay the green ground; in 
the vast blue expanse above was the beautiful 
heavens, A short step and she would be hurled 
to the one and from thence would her spirit be 
wafted into the other. Her face was as white as 
the marble at her feet; her eyes were as calm and 
and clear as the inviting heaven above; from her 
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head the tresses of hair flowed over her shoulders. 
She stood erect and motionless. In her hand, out 
stretched towards her tormentors, she held the 
glistening revolver; the other hand was lifted to- 
wards heaven. As a last resort of escape she had 
resolved to shoot the Inca dead then hurl herself, 
headlong, over the precipitous wall. 

"Do thy worst, fiend incarnate," she said calm 
ly, ''but know ye this, I shall never be molested 
of thee; if a foot shall move towards me, then thou 
shaltdie and I will jump from the wall." She 
brought the barrel of her protector on a line with 
Tupac's heart. "I am but a woman, yet I dare to 
die an honorable death; thou, born of the lowest 
depths of Cupay, I defy. I dare thee move. 
At a motion from thee I fire. I fear thee not, 
and here in thine own temple with thy hell hounds 
near thee, I stamp my foot upon thee and none 
dare resist it. " 

Tupac was abashed. He stopped, shuddered 
and gazed, spell-bound, at the beautiful, statute- 
like maiden before him. He feared her and he 
dared not move. He had not calculated on meet- 
ing with such a stubborn resistance— above all 
such a fearless defiance. Was she inspired? 
Was she, too, divine? Could she spring from the 
summit of the wall to the ground without hurt? 
Was she as the gods? He swayed to and fro un- 
decided. Not a man moved. Should he order 
the nacaca to advance and see what the results 
would be? No, for he, too, in that act must also 
die. Once it seemed that he would give the com- 
mand and risk the consequences His voice fail- 
ed him. He tried to move but his feet would not 
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obey, he tried to think bat the thoughts would 
not come. The moments sped awaj, yet brave, 
resolute Edna stood defiantly and unmoTod upon 
the precipice. Would the 8i>ell never be broken? 
What would be the endingr Would her strength 
and courage hold out against the terrible strain? 
Would she collapse and fall before the final mo- 
ment? Her. head felt giddy; on^se a tremor of de- 
spair ran through her being. She breathed a 
prayer for deliverance, for relief; would it ever 
come? A step sounded in the hallway. She look* 
ed beyond the mob of slaughterers towards the 
doorway. A form passed into the roinn. It was 
prince Atulac. The Inca did not move. His eyes 
were fixed upon the fearless maiden before him. 
fie could not speak. As Atulac drew nearer he 
seemed to comprehend the situation. One im-^ 
pulse — ^perhaps the only good one he ever had — 
swept through him — ^it must not be, the gods for- 
bade it, 

''What meanest thou hj this^ Tupac Yupand,*^ 
he exclaimed, '*wfay liast thou enraged the lady to 
desperation? Call off thy dogs and thou and th^ 
leave the stranger at peace. Go!" 

Tupac glad to be relieved, sullenly turned and 
without uttering a word, hurried from the room, 
followed by the naoacs. 

'*Oome down, fair lady," said Atulac to her 
when the others were gone, '^d thou shalt be 
persecuted thus by him no more." 

"What proof have I of tbee, oh, priBce» that 
thou also will not persecute me?" she asked. 

84 
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^My oa^ brave stranger^'' he replied, "I have 
thia day sworn to Mama UIlo, thy friend, by all 
the gods known in Tava, that thou nor she shall 
be molested of no man until this war is over. An 
Inca cannot break an oath. I go to morrow to 
the field of Coilcampata and with me goes Tupac 
Here tbon art secure. If we return, then thou 
and she mast wed us; if we fall then thou art 



**A fsir promise, prinioe, yet give me a further 
proof tiiat thou wilt abide it^ or else I shall leap 
forth into eternity. I trust neitlier thee nor Tu- 
pac, both of you are vile men and traitors — ^foes to 
my friends. '^ 

*^iBk not so bard of us, stranger, we are but 
men and cannot resist the temptlxig flush of a 
beautiful woman. Here comes the princess, she 
shall prove me. Princess UUo, lovely daughter of 
Yupanci, come hence and save thy friend, the 
stranger.*' 

The princess advanced into the room. She saw 
Bdna standing on the summit, she saw Atulac. 
The prince ezplsined ttie eitualion to her and she 
advanced towards Edna and sald^ 

*'A11 is well, my sister, GQme to me; I vouch for 
the prince, though villian be be, he shall keep bi^ 
oath. Leave thy dangerous position. All is 
well.** 

'Then let him go,** ^^aid Bdnft, pointing at the 
prince, **I hate and fear them all. I had rather 
meet death now than be tortured of them again." 

**I go, sweet lady, repKed Atulab, passing to the 

door, ^'thou Shalt see me no more unless I win 
Coilcampata fidd; until then farewell. " And with 
this Atulac left the room. 
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Assured of her safety Edna left her dangerous 
refuge and johied the princess, 

*Oh, Eda," cried Mama Ullo, asBdna joined her, 
<H>h my sister, I am glad for thee. Thou looked a 
goddess while on yonder height. Thou art brave; 
IntU will yet save us. " 

'*May God grant it, my sister," sobbed Idna. 
^'I realized my danger, but I saw sweet angels up 
there, beckoning me to come; I tieard a still small 
voice say *weU done thou good snA faithful ser- 
vant ' I know that God gave me strength to 
stand; he approved my deoisiop. I fslt HhtA he 
was near me. But my time was not yel^ tar hsav- 
en has again saved me. What will the end b^** 

'Triumph, sweet sietar," vepttsd Ibe 
'^behold they will soon go^lortb- They will 
return." 

The prophecy of the princess waia iuliUsi. 
They never encountered tlimr tormentors i|fcaia« 
On the following day the two arch-enemies kit 
the fldy Temples for Colkampata, It was a 
great relief to the maid^is to see the Inca d^^imrt 
— ^ghtd to know they were rid of such villians. 

*11iey go to meet their doom,'' said the prin* 
cess, ''no true Child of the Sun will spare them. 
In CV>Ucampata the armies will meet, ffe is there 
and Atulac cannot stand against him. Go lojrth 
brother to thy doom; go forth thou, treacherous 
Atulac to thy punishment, Cupay will reward 
thee/' 

''Surely thou art inspired, my sister," said 
Edna, "surely God is with thee." 

"The gods of the Incas doth insfrfre me, dter 
EMa," replied the princess, "I know, I see." 
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^Ckn yon see no waj for bb to escape and re- 
join oar friends?'' asked Edna« 

• • • • • 

^*None^ sister-stranger. See our dumber is 
guarded; tbe outer doors are locked and the hor- 
rid naoaei hold the keys. It -would be death to 
atteo^pt to escape. We mast abide here until 
OoUcampata is won. " 

«*A&d ihenr' 

**rhen wUl ke oome^ and all our friends for us 
rister."* 

<ThM auJrest me to hope against hope, sister 
UlkV ymmU Qod thai it.be as tiiou sayesl" 

*lt wflh the Intli declare it so, daughter of 
VfeaoeelM^*' retHied ttie princess, **dost nlElt thy 
Ge*Md thee Hve and hoiiif" . 

'^Always, dear Ullo, My Gk)d, the Lord Jesirs 
Cilri^t, is Willi me always even unto tiie end. He 
tdtic iBip his abode within my heart when I was a 
litd^cblld. He hath baptised me with his holy 
sfnfit and poured out his blood that I inight live 
noW and forever.'* 

^Tben he is near thee; guides thee, protects 
ihee; thou seest him, Invest him; he makes ihok^ to 
b^ good and fair and divine. So is yonder Imii, 
the favoring god of all the heavens, with me; he 
sees me by day and by night; hb loves me, guides 
ni&' CRs benign influence inspire8 my soul. He 
maketh me to look bejoud now into the after- 
wards; he showeth me what is to come. I am hi«i 
child." 

^fFby gods and mine are the same save in form 
an^ name only. Yet is thy Eternal Father # 
spirit; will he cave thy soul when thou art dead? 
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Will be caase thee to rise again from tiby death- 
sleep, put life into thy sonl and take thee to his 
home in heaven forever?" 

*'Even so shall it be to ail true Children of the 

Sun. In the end will Manco Capac return to 

earth and all the dead shall rise; those who live 

and those that are risen shall be gathered on the 

Holy Itf ount, Huascar 's Terraces, and all shall be 

takea home into the heavens/' 

''I thank thee, my rtslw," reipiied Edna, *'l 
pray God that all will be as thou sayest." 

MIt will, dear Eda. Cbm« with me« tiiou need- 
est rest. Soon be will opme and thine own love. 
We must be ready to meet them. " 

*'I trust they may* come soon," replied 

**After CoUcampata they will come,'' ans^ 
the princess. 

The two maidens retired for the night, Tlie 
guard kep^ vigil at their do<^; the noooes chanted 
requiems in the subterranean vaults beb>w» 'Xlme 
drifted on, esch moment bringing the end near- 
er. Firm in the belief that rescue would speedity 
come the maidens slumbered in peace dreaming 
of happy days, when trouble would be no more^ 
and awaited our coming. 

On the day after the battle. Jack and the Benor, 
with, a command of two thousand horse were disr 
patched by Inca Huasco to the city of Anoor to 
look into the state of affairs in that city. Espec- 
ially were they to look after the welfare of tiie 
maidens and to escort them at once to Kara^ the 
capital city, «vhere they could participate in tiie 
national festivals. Imagine their snrpnae and 
^rief when they arrived at Anoor and found that 
Edna and the princess were gone, no one kne^ 
whither. 
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ciArrcR SIX 

IN04 nVMOO YtTPAVa aSTAaUSlIKD Oil TRB 

THKONE. 

HUA8CX) was now really Itica. He aMumed 
the purple of the Empire wittx all the dig- 
nity becoming a trae Child of. the GkMU 
The Uaniu be had worn as heir -apparent was ex- 
changed for the aoarlet haria of his fathers. Vil- 
lac Um performed the ceremony of* crowning the 
prince as real Inca with great solemnity. A 
special feast of hurarcicu was held on this occasion 
tocommemorate tiie event Thevetwansof Ooll- 
campata attended the feast in fnll force. The^ 
peoplee of the foar provincea Socked to the city 
to participate in the celebrations. FVIend and 
foe met on mntnal grounds and pledged to each 
other perpetual friendship. The strife was over; 
Huasco bad won and all alike rejoiced at his cor- 
onaticm. From that day the past was buried. 
The people heralded the coming of tlieir new and 
"good Inca** with delight. Even Villac Tiipanci 
deemed it prudent, as also did all the other ceo* 
tending nobles, to lay aside personal hatred and 
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attend the crowning of his brother, Huasao. 

This ceremonial festival began on the second 
day after the battle and lasted three days, during 
which the people danced, sung songs and feasted. 
All business enterprises were abandoned and all 
questions of state were laid aside. It was a great 
event, the like of which had not been witoesitd in 
Tava for many years Vast multitudea collected 
in the great square of the cit^^. Inca nobles, 
with numeroiia' Mliaiies of attendants, paraded 
the streets; regiments of soldiers marched 
through the city to the step of martial music, and 
groups of gaily attired ladies thronged the side- 
ways or crowded the overhanging balconies ofihe 
magnificent buildings. Scmgs ot peace, lomb sod 
war floated from the thonsaada of throirtaaBd 
mingled with the mellow strains from the bands, 
swelling into one grand, sweet symphony of mu- 
sic culminatiiWf i^t intervaki, in a beaatiftil 86ttl- 
stirring cadence. 

The soi^ most used on this occasion had been 
especially prepared by the harataoes, or poets, 
and ran something like this, 

SONG OF HURARACU. 

Behold, the feasi is spread for all— our kiag— 
Fill each heai't with joy, let all the nation rise 

And dridk their love of Intli'* boat, and aing 
Hia aoDg^, our lord 'a triumphaat victoriea. 

1st CnoRCS-Ob Sun, thou glorious orb, 
Solo. To thee we aing our praiae: 

Be thou our guide, our god 
Through all our daya. 

The stranger cornea, the pureat men of earth, 
Oh, Vlraeocba'a Children, loved of the Sun: 
We had the Fair, we praiae his land of birth, 
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Olit' Inlli join oar besrit to his might j one! 

2ndCaOBUs— L0t ftll the people sing 
of the Hundred ■. Triumphant ttraine of Joy: 

Oh glory to the king! 
Let Intli*t prslsee ring: 
The hoete of Cupny destroy. 

Oh riee, ch, riee, ye people round 
And shout Viraeochn's name oh high! 

Oh, an ye children rise and sound 
His Ih B BM te Intli in the skyi 

Srd Chobits— The Capae Inca^ 

of the Thousands. Buasoo Ynt^anol: 

Hmmmmmm Vlraooeha 
The Virgins of intli, 
Prepare the feast Raymi 
Shine bright, oh Sun, to day I 

Oh| Intli hanrl, gold and gems abound 
In Yucajr's shining field: the cinoa wares 

0%r IVia ffttr, and llamas feed all round, 
VlDBPOOhn oosMS, the world he lores, be saves. ^ 
Lst all the people sing, ete. 

Vhe whole nraltitode joined in this song. At 
first'the nolee were low and pecmlkur; gradnally 
the foicea of the hundreds joined In, then the 
tfipig of itboueeiids of wioes broke in, sweUiaic op- 
wpurdSi ae one appronchiog the roar of a mighty 
cataract, keeping time to the beat of many drama 
ttid following the lead of many symphoneoua mel- 
odies of golden harps; rising higher and higher 
nntil at last it brotoe into one grand, inspiring 
tuUo farzaf then slowly dying away in a long 
sweet oafomio ending in a soUo voce hardly aadi-< 

ble to the ear. 

Other songs equally as beautifnl and sweet 
were song, especially those repeated after the 
golden harps at the dances. The broken accents 
and curious repetitions of the dance songs are faf 
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too delicate and refined to bear translation into 
English. The Quinchua language is hard to ren- 
der at best and the feeble attempt I have made to 
translate the above songs do not give justice to the 
beauty of the original. The people of Tava are 
natural and wonderful musicians. 

In all these festivals, songs and dances, Inca 
Huasco was a participant. The glory and opu- 
lence of olden days were equaled, if not surpass- 
ed, by the magnificent displays and pompous cere^ 
monials on this occasion. On the third day and at 
the end of the festival, the Inca addressed the peo- 
ple as follows, 

''To day, oh Children of the Sun, our national 
rejoicing must end. You have done well. We 
have met the hosts of Atuiac and have coaquered 
them. To day there is no strife in our fair land. 
Friend and foe have met and embraced. The 
gods of our fathers are with us. The spirit of 
our all-father Manco Gapac, guides us; Manco, the 
good, and Viracocha de Arana, the founders of 
this fkvored Realm, watch over their beloved peo- 
ple still. The land is full of riches; an abundant 
harvest abounds; Intli is still our god; the glori- 
ous Sun, the adorable one, still smiles upon his 
chosen children. Darkness came, then the dawn; 
now there is perfect light in all Tava. Thou, my 
children, art free-- a happy, blessed people. Let 
the stranger sup in our midst. Let him do what 
he will; he is good, and kind, and brave. He is 
sent of Viracocha, the gods doth bless and fibvor 
him. This day do I, Inca Huasoo Ynpancij de- 
Clare all the people and all the strangers within 
our latd to be free. Gro forth^ my children, and 
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as trae Children of the Sun, be happy. The 
wound is healed and all is well" 

When Inca Hnasco concluded his address, one 
long, triumphant shout rose from the multitude. 
The shout died away, the people scattered and 
the soldiers returned to their homes. 

I returned with Inca Huasco to the palace to 
await tidings from my friends. As yet we had 
received no word from Auoor. Jack and the Sen* 
or had been gone four days and I was anjdously 
expecting their arrival, or news from tiiem. The 
continued silence annoyed Huasco as well as mj* 
self. I admit, at this day, that their continued 
silence tilled me with dr^id and alarm. Another 
matter gave me great uneasiness also. In his 
gallant charge, at the head of his troop, into, the 
midst of the enemy's open ranks, Ned had been 
severely wounded. At the first onset he was lift- 
ed bodily from his horse by a score of spears and 
felled violently to the ground. He soon regained 
his feet, however, and was remounted by his 
body guard. No missil had penetrated his steel 
armor and, so great was the excitement of the 
battle, that he thought but little of the jostle. He 
fought at the head of his troops until the close of 
the struggle. After the battle Ned was utterly 
overcome by his wounds. Fearful, too, that Edna 
had come to barm, be fell into a fever. His body 
was black with bruises. One blow, which he re- 
ceived in the side, was especiaUy dangerous 
Had he been unprotected by fine steel armor, that 
day would have been his last As it was, he was 
in a dangerous condition. Upon our return 
from OoUcampata, we had him transferred 4bo 
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the temple of HamurpctSj or divine doctorsi 
where he was being treated and tenderly cared 
for. This temple is situated on Holy Lake, 
near the baths and springs. 

Ned's fever soon cooled, but bis wounds heal- 
ed slowly and gave him great pain. I had 
been with him much of the time after the bat- 
tle. On the eve of the breaking up of the 
ceremonial feast, I left Huasco's palace for 
Ned's bedside, much dejected and troubled. 
No tidings had yet been received from Anoor, 
I spent the night with Ned. He was much 
better and I doubt not, if Edna had been pres- 
ent, he would have been able to sit up and talk 
a little, but as it was^ he laid in a stupor 
through the night. In the early morning, how- 
ever, he rallied sutBcienc to ask, 

''When are they coming, Roger?" 

"To day, Neddie, boy/' I answered. 

"And will she c(»me, Rog?" 

"I hope so Ned; keep quiet and be well when 
she comes," I replied. 

The old Jiamurpa came in at this juncture 
and between us we bathed bim in the invigor- 
ating waters of the springs, administered an 
opiate, extracted from the leaves of cuoa or 
coca, after which he fell into a peaceful slum- 
ber. This extract of citca has a wonderful ef- 
fect upon a person. Lake opium, it pirodoces 
sleep, yet when one awakes from its Influence 
no nauseating pains are felt It iii used only 
by the medicine men, it being unlawful for the 
people to manufacture it. However the dried 
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leaves of the cuca plant are used by the na- 
tives very much like tobacco is used in our 
own country. But even this luxury is prohibit- 
ed to a great extent, only the Incas and nobles 
being allowed to indulge freely in its use 

Ned slept the sleep of the just until mid-day, 
when he awoke feeling much refreshed. 

•'Have they come yet, Rog?" he asked. 

•*Not yet, laddie," I replied, "but they will 
come soon, I hope." 

"But without her, Bog. I had a strange 
dream while I slept. In the vision 1 saw her 
and the princess. They were far away. They 
were imprisoned in a temple like Coricancha 
and vicious naccu)8 guarded them, A sacrificial 
altar burned in the cell-like room and the 
slaughterers seemed to prepare for the offering. 
It was to be a human sacrifice and they were 
to be the victims." 

"Only a dream, Ned," said I, evasively, 
"think no more of it." Yet the revelation of 
this dream filled me vtrith new alarm. What if 
it were true? 

"Dreams come to pass some times, don't they 
Bog?" he asked, eagerly, fixing his steady gazse 
upon me. "I have heard that sometimes people 
are forewarned of trreat trouble and such things 
by dreams." 

''Yes, laddie, but it is merely coincident. 
Dreams are only thoughts developing in the 
mind while one is sleeping. It is very often the 
case that the reverse of a dream is true. That 
dreams do oome true is purely accidental." 

"But, Bog, why should one dream at all if 
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they are not visions of what is transpiring be- 
yond our sight, or things that will take plaoe 
hereafter?" 

''Only mental delusions. What istobe^ tifitt be. 
A man, though he may dream that he is a dog, 
a cat or a horse, is still a man. Dream Ihat 
you are dead, yet you liva Hark, I hear Hie 
tramp of horses!" 

''See who it is, ^g, and tell ma" 

"The Senor and Jack," I replied, after cross- 
ing the room and taking up a position where I 
could see the riders. 

"Alone?" he asked. 

"Yes, alone." 

"Then God help the maidens!" %^ cried| "for 
they are in distress somewhere this hour." 
And he turned his wan face to the wall and 
wept The hamurpa came in to attend Ned and 
I went out to meet the riders. Jack's face 
looked a yard long. The Senor averted my 
questioning glance. I knew that something was 
wrong. 

"Jack, Senor," I cried, "where are the maid- 
ens? What is amiss?" 

Jack said not a word, but the Senor managed to 
blurt out, 

"All's amiss, Senor; the maidens, Crod preserve 
them, are gone, no one knows not whither." 

'^Heavens and earth, man, " I exclaimed, "then 
what are you doing here?' ' To horse and away. 
Hasten to Huasco and explain to him. Qet « 
thousand horse and meet me in CoUcampata field 
an hour hence. Away. ' ' 
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The Senor followed by a few attendanis, gallop- 
ed towards Kara^ I revealed to Jack, Ned's 
dream, and between ns we concladed that Edna 
aad the princess were imprisoned in the temples 
of Baofaacamac in the province of ECara. They 
were the only ones like Coricancha in all Tava. 

'Their disappearance from Anoor is a mys- 
tery, *' said Jack. ''Several of the palace gnards 
werefonnd dead, the doors were broken down 
aad the ladies gone, no one knew how or where. " 

'The work of Tupac and the prince, " I exclaim- 
ed, "who else conld have planned such a nefarious 
deed?'* 

"I am confident it was their work, " he replied, 
'for upon our approach to the city the sentinels 
of the southern gate fled." 

'Traitors!" said I, 'but see, Heraando returns. 
Let us to horse and away," 

We mounted and hastened to join the troop 
from the city, in CoUcampata. The Senor came 
armed with full powers to search the empire over 
for the missing maidens and when found to kill, or 
capture their captors* We placed ourselves at the 
head of the troop and galloped away. 

TheEbly Temples of Pachacamac were ^xty 
miles away. Here were the sacrifices cxf the na 
tion made. Here resided the lour hundred sacri- 
dotal priests of the empire — ^their attendants, the 
nacacs, or slaughterers. Here were prisoners of 
state executed. Here were the violators of the 
laws of the land imprisoned. Here were the most 
heinous crimes, generated in the m inds of men, 
perpetrated. A forbidding place—the Cupay of 
the Realm. Here were the maidens confined and 
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thither we were boond. Biding on, mile after 
mile, honr after hour. Our horses lagged but we 
goaded them on« Men fell ezhaasted by the way- 
side, but we heeded them not. The massive tem- 
ples loomed ap in sight, frowning and forbidding^ 
their gilded domes glistening in the moonlight 
like gigantic balls of molten Are. As we gallop- 
ed nearer phantom demons seemed to flee before 

QS. 

At the oarly dawn on the following morning we 
stood before the towering walls of the temples. 
We had ridden sixty miles in twelve hours wit}|* 
eat change of horse or rest! 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 

BDNA AND THE PRINOESS. 

WEDSN the Inca and Atulac disappeared 
from sight the hapless maidens were 
practically left alone. The princess was 
never without hope, but Edna, poor Edna, saw no 
hope. True the Incas might be overcome in bat- 
tie, even slain, but new troubles would arise. 
The vicious slaughterers, with no one to hold 
themia check, would then reek out their ven- 
geance upon the defenseless maidens. True to 
his word, Atulac left a guard of one hundred 
men in the temples to protect the ladies. The 
guards at the doors of the ladies apartments beat 
back the nacacs, who would have instantly sacri^ 
ficed the prisoh^a^ i^i^'d^^Kfe^t 41^ intruders away. 
For a while the captives were secure from harm. 
Eor a while they had a^^lear of the nacacs, but 
there came a time wheii their security turned into 
danger, their hopes into despair. 

Two days after the battle tidings came to the 
temples of Atulac's defeat and death and of Tu- 
pac's disappearance. This filled the guards with 
alarm and a part of them fled. Only four of them 
remained on duty to defend the captives. Two 
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of them were overcome by the nacacs and harried 
into the dungeons of the temple for slaughter. 
Owl the next day they were sacrificed and then the 
demons attacked and overcome the other two 
guards. The ladies were now thoroughly alarmed 
for their safety. The princess, fully aware of 
their viciousness, made preparations for a desper- 
ate struggle with them, Hey piled furniture 
about the doors, secured stmit weapons and await- 
ed the ooming of the slaaghtorers, determiMd to 
sell their lives dearly if attaokad. 

The nacacs were a terror to flie nation, and it 
may be said that they were the only ob^taeles 
that barred religions progress. They wmte a 
weird, vicious looking set of men. It is said that 
a thousand prisoners were alaoghtered by them 
tor sacrifioe annnally. To be ooademned to pris- 
on in their charnelhoase meant a horrible death. 
J ust why such a sect was permitted to live and 
ply their horrid vocatifMi in aitch a fair land is a 
mystery to me unto this day. Their order is now 
Extinct and neatly robed priests have taken 
their jdace in the Holy Temples. 

On the day following the capture of the last 
two guards the nacacs attacked the barricade to 
the ladies \ apartments. They shouted hideously 
and chanted the death song, which ran as follows, 

GoQie Intli, leads the lambs to slaug^hter, — 
The captives, fair Virirfns of the Sua :-^ 

Come forlh. pare Virgins, come, Oh daufi^hter: 
The burninfir J&i*^ await thee, oAi, sacred one. 
Oh, hear, oh, 'bear I ^Tis mmcmem calls thee 

The altar awaits, awaits, awiiits: 
To day with Pachaomao thou wilt be, 
Th€ Intli awaits, awaits,' awaits. 
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and 80 on, through endless gibberish. They beat 
down the doors, snatched away the barricade and 
broke into the room. 
'nStand back!" cried Edna. 

''Stand baclc, hounds of Cupayr* shouted the 
princess, ''the first who stirs towards us dies. " 

"Ciomai oh Virgins at the Son, to the feast pre- 
pared for ihesb" said one. 
"Ckma to the hojty sacriftce, " cried another, 

UsKwed the demons advanced* Edna shot one, 
twO| three, they seised her. The princess plung- 
ed a sabre into ona th^y ckMed in oix>n her. The 
hapless victims were miatohed up and borne to 
theslangfater cells of the temple. O, iiorrible 
fate; oh, terrible agonising. deaHi that hovered over 
them. (Hit cruel, merciless sacrifice of savages. 
Bmid the body limb from limb; irinch pieces from 
the victim ^s flesh and let them see their own 
bodies consumed; place the quivering mass of 
flesh upon the burning altar and let the life ebb 
away by degrees; scatter the burnt ashes of hu- 
man beings over the brasen sacrificial vase and 
sanctify it holy. Horror of horrors, to be thus 
tormented and burned alive! 

"Oh, my sister," cried Edna, "would God I bad 
died ere it came to this.^' 

'^flope, sister, hope,'' replied Uie dejected prin- 
cess, "to morrow's sun is yet to rise. " 

"But it will rise on us for the last time," re- 
plied Edna, weeping, "oh horrid death, oh, tor- 
turous death that awaits us/" 

"He is coming," said the princess, looking up, 
"I see him riding, riding, riding this way. " 

"Too late, my sister, too late!" 
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'Think not so, dear Eda; we live nntil to-mor- 
row's son is high in the heavens, earth and Intli's'^ 
host will turn ere then. " 

^*£ pray God that speedj deitTerance may come. 
If they only knew what a death was in store for 
us," 

'*Tbey know, dear Eda, they are comin|r, com- 
ing. Fear not, Intli will not forsake his chil- 
dren. " 

'4 fear not death; yet oh, I fear the tortures of a 
living, burning death." 

^^Which the gods forbid, my Bda; thon shalt live 
yet many a day and be luqipy as the ooya-qneeii. " 

"God grant it, dear, dear Ullo," replied Bdna, 
faintly, "I am weak and faint; I pray that God 
will take my spirit unto him before the slaughter- 
ers slay us." 

*'There is light, oh, sistsr, do not despair. See 
sweet Chasca hath risen in the East; soon our 
Sun father will follow him and at his coming will 
deliverance come. Keep up thy heart yet awhile 
longer," 

"Life is unbearable in this close, dismal, death- 
like dungeon, oh, sister," Edna answered feebly. 
'Oh, sister, if I should pass away before he comes 
tell him that I was true to the last and loved him 
even unto death. Oh, for one look at him, for one 
free moment again*. " 

"Cheer up, sweet sister, " replied the princess, 
tenderly, ^"here take a pinch of this," handing her 
a crumbled leaf of ciu^ 'it will do thee good." 
Eklna took the opiate <Aewed it a few moments, 
and seemed to revive. Venus was glowing bril- 
liantly in the east, proclaiming to the world that 
the sun would soon show his light. 
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The maicleiis were confined in a email, nnder- 
gronnd cell. The air wae becoming snlfoeating, 
this tortare being a part of llie ceremonj be- 
fore eaerilice. Thron^h the long night bad the 
prisoners suffered in this cell, ho]Hng and liv- 
ing almost against hope and life. One who has 
never mndergone such a trial can have no idea 
as to its horror. Weak from physical strain 
and almost overcome from mental suffering, Iy< 
ing in a eloee dungeon, waiting, expeetii^ tor- 
ture, death and sacrifice. A brave heart in- 
deed ie endure such a strain. (Mfy a few 
hours now before torture and death 

The fbur hundred priests sad their attendant 
slaughterers now had full control of the Tem- 
ples. 8ince the flight of the guards, each day 
bad added new horror to the place. Two 
guards were slain and sacrificed; then the other 
two prisoners were led to the slaughter room 
and their living bodies fed tihe fiamefl oi the 
brasen sacrificial altar. Yesterday a' guard, to 
day a guard, to-morrow — swift * approaching 
hour-*-tbe Virgins. This sacrificing of th^ 
beautiftil Virgins of the Sun, the adorable 
Children was to be a great event for the priests 
and the nacacs. Such fair, innocent victims 
bad not graced the altar for many a year. 
When the twilight began to break in the east 
the nacacs kindled the altar fires and chanted 
t^eir death dirge. The priests soon arose and 
joined the slaughters. The Temple dance and 
the aacrificial hymns commenced, the dawn 
broke and it seemed that the walls — and every 
stone in the walls— took up the hurrying of 
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feet and echoes of the dirge. Louder, louder, 
and more dismal rose the chanting voices. 
Lighter, lighter and more glorious beci^me the 
rays of the rising sun in the east. At sunrise 
the initial ceremonies of the .sacrifice was to be- 
gin. The untold agony suffered by the maid- 
ens this hour was beyond human endurance. 
Fiaith, only such f^ith as fills the soul of a true 
follower of the lowly Gallilean and the God of 
the universe, could stand such a triaL A few 
hours— then death! 

The sun peeped over the Urcu mountains, 
the nacacs, chanting the sacrificial byBUii pro- 
ceeded to the prison-ceU of the maidens. The 
door was yet locked; a priest held the keys. 
A moment's delay. That moment saved the 
Condemned Virgins from the agony of a tor- 
tured death. 

Daylight found us before the Temples. The 
place was surrounded and, simultaneously^ the 
doors on all sides were wrenched off their 
hinges. The troops rushed in, the obantkii; 
priests were taken into custody . and the 4s- 
moniacal nacacs were knocked over. Some who 
still hovered over the human sacrificial, altar, 
were killed outright by the enraged soldiery. 
We rushed from room to room, driving the 
priests before us like sheep, some were SPgag- 
ed in orgies, some were repeating orisons in 
the vast auditorium, all were dancing and 
chanting. At our approach a hush fell upon 
oscilating priests and the nacacs fied in horror. 
From room to room, wing to wing. From tEe 
basement of the temple to its massive dome we 



searched in vain. The maidens could not be 
fonnd. A sbndder of horror swepi over me; 
Jack's face which was at first flushed with 
hope and ezcitementi grew pale and haggard. 
What if the maidens had already been made, 
victims of the altar? The priests and nacacs, 
defeated in their pnrposci were sullen and si* 
lent. At last| worn out and maddened k> des* 
peratikm Jack knocked over a fiendish looking 
na gag and said, 

'fFhou demon of deepest hell, reveal v^ us 
this instant the hiding place of the maidens or 
thou diest this instant and all the dogs of the 
temple. Speak!** 

''I know not,** whined the slaughterer, '*I bog 
thee have mercy on me, Vlracocha." 

**'Dog, thou liest,'* cried Jack, "arise and con- 
duct me to them, or by all the powers good 
and bad, thou and all thy set shall die and be 
burned upon the fires built for them. Up, I 
cofmmsnd, and lead ont" 

''I go," whimpered the trembling nacac, 
"sBly spare me. Follow thou me«" 

*1Liead on, dog; but heark ye if thou showest 
treachery I will blast thee with Illapa's fire. *' 

The iiriest led on towards the auditorium. 
There locked in a small room, he found a brother 
priest who held the keys to the cell of the maid* 
ens. We followed him. He secured the key and 
passed through a secret door, underground. We 
descended a long fiight of stairs to the bottom of 
the pit. A long, narrow hall-way, dimly lighted, 
led from one end of the tomple to the other. On 
either side of this channel were nitohes, closed in 
by massive black doors — the cells of the prisoners 
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and victims. Door after door was passed. At 
last the nacac paused, drew forth the ponderous 
key, thrust it into the lock and the door flew optii. 
The torch-light held by one of the attendants 
flooded the narrow room. Horrors! what a sight 
met our gaze. There upon the bare floor, almost 
nude and dead lay Edna and the princess. As 
Jack and I entered the stifling apartments, a look 
of recognition swept over the princess' &ce; Edna 
uttered a word of prayer. 

'Thou art come, my Viracocha," the princess 
whispered, faintly, as Jack lifted her up in his 
strong arms, ''I knew it; the gods told me. " 

^'1 am come, true heart, nor man, nor god, 
jxor devil shall ever part us more." 

^'flMblto, Viracocha, iBekUa^ the gods presenred 
as, let the godi direet na." 

''Dearest Virgin thy will and the god%, is atee, 
yet henceforth thou art free and thy heart art 
mina " 

'Truly, Vuracooha," she replied, "but I faint, 

hasten to tlie fresh air." 

We tendearly picked up the prostrate uMildens 
and bore them from the reeking prison. AU tiie 
priests and*nacacs were now made prisoners and 
oonflned in the duageon$ prepared for their vie* 
tims. Afterwards Inca Huaaoo caused half of 
them to be slain. The remainder were stripped 
of their sacridotal vestments and banished to the 
desert of Vilcanato on Oapac mountains. This 
put an end to human sacriflce in Tava. The tem- 
ples were thoroughly cleansed and a strong guard 
was posted on their walls. 

In a few days Edna and the princess were suf- 
ficiently recovered to make me journey to the 
capital; and, amid the shouts of the soUUers, beat 
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that iAty. The Inca and all the people came out 
to greet ns. Huaseo was very wroth with the 
priests of the temples and threatened to pnU 
down the magnificent strnctnresupon tbemybat we 
prevaDed upon him to spare the baildiogs and to 
ezecnte those nacacs and priests who had been 
leaders in hnman sacrifice. This he immediately 
carried out. 

Bdnaandthe princess foond shelter and pro- 
tectimi hi Inca Hnasco's palace, where th^ re- 
mained as Virgins of the Snn until the feast of 
BajmL 

Bnascd issued a proclamation declaring the 
sons of Vlracocha to be true Children of the Sun 
aad loMSf r ireis. AUof oar partjr were adopted 
into the family of the royal iieoMhokL Jack was 
maiatempowry Inca ot Nbid; tfaa-Ssnor was ap- 
pointed saptain of the Boyal Ooard;. I was made 
Inca of Torca to succeed Atulac; Ned was made 
laoaof the thousands in Torca and Pedro was 
placed in charge of the Boyal.Sostlery at Kara, a 
pasitisB wfaldi -he eovetedjmd delighted him. 

After the ceremonies of these api)ointmeats, I 
left fijura and hastened to the bedside of Ned. 
Bdna front with me. We found Ned sHghtly im- 
pniwU and new that Bdna was safe and beside 
him» I hoped ttiat he would soon recover. The 
meeting between the two, which X shall not at- 
tempt to describe, was piitbetic These two true 
hearts were made for each ether^ and ttey were 
always happy when, together. What mere could 
manwishf 

My friends took up their new positions at once. 
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In two months Ned was sUe to sssome his posit&oii 
in Ksn provioGOp sndheaitdl laid oar heads to* 
gether to root oat the efils ttiat prefailed in oar 
qoarter of the realm, which we accomplished in a 
short time. 

The affairs of stale were pat npon a new bairis. 
Many old laws were repealed and new slatates 
adopted in their stead. Yet the general condttkm 
of the empire waa bat litUe fl(ected, the reUgkms, 
governmental and social laws remattiing to^ajy 
practically as they wer«i fbar haadred ysirs ago. 
Only the order of nacacs was ahoUph^d and, tte 
power of the sacridotal prieats limited, which ijls 
a great relief to the cooatry at large. 

As the months rolled by JMk and Ned did not 
foq^ to pay conrt to their ladies. Theywerere- 
ceived at Hoasco^i palace at stated periods where 
th^y ware permiMed to poar oat their hearth 
desires to ttieir loves. It was especially aanooncr 
ed that they were to be sMurried on the occorrenc^ 
of the next feast of Baymi, which eyent. wonld 
shortly tate plsoei What traaaptred at this great 
feast of Baymii I will record in aaothmr ehspfeer. 
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nmwwoKWMh or BAVMLr-ru nAyRiifiew. 

mmiths after Ihttfreat tattle In ObU- 
campata the feast of Baymi wn oelebAted. 
This aeml-iftn*! faaet wae beld in theca^pi* 
taleityyBtanL Aa akMMlMt harvest flUsd the laad, 
a great tattle fovgllt and wom, a new Inca tad 
been filneed mptm tta throne^ the Children of 
VlnMMhn^ tad task np their abode in Vmm aad 

many great nttoriages were to take ]daee, in of 
frtiidh erents were to he celebrated on this occa- 
sion. Kspecially was mndb ado to ta made o^er 
tta nurriageol Jack, the great WUte stranger, to 
Prinoeeelfsmn Ullb, tta foetofed Vl^in <it tta 
8nn« Also were the two good and trne white 
strangers, Ned and Bdna, to be united. Hundreds 
(if other conplesi too, would be made life partners 
apaA the wedding day. These ceremonies were 
to te tta crowning ^ttorta^t the great feast In- 
isafinasoo would join the happy hearts in the 
oonrtof the temple of Coricancha, which would 
ta fittingly celebrated by dances in the gardens 
of Yucay. 

On the appointed day the people flocked to th^ 
ofty by thousands. Not less than a million i)eople 
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were present on this oooasion. The festiTsl wesk 
passed sway, as apoft sH ooeasimis beforSi i|«tefely. 
I will not attempt to dessribe ift as de Arwa has 
already set forth an aooowat of the Bajnuio Jaasts 
in another place. This erne WM coaAECted oA. the 
same high principles. I will only record the suur- 
riages. 

At the close of the festival weak the marriages 
took place. At the appointed hour Jack and the 
princess appeared before tfete throne of ttie Inca. 
He arose, took each of the contracting purtles by 
the hand and jpined thepi. He then asked^ 

'^Dost then, Princess tJllo, consent to a marri* 
age with this man?" 

''I do, my brother, Inca Hsasoob ", sbs i^vlisd, 
^'I love him^ th^a gods favor our noioo. " 

'^0oat thou, Virsoocha^ John Thompaop, take 
this woBiaarOEr noble and bokyred aistir« to be 
thy wife?" 

\ '1 do, Inca Hossco^'' jrefdied Jack, '*! lam bv 
and will defend her with my Ufa. " 

"is there one here, " contianad Iba Insa^ **who 
has cansa td^ispato this ^y SMurtiSfcaTM 

"None," came from, the noUas, 'Smhm^'* eahaad 
the pecqple^ "none" shoated the thoasanda 

^mien do I, Inca Hnasco Ynpanoi, hird of aH 
Tava and ffigh-iNriest of the OUldren <tf the Saa, 
dedMa my sister^ Mama Utto Ynpaaci aad JUm 
K. Thompson to be hmMeferth and fbravir 
and wife. What the goda of the hearta of aH 
and the Inca of Tava anila lei no amn atfesmpt, aa 
penalty of death and etaraal punishment, to sep- 
arate. " 

'^Viracocha, Viracocha!" shouted the nobltoai 
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''^^nooolMK ViTMOchal" thaodered the maltitade, 

'"VinoMhA^ik CUld ol the Ban/' 

After iMe bonrl of appiattao, tbe Inca waved his 
hetid lor irileiiee, and ooatiaiied, 

^l^rthermore, oh. Children of tbe Sun, do I 
declare oar brother, Viraoodia Thompaoii, to be 
Inca of Nord* This day and here in the presence 
of all the people, do I place upon his brow the 
tbin^tt of the house of Nord,'* At a signal Jack 
stepped up to Huasco and suffered the Inca to 
place the crown of the heir-apparent upon his 

'*Well done," cried tbe nobles, «<well don;^" 
echoed the people 

After this Ned and Edna stepped forward be* 
fore the fnca to be united after the customs of 
the people. The Inca performed about Hie same 
ceremcmy. But Edna, who is a strict Obristiao, 
wished to be married after tiie manner of our 
own people The Inca did not object It had 
beien pr e arra nged that this second ceremony 
should be CSttdaet fed by the Senor, who as well ae 
befeg a b anter , soldier and traveler, was a priest 
Sf the Heiy OMhoiic <diurch, having been ordained 
bf the Pope's right^and man, Oardinal Vincent 
of tBrasL Father Hernando^ arrayed in his best, 
viMi a priestly robe hanging from his shoulders, 
slspped lE»rtfa in aH his glory. He was a little 
tihaij a* theatart, not bemg accustomed to £ace 
aach large andianeea, bat he braced up a bit, 
thMw bade his massive ahoulders, looked over the 
iQultitude then at Ned and Eklna. This recalled 
t^him his task. 
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They did sa 

'VdmI hdme the cxom of Christ,** he ieid 
soleviiily, cmsiiiig himeeH 

lUe th^ did aceordfaigly. 

**Dost tliou, Edna Kirtlend, take this maa to he 
thy lawfal husband?** 

'<I do, "said Edna. 

"Dost thiHi» Edward Bently, take this womaa to 
be thy lawful and wedded wile? To Ipvi^ cherieh 
and protoet throagfa Ufe^ for good or evil?" 

•'I do^ SeMT/* reyiied Had, UMhii«. 

*^Fhen do X, Seoor Alyhcaeo Bftnaaido^ a trae 
fdUowerwof the Cross and sa aMMlated Pri e st 
of the Holy CMhoUe Oisteh, ysonevMs yan smb 
and wife* WhatGed aai Bettor HerMade dotti 
join Um et hfc r let no man part ssoader.** 

Thtts the oeremony ended, Thenehlesand the 
people shouted long andlond. To them it was a 
nesel weddiag* Thqr went wild over it T^ 
Senor, who was rsTereneed by all the people^ was 
caashi up and borne through the erewd on the 
shoolders ai nien« Ned and Edna were piaeed in 
a sedan and paraded through the city, ^aek and 
the princess were treated likewise- The peivle 
had found new gods and goddesses to worship^ 
Shouts of joy rent the air; songs of praise snd 
adoration went up from the mighty throng. Hip- 
py Jack and Nedi haiq^T people. . 

And 1, poor eld I, went unnottoed. WeU and 
whatofit? My days are most dona Ihave 
the best of them. I looked upon the joyfal 
and then afar off into ttie beautiful heai 
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ThiM I Mw Aatji mj hitofooi, nittag dima up- 
on me audi} too, was happy. 

it nM a olear, clwiHaaa day. Motn daik «pat 
was aeeo in all the heaTansb ThB-Skm^ tha adar- 
aUe Director of the Nattea% beaaaid down upon 
hia Gboaen Cbildren hi all hie giory. lUapa aap- 
preaaedliia wrath^ hSa ihimdwa and firea witii- 
drawing from the nMnmtaina iatohbi eternal abode 
beyond the Ban. PMhacamac, the eternal Inviai 
ble One, Ibokad on, 1lirov|^ the nrfala of the akiea, 
wMh appMval* The goda were pleaaed, ttie peo- 
ple were happy. Mm eonple after oonple were 
nnited by tke Inoa^aangn and mnaie 4Ued the 
qi|y« .The Ban wentdami beoaiykh <>pao «ennt^ 
9im* .TtmrnrntLTom In the eaat^ elethed in re> 
ankndaat nlonr* flar aHandant aaftaUiiea dans* 
ednithglaeintheweakindeaat; the IntU'nboat 
twinkled with |«y anddaUghtm the daamof the 
flfegr- T!bB wind aengjiad gently aad ttaa people 
aa«g cierrMy« 

The throng, bearing* tHe Inca and the newtjr 
mafri^d oovplea, paaaeft from the city to the 
gardens of Tncay, in which stands the great tem- 
ple of Obricandha, the temple of gold. Ihmces 
fdk>w. New scngs are sung. TrnMioka^ the red 
Wine of the nation, is poured from hnge gtMen 
vases into golden cnjw and passed to the dancers 
aad flie people. Tiie massive golden chain of the 
aaelent Femvian mmiarchs is borne on the riioal- 
d«re. of the revelers as they whirl aronnd. Oasks 
of winaare emptied into the vases, aUendants pass 
it ta the people again. Bonnd and ronnd go the 
dances stilL Songs go np. The moon sinks in 
the west CSiasca rises in the east The dance 
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comes to ao end. The mnltitade flooked into the 
saered temple until it wae fnll, jet thonsands re- 
mained in the courts outdde. The aacriflcea 
were to be made. 

Villae Um, the venerable old Hi|^*prie8t| would 
read the deathij of the new Incai the strangers 
and the natioii. Lhunaa were akin. Corn, fruits 
and animals fed the flames of the sacred fire. 

^*Hear ye this, oh Inca, strangers and people," 
said the priest, '"all is weU« The Intli hath bless- 
ed thee; Bachacamac approves all thou doest; the 

Sun is favored dt ftiee. '^fChouj kica Huasco Yu- 
panel, shalt have long life aad thy reign be one of 
peace and happiness. Thou, oh, 
strangers in our midst, iftrt favored. Thycol 
hath brought joy and contentment into the 
Here fhou shalt abide unto the ond of thy days. 
Te, oh« Chflidrett of the Sun, have done well Re- 
turn to thy homes and be hapj^. No more mstk 
will come in Tava. Yet one more white stranger 
shall cross the Ptos of the Spur and tiien no 
more forever. All is welL Vlracocha!" 

Tbis was the end of the prophecy. When the 
last word, Viracocha, died on his lips it was taken 
up by the people, Viracocha! Viracocha!! Viraco- 
cha!!! long Jive the barbudos, Viracocha! The 
great temple shook with the mighty roar. The 
f^ast was over, and as the dawn began to break la 
the east, the multitude scattered. The gofaig of 
the mighty throng was Hke the going of the 
and roar of many waters. 

And thus was the end, 
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lOJ^T jwrs Jbav« ipsaed awmy. Th^have 
jbieeii jeir9 of pepoe and proaperityy if act 
,.^ ^ of almdiite happiness. No cloud has yet 
4j[;^ine4 tjbe sky of Taya. The people are, in is 
yrijf hsiinnr* T^ A^Q stiU shines npon the land 
wiw j^iotts brightness. The people worsMp 
llipi stilL The £^por, howeveri lias boilt a lit^ 
tie ch^iel.in which we often meet to worsliip 
ibm one trne God. Tlie natites look on witii 
wonder, bat say nothing. Th^jr remain anshak« 
en by the earnest appeals of the Senor, still 
cUnging to the gods of their fathers and will 
unto the end. 

 » 

A, f^ events have opewred since oor coming 
Wh^lf are worthy of record before the ctiapter 
iil^^aUy closed and we are truly lost to the 
world. One of the most unexpected, was the 
appearance of Tom on the borders, two years 
after the feast of BaymL Wlio would have 
thought of such a thing? Tom, old sailor Tom 
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Marder, has come to Tava — and to me! Well, 
well; good old faithful Tom, the only father 1 
ever knew. But here he is, even now sitting 
near me while I write. His locks are white as 
snow; his face, tanned by seventy suns, is 
wrinkled, and his frame is bent and withered. 
He smokes his pipe of peace and contentment. 
Dear, dear, old Tom! 

He returned to New York after we left him. 
Two years he patiently waited our coming, then 
Uncle Harding died. Tqm grew restless. Once 
more he fitted up the old schooner and sailed 
across the seas. He came to Salado; the old 
priest was gone and he learned no tidings of 
us, Then he journeyed overland^ through the 
wilderness, over the mountains to the Pass of 
Tava, where, three years before, we had cross- 
ed the Goldeii Spur, No man or beast molest- 
ed him on the long journey. Ten tnen came 
with him to the Pass. The whole party were 
taken into custody by the guards and brought 
before Jack in Anoor. Jack recognized Tom on 
the instant and embraced him as a, brother. 
Jack sent the ten men back to the. Pass and 
hurried them from the country. However, be- 
fore theii: going, he and Inca Huasco, who 
chanced to be in Anoor at the time, loaded 
them ^ith gold, and they were glad to be gone. 
Tom was sent to me, at my residence on th^ 
Lake, where he has since remained. Tom looks 
at me, I look at Tom, but we say Nothing'. I 
often wonder which of us will be th<^ first to 

88 
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make our last long joameji across the nearby 
river, into the great beyond. Who will be first 
to be wek»med into the everlasting paradise 
by our dear Amy? Whose hand will she clasp 
first? It matters not, for we mnst both go 



Another person sits near me— Bdna. She is 
more beantifnl than ever— not beautiful in the 
sense the social world puts it— but fair and 
pore and sweet like as angels. Yet she has 
had her sorrow. Why that sash of Mack aboot 
her slender form? Why those drooping eye-lids? 
Why that sad expression on her marble face? 
What makes her start and her eyes fill with 
tears when the wind rustles amid the yuch 
Ifsas, or a toot-step falls in the hall-way? Why 
weeps she when we talk of ottier days? Ah, there 
is a vacant chair, an empty place at the table- 
board. A joyous voice she hears no more. A 
loved form comes not again. What, weeps she 
for fMher, long since gone? Weeps she for 
mother love, who resto in paradise? For some 
friend of tbB long ago? Ah, no, no; onoi whose 
place none can fill, has passed away. One ^ho 
wooed her, won her— loved her as ncme can love^ 
comes not again. 

Ned is gona Two years ago we laid him to 
restin the JkuMotM, near the laughing brook he 
loved so well, beneath tbe shadow of the golden 
Ooricancha. He has crossed the dark river into 
tiie sunny land, and even now stands beside dear 
Amy, over there, watiehing and waiting fw oar 
eom^. Bis wound never entirely healed. AI- 
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though he rallied and for a time was happy and 
gay, yet the spear-mark received on Oolicampata 
field, hastened him to the grave. Dear, joyons 
Ned, how we miss yon. How, when your baby 
boy, so muoh like you, sits upon her knee and 
calls for ^'father," who can never come, must we 
twitch and choke back the tears and sobs that 
will come. Your boy, little Edward, loves you and 
caUs you, yet you come not and he wonders and 
wonders where ''father is." Rest in peace, dear 
Ned, you cannot come to us, but some day we will 
come to you and then there will be parting and 
heart-aches no more. 



Two years after their marriage, a little strang- 
er prince came to live with Jack and the good 
Princess Ullo. He is a bright lad and they caH 
him Capac Yupanci. Some day he will wear the 
borla and sit upon the throne of the Children of 
the Sun. He is now six and can speak ihe 
language of his father fluently, as well as the 
quinchua tongue. Jack is a power in the land. 
The people worship him and there has been no 
end to the feasts and rejoicing since the birtii of 
his child— the future Inca of Tava. They are 
happy, he and the Princess, and bid fair to live 
and love many a long year yet. No sorrow has 
ever come to mar tbe happiness of this goodly 
couple. In the eyes of the princess, Viracocha is 
a god, and in the eyes of Jack, so to speak, the 
princess is a goddess. Bach is a worshiper of 
the other, and they both worship and idoliae little 
prince Yupanci, and the people Worship them all 
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BO let them live and worship on in peace unto the 

end. 

• « » • 

Soon after Tom's arrival in Tava I. prevailed on 
Jack and Inca Huasco to send a strong expedition 
under Senor Hernando to Salado to fetch away 
thearsnels and equipments from the schooner. 
This expedition was saccessful. It consisted of 
t)ie Senor as commander and gnide, one thousand 
armed warriors together with one hundred 
horses to haul the heavy pieces. Six cannons, 
in«ludi])g the two brass guns, were brought over 
the mountains together vnth a great store of pow- 
der and shells. Five hundred small guns and re- 
volvers were brought also. Quantities of cloth 
and clothing were secured as well as many other 
useful articles, some of which were unknown in 
Tava. The old schooner was stripped of every- 
thing that could be carried away and scuttled, 
much to the grief of Tom. Four of the cannons 
were mounted on the four passes leading into Ta- 
va and the other two were placed on the walls of 
Kara. The Lora Guards of the Secret Passes 
were armed with modern rifles. The country is 
safe within and secure from foreign foe. Let 
none dare mount the Pass of the Golden Spur or 
seek to pry within the sacred precincts of the 
Tava of Vie Last Inca. 

* « « • 

The scene must close and the sable curtains 
drop around the cloudless skies of Tava forever. 
A party of the Lora, or guards of the Golden Spur 
have agreed to cross the mountains and the wil- 
derness again to take my message to Salado^ the 
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last outpost of civilization, from whence I trust it 
will safely reach my friends in New York. * * 
* * To day I am on the Pass of the Golden Spur 
and Tom is with me. To-day the Liora starts for 
Salado. We will watch their going from the sum- 
mit until they shall have passed from sight. Then 
embracing each other, we will bid farewell to our 
home, the deep sea and to the world, fibw kmg 
we will sojourn in this land of sunshine I know 
not, but here we will remain until the last sum- 
mons comes. I am a strong man yet and the me 
water from the EUdorado springs and the TmHc 
may tend to keep me above ground many a year 
yet I hope to reach the century mark, perhaps 
more. Tom is yet a boy and a sailor in his way. 
We have constructed for him a splendid yacht, in 
which he spends many days on the bosom of the 
placid Holy Lake. He is happy and still loves tiie 
sea and me. My friends are all well and happy,, 
the Senor and Pedro having long since married 
beautiful native wives. I shall never cross the 
border again or seek to return to the world. 
Why should I? Here I will rest unto the end, and 
when I am called to make the long journey, I 
shall have my first glimpse of the Paradise be- 
yond, from this Eden— the Realm of the Children 
of the Sun. 

THE END, 



HBTORICAL NOTES 

REGARDING MANGO. 

AFTER his f ftiture in the aeige of Cusco, Mmioo 
dtMBjd il onwiM lo fnrtlier prolonf the war, m»- 
inf IhalerenlaftUy his race woald be entirely ex- 
tinguiihed, collected about him a choeen band of trasty 
foUowen and a Taat store of provisions, gold and sacred 
adornments of tempks, Manco set forth acr ossthe Andean 
moontains. The high priest, Villac, collected %-alnable 
records and holies of the temple fA the snn. 20,000 na- 
tives and 100 Spanish allies and captives formed the nu - 
cleas for Manco*s new colony in the Cordillera Gerals, an 
acconnt of which is found in Arana's Journal. 

The supposed massacre of Inca Manco Capac occurred 
about the first of October 1542. Speaking of this, the last 
of the Incas, Prescolt in his ''Conquest of Psru" says: 
*'Inca Manco was massacred by a party of Spaniards 
(SO) of the faction of Almagro, who, on the defeat of their 
young leader, had taken refuge in the Indian camp. They 
in turn were all slain by the Peruvians, It is impossible 
to determine on whom the blame of this quarrel rests, 
since no one present has recorded it." 

The fact, as recorded in de Arana's Journal, is, that 
these lliirty Spaniards joined Manco's standard and ml* 
grated with that i^ince to Tavaland. Manco Capac was 
the last of his race and possessed all the noble and heroic 
qualities of his forefathers. So long as he remained iu 
Peru he was feared by the Spaniards, who, down to 
Blasco Nunez, offered him terms of peace, but he dog- 
gedly rejected them all. He preferred the independence 
of his ancestors to the flattering promises of the Span- 
iards. 
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REMASK8, 

Deigo de Arans is »n hittorioftl eharaeter not ligiitly 
to be passed over, He was left in command of the colony 
planted at La Natividad. Bistorj tells us that this little 
band of 40 was murdered to a man. The Aranian manu- 
script, found in the golden box of records by Mr. Eransr 
throws a flood of light upon this page of history and 
clears up the mystery of the disappearance of the first 
European colony ever planted in America* Arana was a 
man of great talents. He warned Inea Huayna of the 
coming of the white man many years before Pisarro ac* 
iually invaded the empire of the Children ef the - Sun. He 
showed his gratitude by fighting against his Spanish 
brethren for his adopted country. And in the last stages 
of the declining power of the Incas he proved his loyalty 
by extricating the remnant of the Incas from the grMp 

of the Spaniards. 

«- • * • 

Finally, the story as you have found it, is not devoted 
wholly to ficticious characters, but draws largely irem 
established historical truths. Thou|^ one might not find 
the Ophir in the unexplored wilds of South AoMrlcai yet 
the Spaniards found the wealth of Solomon's goId*fields 
in Peru. 
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